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I. 
THEISTIC EVOLUTION. 


ESLIE STEPHEN somewhere cites a suggestion of Bishop 
Butler that nations as well as individuals may go mad. 
However this may be as to other professions, the imputation of 
aberrancy has for long time lain upon the investigators of nature, 
and the opinion is widespread that since the appearance of Dar- 
win’s famous book the disease has reached an acute stage. To 
outsiders it is difficult to comprehend why naturalists have aban- 
doned the old scheme of instantaneous creations and catastrophic 
exterminations of species, which processes were supposed to have 
been enacted over and over again through long ages; and have 
rejected the types and archetypes of the comparative anatomists, 
with their beautiful evidences of design, in favor of a theory which 
seems to relegate all animated nature to the chapter of accidents. 
Some intelligent people find it impossible even to understand 
what volution signifies, and start with erroneous definitions, 
deriving extraordinary conclusions from their own errors. The 
theory of Evolution does not, for example, teach that a dog, or 
that a dog’s descendant, may be transformed into a cat; or that a 
dandelion, itself or its posterity, can in any length of time become 
arose. Yet how great is the difficulty experienced by some in 
understanding that it does not break down any of the barriers of 
actually existing species? Its real effort is to account for the 
cross-resemblances now found between dog and cat, by the suppo- 
sition that both have come from some common ancestor, which 
yas neither one nor other. It also declares that ‘‘ laws of nature ”’ 
(whatever is understood by this term) and the;whole environment 
1 
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dominate over the production of new varieties, and thereby over 
the origin and survival of new species. Occasionally we encoun- 
ter unsound arguments founded upon supposed differences between 
terms which are substantially synonymous. Such are the terms 
Darwinism, Development, Evolution in their application to Biol- 
ogy. The terms Transformism and Transmutation are rarely used, 
except as bad names applied by outsiders who fancy that under 
Darwinisin dogs may become cats. 

The term Hvolution has a secondary and wider application to all 
material nature, inorganic as well as organic, being used for the 
doctrine that existing phenomena find their proper-explanation in 
the continuity and interaction of their physical antecedents. In 
this usage the word is nearly equivalent to Naturalism, contem- 
plating an orderly movement of the universe, all objects exercising 
their power and being in turn modified by their surroundings, so 
that the present is strictly the outcome of the past. In such 
applications, no reference is made to an ultimate origin, or causa 
causans, of things and of their activities. So far as Evolution is 
concerned, the laws and forces of nature may be God Himself as 
the only worker, or may be demons of some sort, or may be purely 
material entities which existed from eternity, or may be spiritual- 
istic and reasoning entities devoid of personality. The man who 
believes in the orderly outcome by natural continuity of the pres- 
ent physical world from its past is an evolutionist, though as to 
religion he may be theist, deist, pantheist, materialist, agnostic or 
spiritualist. Thus, properly speaking, there is no specially theistic 
or atheistic theory of evolution, But men’s religious tenets will 
perforce become mixed up with their views on other subjects; and 
as every evolutionist accepts the theory with some degree of 
adjustment to his theology, it is a proper topic for consideration, 
how, in the event of our surrendering to the scientific theory, it 
will influence or be influenced by our religious opinions. 


We have not here to deal with what is known as the ‘‘ scientific ”’ 


or ‘* evolutionary ” methods in sociology, in literature or in criti- 
cism. These are quasi-evolutionary in so far as they seek to 


reduce all to a naturalistic growth; but they are usually distin- 


guishable from regular science by lack or paucity of verifications, 


and by consequent instability in the conclusions; and recent 
researches tend to negative attempts to account for the origin of 
the Bible in a purely naturalistic way. The argument for organic 
evolution is strong in its confirmations, and remarkably stable as 
to its most significant factors ; yet not free from serious lacunz, so 
that even specialists find difficulty as to some parts, and it cannot 
be presented in so direct a way as to be obvious to non-specialists. 
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There are unknown and questionable factors which are exercising 
biologists ; and even Huxley remained to the last of the opinion 
that ‘‘ until selective heredity is definitely proved to give rise to 
varieties infertile with one another, the logical foundation of the 


theory of natural selection is incomplete.” * With men who are 


conversant with biological facts and inductive methods the evidence 
in favor of the main contention of evolution is generally convine- 
ing; and all the attempts hitherto made to weaken its force have 
failed. But there is great uncertainty as to its limits and 
rationale. For so far the theory is only empirical; its basis and 
limitations unknown; and the courts are always open to any 
suitor who can refute or amend it. But the opinion is deepening 
that in some form or other it is almost certainly true. In such 
circumstances the non-specialists cannot be required to give it more 
than a provisional assent. The discovery that it is not hostile to 
religious faith, and the well-known fact that as a working formula 
it has greatly stimulated and guided scientific research, cause 
people who are not competent to determine for themselves the 
question of its scientific soundness, to extend to ita large and 
friendly toleration. 

The position of the theory in our time recalls the parallel case 
of the new geology as it appeared half acentury ago. Sir Charles 
Lyell’s work had presented the argument so forcibly as to pre- 
clude contradiction. Yet many able writers were not satisfied, 
because of the strain thus put upon their mode of reading the 
early parts of the Bible; and some were so opposed to it as to 
show their readiness to believe that God had miraculously created 
the strata and fossils just in the condition in which we find them. 
Hugh Miller’s Zestimony of the Rocks aided in surmounting this 
difficulty ; and whatever may be the right way of comparing the 
Bible with geology, there is no longer trouble as to whether 
we ought or ought not to receive the developmental geology. 
Even the skeptics are coming to concede that there is here no nec- 
essary irreconcilability, Haeckel praising the scientific discernment 
of Moses, and Huxley’s last difficulty being mainly as to the ques- 
tion whether birds or reptiles were created first. 

According to their personal bias, writers may take different 
modes of meeting the problem between theology and evolution. 
One may deal out a scheme of evolution which draws as largely as 
possible from the scientific theory, and as little as possible from 
Scripture, resulting in an attractive scheme of naturalism, with a 
very poor kind of divinity. Another may exaggerate the departure 


* Quoted from Darwiniana (1893) and criticised in Poulton’s Life of Charles 
Darwin. 
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of science from the Bible, for the sake of showing that the Bible 
is left far behind in the clearer light of our age. A third, starting 
from the same exaggeration, only from the opposite side, uses the 
infallible Word to refute the fallible science. In this way it 
comes that the anti-Seriptural evolutionist, and the anti-scientific 
Seripturist, the materialist and the Hutchinsonian, join their forces 
for the sake of rejecting arbitration, being both resolved to keep 
the conflict unsettled. There still remains the method, which is 
now growing in favor, of deriving our ideas about God and about 
our moral relations to Him and to each other from the Scriptures, 
and of formulating our science primarily and chiefly from the 


_ 


study of things as we see them; and if in any case the results 


overlap and seem to conflict, of doing our best to find a mode of 
agreement ; and failing in the effort, we must modestly consider 
the limits of our knowledge and defer judgment, so as to leave the 
case open for new light. 

At the present time the most perplexing of these open cases is 
a greater difficulty to the scientific than to the religious side, 
namely, the problem of the origin of man. On the religious side 
it has been recognized that man may have been both created and 
evolved, that his creation may have been effected under divinely 
directed evolution, either as a natural development or possibly as 
a development with supernatural incidents and expedited. But 
notwithstanding much investigation, nobody has discovered by 
what phylogenic route he has come, nor what were the intermedi- 
ate stages. It would now appear that the monkeys will not serve 
as a link, for the human foot cannot have been derived from the 
posterior ‘‘ hand” of a monkey. Nor will even the proper lemurs 
answer better. But there is an aberrant group of very small 
animals, the Tarstids, formerly included in lemurs but now sepa- 
rated, and represented by the living Zarsius of the Orient and by 
Galago of West Africa: and Hubrecht in his sesquicentennial 
lecture at Princeton expressed himself in favor of Cope’s sugges- 
tion, that the American fossil of early tertiary times, Anaptomor- 
phus homunculus, belonging to the Tarsiids, may mark a stage in 
the line of man’s descent. Yet even this hypothesis is contingent 
on the ankle (as yet unknown) of Anaptomorphus turning out to 
be unlike the modern Tarsiids, a point which no sane biologist will 
be rash enough to decide by guessing. The result thus far is rather 
discouraging, putting the link far away back in time, itself difficult 
to connect with other forms, and after all the chances are rather 
against the ankle of the fossil being varied in our direction and 
not towards Tarsius. But all this is a frequent experience in 
biology; new discoveries raising as many difficulties as they help 
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to settle.* Nevertheless Hubrecht strenuously supports the doce- 
trine of human evolution from some lower form ; nor can anybody 
safely oppose him in the face of all the evidence in its favor; and 
the discovery of a new fossil may at any time clear away the uncer- 
tainty. . Still, however, we must admit the justice of Sir William 
Dawson’s statement that nothing is known of the origin of man, 
except that God created him. What may have been the second 
causes or natural processes employed in our creation, and by what 
special phase of evolution, are still among the unsolved problems 
of biology. 

From the side of religion a forcible paper was presented two 
years ago before the Pan-Presbyterian Council in Glasgow, by W. 
Todd Martin of Belfast, on the relation of evolution to Christian 
theology. According to this very conservative divine, the common 
contention that our choice must be between evolution and creation 
is unfounded; the method by which God may have shaped living 
things is to the student of Scripture an open question; religious 
belief is in no way particularly concerned in defending what is 
known as the special creation hypothesis. Some further state- 
ments of this excellent paper were, we think, too strongly 
expressed as adverse to the evolution of man. Whilst we cannot 
clear all the difficulties, we are satisfied that it is not right to hold 
the hypothesis of evolution as applied to the human race to 
signify that there could be no pair of first parents and no fall into 
sin. ‘The most generally accepted views of human evolution will 
favor the monogenistic view, which signifies an ancestral pair. 
On the chronological problem, so cautious a scholar as William 
Henry Green has cleared the way for lengthening the chronology 
of antediluvian man. And as tothe Fall, William Cunningham 
makes the real question depend on the actual condition of man- 
kind. If all men are sinners, somehow or other they must have 
fallen, and by a moral degeneracy often paralleled among other 
species, as evolution declares, by a pronounced physical degener- 
acy: so that there is small risk of a difficulty as to the truth of 
the part of Scripture which declares this. Nobody can now from! 
the side of science formulate a reasonable scheme of man’s evolu- 
tion: but if such a scheme be ever reached, the worst that it 
can do will be to raise some questions as to the mode of presenta- 
tion in the Scripture of facts whose fundamental truth cannot be 
challenged. 

It was by a sad trip of logic that Darwin and others interpreted 
the orderly development of nature as negativing the doctrine of 


* Hubrecht’s views are disputed by Earle in American Naturalist, 1897, pp. 
569, 680. 
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Divine Providence. Witll equal justice we might deny Providence 
as to the growth of an individual since it is dependent on orderly 
natural processes. Darwin’s later use of logic, in a pessimistic 
way, though equally bad and mischievous in substance, Was more 
correct in form, when he argued against Providence because of 
the supposed disorder and mistakes in nature. Strictly speaking, 
evolution and pessimism are mutually destructive ; the survival of 
the fittest and the domination of the evil cannot both be the 
order of nature: yet Darwin argued strenuously for both. The 
natural order which is the basis of evolutionary science is a pillar 
of faith ; as is happily expressed by Edersheim: ‘* The circum. 
stances, which in their concurrence make an event, may all be of 
natural occurrence, but their conjunction is of Divine ordering and 
to a higher purpose, and this constitutes Divine Providence.”* 
Sir Charles Lyell, Darwin’s forerunner, was at first misled as to the 
same subject, but he evaded criticism by reserve, and afterwards 
came to sounder views. Darwin, and also Huxley, who claimed 
to be the ‘* Bull-dog”’ that took care of Darwin, were too out- 
spoken to be diplomatic, and by their blunt antagonism to religion 
they rallied to their side one class of recruits, and set against 
them a great many others. Huxley informs us that at the outset 
he was not skeptical, and that his skepticism was not born of 
science, but that Sir William Hamilton's philosophical writings 
were responsible for his agnosticism, as we know they were for that 
of others. Darwin stumbled because he was religiously short- 
sighted ; with all his shrewdness his correspondence shows that 
he was as color-blind for theism as he confesses to have been 
devoid of an ear for music. As B. B. Warfield has explained,+ 
Darwin's absorption in scientific study caused his religious and also 
his wsthetic tastes to atrophy. Misunderstanding the Bible and 
faneving that the accepted theology was full of grotesque inci- 
dents, brooding over evils in nature and observing the meanness 
and spitefulness of scientific men, many of his friends and among 
them his favorite child having suddenly died, and himself being 
without hope of the better life beyond, being also a perpetual 
invalid, he could not believe that such misery can exist under the 
government of a benevolent God. George Romanes was, for a 
time, troubled by similar thoughts, but he observed that the result 
of all the ‘‘ waste and sacrifice’ in the world was not failure but 
order, and he finally found in the Gospel a key to all the puzzles 
of life. 

Whilst Darwin denied the existence of absolute chance, the 


* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i, 629. 
+ Presbyterian Review, 1x, 569 (1888). 
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greatest charm to his mind of his theory of the origin of species 


was its fortuitous element and especially its seeming independence 


of design. His scheme of natural selection was a plea for the 
providence of blind chance over the origin and survival of all 
plants and animals. He argued vigorously against Asa Gray and 
other Christian friends who invited him to see that the chance was 
not blind, and who emphasized the evidences of design in his own 
theory. And he stuck to his one idea, that since the origin of 
species is by natural election, if God exists He has nothing to do 
with the process. Many others still insist on the fortuitous ele- 
ment, because it fits in with their atheism; and for the same 
reason some Christian writers fight shy of evolution. 

There is no room for dispute as to the dominion of chance—such 
as exists in the world—over the origin and survival of every 
individual plant and animal, and consequently over every species. 
But this has no real significance as to their subjection to Divine 
Providence, unless it could be proved that chance is independent 
of God. Whatever chance is, we know that it is subject to 
natural causation, even to mathematical laws; and hence it comes 
in as included in the order of nature, and obedient to nature's 
governor, whoever or whatever that may be. Hence to the 
believer the ‘‘ bow drawn at a venture ’’ may be the well-directed 
messenger of the Almighty. Still more, as McCosh and others 
have taught us, the Darwinian natural selection is not a medley of 
accidents, but is strictly limited and organized for a mission. 
Darwin’s theory is acknowledged to be true as far as it goes, 
though probably only a fragment of some larger truth ; but even 
it is very directly a manifestation of design. His great contention 
was that its general outcome is towards improvement; and 
Haeckel urges that it can bring better results than the old Paleyan 
‘* survival of the 
fittest,’’ to use Herbert Spencer’s descriptive term, is a teleological 


scheme of providential government. The 


phrase and idea. It was from Darwin’s own hypothesis that 
Archbishop Temple neatly answered his pessimism, showing that 
under the regime of evolution we are looking on a work yet 
unfinished, whose very imperfections may be necessary parts of a 
ereat design. 

Other factors have been suggested as necessary supplements to 
natural selection, and much further research will be called for 
before a satisfactory theory is reached. So recently as 1892 Hux- 
ley publicly acknowledged that natural selection fails to explain 
the origin of our moral nature.* However the case may eventu- 
ate, most unprejudiced judges will approve of Cope’s verdict that 


* H. F. Osborn, in Woods Holl Lectures, 1895. 
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‘the probability of the admirably adaptive structures which 
characterize variations having arisen by chance is very small.” 
C. O. Whitman, in discussing the old controversy as to epigenesis, 
or the relative influence of internal and external factors upon the 
organism, states that it is being settled in favor of ‘‘ predetermin- 
ism” within the organism or germ.* Such a doctrine in this 
connection is teleological in more than a subjective sense. Hence 
we need not be surprised to hear Huxley declaring that evolution, 
whilst improving the mode of treatment, is not antiteleological, 
that the teleological and mechanical views are not mutually exclu- 
sive. This is in harmony with Temple’s remark that evolution 
does not destroy Paley’s argument for design; but it shows how 
the design is executed. In the same key John Fiske insists that 
the whole scheme and its every part are teleological, there being 
a clearly marked progress towards a goal. Wallace sees in it an 
intimation that a higher intelligence is guiding the laws of varia- 
tion of the human race for noble ends. And W. Thistleton Dyer, 
the successor of the Hookers in Kew Gardens, asks: ‘tf Whether 
is it more orthodox to regard the universe as an automatically 
self-regulating machine, or as one that requires tinkering at every 
moment?” We have also to note the fact that the rapidly 
advancing science of physiology (both animal and vegetal) is 
teleological in all its ideas and factors, so that, although its inves- 
tigators are rarely ambitious to air their theistic proclivities, they 
exercise and sometimes defend their right to use language which 
signifies purpose. 

It thus appears that the new biological methods have not super- 
seded, but amended and expanded the old argument for natural 
theology ; that Darwin’s views, whilst abolishing coarser forms of 
teleology, reconcile teleology with morphology, which was the 
contention of Asa Gray, and was afterwards recognized by Huxley 
with the further admission that science creates no new difficulty 
in theology.+ None of the positive factors of evolution, which 
teaches progress by means of descent, the more perfectly adjusted 
variations surviving, can be set down as dysteleological. The strug- 
gles and defects, with pains and exterminations, are not special to 
the Darwinian scheme; in last century they were advanced by 
David Ilume as an argument against belief in Providence; and 
they are partially accounted for by a theory of growth with inci- 
dental haltings which are subsequently eliminated; and this is 
the theory of evolution. The general outcome is as in many 
other controversies that the Christian apologist has the best of the 


* Woods Holl Lectures, 1894, 
+ Huxley's chapter in The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. 
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argument: though for a time there was a loud outery as if the 
trend was downwards. 

Nor will the negative side of the theory of evolution be inter- 
preted less favorably for theism, save under misapprehensions. 
The late K. D. Cope defined evolution as ‘‘ the teaching that crea- 
tion has been and is accomplished by the agency of energies which 
are intrinsic in the evolving matter,’’ and then added the negative 
rider, that it is ‘‘ without the interference of energies which are 
external to it.’ To many this expression would seem to say, 
‘¢ Wands off,’’ to God, but on better examination it turns out to be 
a protest against the Deus ex machina superstition. It declares 
against theories of instantaneous production of living beings out 
of lifeless matter; of worms arising mysteriously, as if by miracle, 
in the bodies of wicked men after their death; and against the 
introduction of supernatural and capricious disturbances in the 
common course of nature. Whether it is God that is behind the 
evolutionary agencies, or whether such a being as God really 
exists, evolution as a scientific theory has not determined; for 
(once more to quote Huxley) ‘‘ it is neither theistic nor atheistic, 
just as the Copernican system of astronomy is neither.’? What it 
does assert is that, so far as science knows, neither God nor any 
other entity perturbs the direct activities of nature. 

Now it must be maintained on the scientific side that not only 
is the negative postulate true in itself, but it has been the pole-star 
of inductive science. In astronomy, chemistry, physics and biol- 
ogy it has exercised a transforming influence, and its fruits are its 
best evidence. Being a universal negative, it is incapable of direct 
proof; but all scientific discoveries verify its claims. Nor can 
we easily overrate the services it has rendered to religion as well 
as to civilization, in curing credulity and abolishing the resort to 
demonology, and in emancipating us from intellectual servitude ; and 
there are not lacking indications which prove that its iconoclastic 
services are still required by society. Its one scientific rule is 
that, in exploring nature, we are not to introduce assumptions of 
the extra-natural interference of imp, angel or God. The investi- 
gator who dares to supplement known physical causes with 
unknown assumptions of a different order, may find his progress 
easy, but the result is worse than worthless. He is only placing 
obstacles in his own path, and will certainly be outrun by the 
competitor who seeks the causes of phenomena in nature itself. 

The negative rule being somewhat indefinite, we must mark 
some limitations, which yet are not so obvious as to prevent their 
being sometimes overlooked. 

1. It is applicable only to the normal course of material nature. 
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This restriction depends on the fact that our experience is re- 
stricted, and we know not whether or how far it may be valid in 
regions beyond. It probably holds good for a greater or less 
margin beyond what we know; but with equal probability there 
is some kind of discontinuity in remote time or space. Tow did 
events start at the outset, if there was an outset? How are 
they to end hereafter, or shall they never end? How do they 
extend now into the distant infinities of greatness, or of smallness ? 
What is the behavior of these natural laws deep in the mass 
of the sun, or even deep in the earth? Is there a continuity 
between our range of observation and all these external realms ? 
Nobody can tell, but the probabilities are scarcely in favor of the 
universality of our system as to both space and time, just as there 
are sharp breaks or metamorphoses in the ontology of every 
animal, 

Lord Kelvin’s dictum that ‘‘ there is nothing in science that 
reaches the origin of anything at all,’’ may be applied not only 
to origin in time, but to the outer limits of the material universe. 
There are also certain normal phenomena of an entirely different 
nature from those of science : such are the spiritual influences on 
the minds and motives of men, which are very real and yet seem 
to be inaccessible by purely scientific research. 

2. Nor is it competent in the name of science to deny the pos- 
sibility of miracles. Science has a useful service to render when 
it guards against credulity and teaches us narrowly to scrutinize 
the evidence; it has rendered good service in its exposures of 
false claims, ancient and modern. But it cannot determine nega- 
tively against the hypothesis of the introduction into the world of 
an extraordinary course of events, as for redemption, with inci- 
dental supernatural wonders grafted on the order of nature. At 
the beginning of the world, at the first appearance of life, at the 
production of a being with a God-like soul, it is a mere matter of 
philosophical speculation whether there may or may not have been 
an extra-scientific process, and there may even be moral consider- 
ations (which physical science cannot appreciate) conclusively 
proving the affirmative. Whether there were or were not mira- 
cles in any or all of these cases must be determined, if it can 
be determined, by suitable evidence; but this cannot be scien- 
tific evidence. Science knows no miracle; everything known 
to it is part of the order of nature, and consequently non- 
miraculous. If it discovered cases of resurrection of dead 
men, then this phenomenon would cease to be supernatural ; 
it would only be a natural revival like the revival of a dry 
rotifer or of a moss-leaf after a period of quiescence. Gen- 
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uine miracles, that is, cases of the intervention of the super- 
natural in some extra-scientific way, will always have some nat- 
ural accompaniments. Such accompaniments are scientifically 
cognizable, and are represented as the totality of the phenomena 
by observers who are very acute in discerning the natural part 
and very blind as to higher conceptions. Edersheim calls atten- 


tion to the truth that the most prominent features of a miracle 
of 


may sometimes be naturalistic incidents: ‘‘ the miraculous is only 
the to us unprecedented and uncognizable ’’— and he adds that this 
is ‘fa very narrow basis on which to refuse historical investiga- 
tion.’’* Nobody can say how far the miracles of Scripture were 
caused by the divine use of natural oceurrences, and how far 
they were supernatural; some of them, at least, must have in- 
volved not merely providential, but purely supernatural elements. 
These are extra-scientific, not anti-scientific. The negative rule of 
evolution, from the very special and unique nature of the subject 
matter of Scripture, has no application to them. The same 
reasoning that commands us to accept them, requires us to reject 
eytra-Biblical claims to miracle: for, as Kdersheim again says, 
*“ we would not expect to be convinced of the truth of religion, 
nor converted to it by outward miracles: we would not expect 
them at all. Not but that if a notable miracle really did occur, 
its impression and effect would be overwhelming ; although unless 
a miracle submitted itself to the strictest scientific tests, when in 
the nature of things it would cease to be a miracle, it would 
scarcely find general credence.”+ Thus the same science which 
condemns miracle-mongering must refrain from gainsaying the 
miracles which are attested .by a higher method; and the value 
of their testimony is directly dependent on the general evidence 
and authority of the religious system with which they are associ- 
ated. In harmony with this distinction is the great contrast 
between the moral tone of the miracles of Scripture and that of 
all other so-called miracles. 

This plea for Scripture miracles is not the vicious circle of rest- 
ing the miracles on the divine intervention whilst, we rest our faith 
in the Gospel upon the miracles, Its gist lies in our conviction 
that the redemptive and the miraculous parts of Scripture are so 
interdependent and so mutually consistent that they must stand 
or fall together. 

3. The widely accepted physico-chemical theory of life is prob- 
ably not a derivate of the negative side of evolution, but is rather 
a revolt from the old scientific tenet which ascribed to lie a 
quasi-miraculous function. It verges to the opposite extreme, 


* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii, 626. + Ibid., i, 379. 
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representing all vital phenomena as advanced chemical combina- 
tions. Our modern works on physiology usually ignore general or 
somatic life; they dwell on vital functions, as locomotion, diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, excretion, sensation and other fune- 
tions, as if all these belonged to the chemical substance ; but they 
omit life itself, or else refer to itin a disparaging style. They may 
recognize the term ‘‘ life ’’ as a collective symbol which represents 
the combined physico-chemical changes of the constituent plasms 
of the body; but this is all. The obsolescence of belief in life 
in animals at large does not fail to dissipate the idea of a soul in 
man; thus Lloyd Morgan represents the human mind, with all its 
‘* nsychotic ’’ phenomena, as nothing more than a subjective or 
metakinetic side of matter. Materialists are even pushing this to 
the absurd conclusion of questioning human personality. By an- 


other school a mystical spiritualism is advocated which approaches 


very closely to pantheism, presenting the world as peopled with 
conscious beings which are independent of matter; and this is 
laid as the scientific basis of heredity, variation and mental activ- 
ity. The negative factor of evolution, whilst necessarily dumb as 
to the existence or non-existence of spiritual beings as revealed to 
our faith by God, is unfavorable to any scientific hypothesis which 
tries to imagine such energies in nature for the purpose of eking 
out its material potencies. 

But this negation cannot justly apply to a phenomenon so well 
manifested as life. The bodily organism requires for its explana- 
tion a unifying something, not a ‘‘ vital force ’’ (for such probably 
has no existence), but a vital organizer of forces, such as is un- 
known in inanimate matter. The physico-chemical physiology can 
produce nothing beyond a crowd of cells; and, as is well shown 
by G. Sandeman,* the common system of presentation fails to pro- 
vide for a nexus or codrdinating agent over the various molecules, 
cells and tissues of the body. The animal frame is not like a 
chemical laboratory with multitudes of reagents loosely scattered 
about; it is not a crowd, but a well-harmonized coéperative com- 
plex of cells. John Fiske has shown that if the physico-chemical 
theory were true, then the phenomena of life, including those of 
mind, should be quantitatively measurable as are those of elec- 
tricity or light. 

There has recently begun in physiological circles a reaction in 
favor of vitalism. Dr. Burdon Sanderson accounts for this by the 
discovery that the animal cell is the vital unit having transferred 
to it the mystery which once seemed to belong to the whole organ- 
ism. There is life ineach cell, and yet there is such a codrdination 


* Biological Problems. 
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of all the cells of the body as to prove a general vitalism. Ata 
late meeting of the British Association (1893), when this subject 
was under discussion, Profs. Haldane and Cleland maintained that 
whilst the crudities of the vital principle of the old physiology are 
dead, there is a new vitalism which demands recognition. 

We, of course, hold that the science of the organs and functions 
of all animals and plants, and of man as much as any, is in large 
measure a part of physics and chemistry, and that to this extent 
—and it is a much larger extent than our predecessors appreciated 
—the materialistic ideas are sound. What is forcing itself into 
notice, is the principle that over and beyond the materialistic 
conceptions, something additional and of a higher order is neces- 
sary in order to explain the whole case: yet this something 1s 
scientific rather than supranaturalistic, for whatever life is, it is 
within the order of physical nature. 


The hankering among scientific men after faith in ‘‘ spontaneous 
generation’? is a corollary of their low views of life. Richard Her- 
twig, whilst acknowledging that the evidence negatives sponta- 


neous generation, as to modern physiology, deems it the ‘‘ logical 
postulate” of the physico-chemical theory of life, which he 
favors, and supposes that it must have obtained at a former stage 
of the world’s development. Thus it will probably stand or fall 
along with the materialistic conception of life. 

4, A frequent misapplication of the negative factor is seen in 
the argument that, as evolution presents a sufficient explanation of 
the origin of species, we ought not to seek further explanation, and 
that accordingly we should not graft upon it our ideas of a divine 
direction of natural processes. To this we may reply first of all 
by denying the sufficiency of evolution as an explanation: it does 
not explain the origin of the world, or of life, or of mind, or of 
morality; and it is too blind in itself to direct anything. But even 
if we waive these considerations, the argument is an abuse of 
Leibnitz’s principle of Least Reason, which is not properly applied 
in the anti-providential sense, as will be apparent if we apply it to 
ourselves. This body of mine is supplied by food which grew 
under physico-chemical influences of sun, soil and water, was con- 
veyed by similar influences in the form of steam and wind and 
muscular energy, was cooked by heat, and even introduced into 
the body by a physico-chemical series of stages of mastication, 
deglutition, digestion and absorption and metabolism. If all these 
events had occurred fortuitously, without the will or even the 
intelligence of any living being, we should have the explanation 
of nutrition from the materialistic side. But nobody out of Bed- 
lam will be satisfied without including also a spiritual side, in 
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which the chief part is taken by human volitions, the farmers, 
tradesmen of different grades, cooks and myself combining, with 
mingled motives of self-interest and altruism, of morality and some 
































margin of depravity, so as to involve beyond the material antece- 
dents an intricate complex of concausation.. If we are compelled 
in this style to read personality into the movements of the social 
organism about and within us, must we not @ fortiort read it into 
the larger organism of the universe, of which our social system is 
only a fragment ? 

The same illustration enables us to meet the problem, how is it 
possible for the Divine Being, Himself, by our hypothesis, a pure 
Spirit, to operate upon the material world, and, how comes it that 
we cannot detect Ilis finger-marks? Our own will operates upon 
material nature, and nobody knows how; hence the conception of 
God’s operating is in no way incredible, but must be inscrutable. 
Any obstacle that would exclude His control would also render it 
impossible for us to use the powers of nature; and would prevent 
our moving our own bodily organs, for these are external to the 
will, no matter what theory of mind and will be adopted. 

This argument is sufficient for its purpose, but of course incom- 
plete as an exposition of the divine control of the world. All that 
we can do is to operate ab extra on our body or on our environ- 
ment; and hence the scientific illustration only presents the view 
that God may thus operate upon nature from the outside as if the 
Deity were a gigantic man or an overgrown sun dragging our world 
after it. For the complete doctrine of divine providence—which 
is a religious, not merely a scientific formula—we must go directly 
to the word of Revelation ; and there we learn the blessed truth 
of its universality. Whether God worl:s with or without means, or 
in a measure combining both, is a question beyond the reach of our 
science. Nay, more, even with the aid of Scripture, our concep- 
tion of the method of the divine government must of necessity be 
(like our conception of infimty) largely negative, His rule being 
free from the limitations that bind us. Yet we are able to present 
a certain positive measure of illustration, which may suggest the 
inconceivable greatness that is beyond. This is so far confirmatory 
of the teaching of Scripture, and is a sufficient reply to the deist 
or agnostic, 

Though the real problem of the divine method is probably 
inscrutable, science itself helps us to see that the reality and com- 
pleteness of the divine control are not inconceivable. Modern 
biology is rather afraid of the ether, and perhaps wisely so, for 
there was a time when speculation went wild after it. Some biolo- 


gists seem disposed even to question its existence. But the phys- 
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icists claim it as necessary, even when they refuse to discuss its 
nature. Thus Christiansen writes: ‘‘ It is not possible to explain 
the phenomena of electricity without introducing a hypothetical 
medium, the ether.” * Without attempting to define this un- 
known a, we can confidently affirm that even its hypothetical 
existence opens up large possibilities as between mind and matter, 
as between the seen and the unseen: that, in the language of The 


Unseen Universe, ‘* 


regard it as we please, there can be no doubt 
that the properties of ether are of much higher order in the arcana 
of nature than those of tangible matter.’’ + Recent develop- 
ments of electrical energy and the Roentgen rays exhibit in start- 
ling form the capabilities of this entity which carries innumerable 
troops of vibrations within the body as well as without the body : 
if the vehicle be a nonentity, it beats in its positive results all the 
important imaginaries of the mathematical formule. Nobody 
who is ignorant, as we all are at this present, of its real signifi- 
cancy, is justified in taking on behalf of science a negative 
attitude as to the power of God over His world. 

The system or systems of vibrations which are intimately related 
to this hypothetical ether, and which reaching our bodies are 
important in their various activities, open other ranges of possibil- 
ities. In one of his eloquent bits, Herbert Spencer describes such 
system of vibrations or oscillations as universal in nature. Now, 
what is involved in its universality? What else than an orderly 
system for regulating all phenomena according to their own char- 
acter, and without shock or waste ? A clock is so gently controlled 
by the interacting of the oscillating or vibrating pendulum and its 
wheels that it obeys its governor, and yet, if you were a very 
sensitive and intelligent part of its mechanism, you would never 
feel a jolt, and you would not perceive any energy passing and 
returning at the escapement., It is the best clock which manifests 
least the ever-present and ever-active forces. You might fancy 
that, contrary to the law of the conservation of energy, it was 
creating force, or that at least you had discovered a clear case of 
perpetual motion. Nature at large is a complex of such perfect 


oscillations and escapements. very one of the six hundred 
millions of millions vibrations per second of each ray of light, and 
the innumerable vibrations within our body affecting all their 
tissues, every one having its maximum and minimum, with a 
differential of zero at these stages, indicates that a minimuin of 
energy when rightly applied shall have a maximum of regulant 
efficacy. Nor even is it requisite that the infinitesimal regulant 


* Elements of Theoretical Physics, translated by W. F. Magie, p. 127. 
+ The Unseen Universe, p. 116. 
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energy shall be a new creation or addition from without, for it can 
be paid back at another stage of the vibration. It is unnecessary 
to pursue this speculation further; it will have served its purpose 
if it teach us that the system of nature, internal to us and exter- 
nal, may be subject to complete control, at every instant, and this 
according to the laws of natural matter and energy, and without 
jolting or tinkering: and without the possibility of being detected 
by us. All that is needed is an Omnipresent and Omnipotent 
Personality to do on an unlimited scale what we ourselves are 
constantly doing on a small scale. 

This is not a theory of the method of the divine government, 
but simply an illustration of how very real and near to us it may be 


without our ever being able even to reach its comprehension. It is 


quite possible that if life began in this world by a miraculous act, 
the creative power may have operated so gently that an investi- 
gating committee of angels would have failed to determine 
whether it may not have been a case of spontaneous generation. 

The hypothetical medium, ether, with its singular vibrations, 
suggests a possible basis for the subsistence of our spirit, both 
embodied and disembodied, and also possibilities of the reciprocal 
action on each other of the spirit and the bodily mechanism. The 
resurrection of the body may be as conceivable as its dissolution, 
being a reversal of disintegrating movements. None of these 
speculations are presented as solutions of questions which are 
probably insoluble: but they do show that there are no insur- 
mountable obstacles raised by scientific evolution against our belief 
in what Scripture teaches of our subjection to God and of our 
future life. 

It ought to be added that everywhere over the field of science 
there are paradoxes quite as marked as any that belong to faith. 
Darwin's key to the origin of species, which he termed natural 
selection, was soon seen by Spencer to be not an origin but a sur- 
vival, and was termed the survival of the fittest. The origin of 
the fittest still awaits explanation, though Cope has attempted to 
explain it by the aid of mystical spiritualism, as if a plant or the 
hoof of a beast could make intelligent efforts to fit itself for sur- 
vival. Whilst discussing the question of the heredity of acquired 
characters, nobody las succeeded in showing why any sort of char- 
acters ought to be hereditary, or why beasts should bear offspring 
and why they should show distinctions of sex (the influence of 
more or less nutriment being conceded). Nor have we learned 
how ‘* Nature ’’ determines the limit between the different germ- 
layers of the young animal, or why some cells become flesh, some 
bone, some nerve and some blood ; nor as to plants, why the same 
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kind of initial cells variously turn into wood or bark. To go 
deeper, we do not understand wherefore plants and animals grow 
at all; or why they grow upward from the ground. Why 
should beasts and trees not obey gravitation, as rocks do? Why, 
instead of squatting close to the ground in a state of stable equi- 
librium, do they mount aloft at an expenditure of energy, and thus 
expose themselves to the onset of storms? The really extraordi- 
nary character of such phenomena fails to impress us, because we 
have seen them so often. The Weismannian theory of a qualified 
immortality of protozoan animals; the mysterious powers of fer- 
ments, where as by perpetual motion one particle starts an endless 
train of changes; the processes of fertilization of plants and ani- 
mals whereby an infinitesimal germ, a spark of life travels on that 
may, itself or its results, burn forever: all await the skill of 
experts to explain. Besides these we may note the unexplained 
possibilities of evolution following very different routes, not 
always progressive; one species surviving by aid of its beauty and 
agility, another because it has turned into a lazy lump or a mere 
sac of eggs; one fitted to survive by reason of its bright colors, 
another because of its protective dullness; one because it is sweet, 
another because it is bitter and poisonous. We think that most ot 
these conceptions are good science; but they recall to our 
thoughts the problem of the logical quadruped which ought to 
have died of starvation because of the exact equality of induce- 
_ ments extended to it by competing sources of supply. 

The provisional acceptance of organic evolution raises the 
further questions whether or how we must modify our scheme of 
the theory so as to make it theistic, and, conversely, whether or 
how we must modify our religious doctrines so as to bring them 
into line with the new science. 

We shall here consider these problems only on the assumption 
of the absolute truth and supreme authority of Scripture as to all 
subjects which it discusses. Though this view of plenary inspira- 
tion may not be free from difficulties, we deem it on the whole 
most consonant with the phenomena and evidence bearing on the 
case. The necessary result of such a view of inspiration is to 
regard many expressions of Scripture as only problems of exege- 
sis, which on lower views of inspiration might be dismissed as 
errors of thought. 

Setting the volume of nature over against the Scripture, we 
have in it an authority equally high as to all the subjects which it 
teaches, that is, as to all scientific subjects. Nor can there be any 
real diversity, or any need of arbitration, if we are able to reach 
the correct exegesis of the Bible and of the book of nature. 

2 
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All this is commonplace. But difficulties arise because of defec- 
tive exegesis on both sides; we have no infallible interpretation 
of either, and hence comes the query how we shall reach the best 
possible exposition of each and of their interrelation. 

The most successful students of Scripture are agreed that we 
may confirm but not discover religious truth by the unaided use 
of human reason; and they condemn ‘ rationalism’’ or the 
method of giving to reason the authority in questions of faith 
which belongs only to divine revelation. Protestants have not 
usually extended the charge of unlawful rationalism to the deter- 
mination of extra-religious questions by means of human reason. 
Turretine even asserts the authority of reason as refuting the theo- 
logical dogma of the supposed ubiquity of Christ’s human nature, 
remarking that in so using reason he is playing the part not of a 
theologian, but of a physicist.* Thus even in the forum of theo- 
logy, the rationalistic method is sound, when it is applied to scien- 
tific questions. 

There was a time, not so very long past, when learned men did 
not go to nature in order to learn about nature. Their resort was 
to books, and of course their strongest argument was from the 
Bible, which is the best book. A man would investigate the 
apple-tree, not by going out into his orchard for its examination, 
but by accumulating quotations from all the books in his library. 
Thus men went to the Bible in search of nature, by an inverted 
rationalism offending against nature; just as others professing to 
study the Bible really went to their own ratiocination for matters 
beyond their ken. Those who never looked to nature itself, 
accepted every statement in the Bible as literally true, and by 
their own guesswork linked together the scraps into a professedly 
scientific system. The Bible is very open to abuse of this kind: 
it puts love in the heart, mercies in the bowels, fountains of in- 
struction in the reins (or kidneys), and it never mentions the brain, 
whose high functions were not known to its writers or readers. 
Learned men not only accepted these examples of popular expres- 
sion, as if they must be scientifically exact, but they claimed a 
divine right for their blunders. So recently as in the time of 
Newton, an English clergyman named Hutchinson published Moses’ 
Principia as a divinely authorized correction of Newton’s Prinei- 
pia, which he condemned for its rationalism. The Swedish Parlia- 
ment, in the earlier half of Jast century, publicly condemned as 
heretical the thesis that the Baltic Sea was retreating from the 
land; and backed up their decree by such inspired statements as 
that God hath set a bound for the sea which it cannot pass. Was 


* Turrettini Just. Theol. Elenct., Loc. i, end of Quaest. viii. 
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Newton tortiously rationalistic in elaborating his astronomy ? And 
were Celsus and Linnzus heretical when by inserting stakes at the 
watermark they proved, not that the Bible, but that its parlia- 
mentary expositors, were mistaken ? 

Even after careful investigation, cases of apparent conflict will 
sometimes arise. But these are not to be settled by calling on 
either side to surrender unconditionally. For it is usually easier to 
discover truths, both from nature and from revelation, than it is to 
conciliate the parallel systems of truth that have been reached by 
independent lines of research. The sound rule which is laid down 
by B. B. Warfield as to comparing Scripture with Scripture, ap- 
plies with equal force to comparing Scripture with science: ‘‘ Both 
nature and history are as infallible teachers as revelation itself, 
could we but skill to read the message aright:’’* and ‘‘ If we 
cannot harmonize without straining, let us leave unharmonized.’”’ + 

Such notes on biological points as Scripture directly gives, like 
its statements about history or geography, do not enter into con- 
sideration here: they are generally accepted in scientific circles as 
of the highest authority. Independently of men’s views of 
inspiration, they are coming to regard the Bible as a first-class 
authority. But it gives very little aid towards the formation of a 
general scheme like that of evolution; and when investigators 
take the direct way of going to nature to learn about nature, they 
have found the only safe path to truth on that subject: to follow 
any other route would only be to distort their vision. 

Whilst the result to which so many of these investigators have 
come ought not to be hastily accepted ; whilst it is profitable for 
science that it meet with some measure of skepticism, so as to 
compel its workers to reéxamine every case, and to present the 
evidence clearly and conclusively: we do not believe that the 
scientific formula of evolution can be one thing for a Christian and 
a different thing for an atheist, save that in each man’s mind it 
will be haunted by the concomitant peculiarities of his faith or 
unfaith. The theory itself is the same for all, involving descent 
with variations, and the influence of the environment ; and it may 
involve scientific controversies as between the purely ‘‘ natural 
selective ” and the ‘‘ neo-Lamarckian ” factors. The special features 
of theistic evolution lie not in the theory, but in the accompany- 
ing belief that it is only the scientific aspect of the great religious 
truth that God creates, preserves and governs all His creatures and 
all their actions, according to His own most holy, wise and pow- 
erful purposes and activities. 


*Princeton Sermons, p. 108. 
+The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 1893, p. 216. 
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How, on the other hand, should we modify our theology so as 
to bring it into harness beside evolution? A scientific theory, if 
reasonably established, will go along with other kinds of knowl- 
edge, as in philology, Oriental customs and history, and even 
some ethical principles, as part of our critical apparatus. It may 
assist us first in testing, and afterwards may aid us in the exposi- 
tion of Scripture. The part primarily affected by the theory of 
evolution is the early part of Genesis. The term ‘ create’’ no 
longer raises a difficulty, and ought never to have been regarded 
as excluding the use of orderly processes of nature. Here the 
theory of evolution comes to correct our Hebrew lexicons as to 
the meaning of terms. We cannot explain the narrative about 
woman being from the ‘‘ rib’’ or substance of man, except by 
noting a confirmation of the divine lesson in the derivate identity 
of the sexes, which is becoming recognized as a scientific law. 
We do not escape trouble as to these passages by rejecting the 
theory of evolution; even then astronomy, geology and anthro- 
pology are still pressing us, and some not otherwise heterodox 
theologians are ingenious enough to extract a cosmogony from the 
second chapter of Genesis which differs from that of the first, and 
makes the writer so stupid as to contradict himself almost within 
the same breath. 

Under the regime of evolution, our discussions of natural theol- 
ogy must view types and design in a new light. There will be no 
types in the sense of artificial models to which all actual cases 
must more or less closely conform. The types of animal and 
vegetable structure are simply the generalized results of variations 
during past generations, the accumulated effects of growth and 
variations, somehow or other acquired in the past and, we know 
not why, persisting by heredity: and they are not a stamp 
impressed from without. The manifestations of design are simi- 
larly dependent on some internal qualities by which organisms 
become accommodated to the exigencies of their place in the 
world: we know not how they became adjusted, but we know 
that they must perish unless in some way or other they accommo- 
date themselves to their surroundings ; and that in fact all nature 
is crowded with singular examples of adaptation. Theistic evolu- 
tion will regard all these phenomena as illustrating the method 
both of divine creation and government. 

Aside from these general considerations, there is nothing in 
evolution that ought greatly to affect our religious beliefs. If we 
accept it, we will continue in the belief that God, having created 
the world, exercises special providence over His creatures, that 
He can employ all the powers of nature in subserving our good, 
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that He can and will answer His children’s prayers, and all this 
without it being necessary for Him every day to work miracles or 
otherwise to disturb the order of the universe. We will continue 
to believe that in our creation we received from God a moral 
nature and an immortal spirit; that we have somehow become 
demoralized, and that the taint of our degeneracy is hereditary. 
In this way we realize the sad fact which troubles pessimistic 
minds that under the existing system things are somehow not 
going aright: but we also know that in the Gospel there is a 
perfect remedy. The brilliant Huxley sometimes had glimpses of 
these great truths, as when he wrote, ‘‘ That one should rejoice in 
the good man; that he should forgive the bad man; that he 
should pity and help all men, is surely indisputable. It is the 
glory of Judaism and Christianity to have proclaimed this truth, 
throughout all their aberrations.” * 

The Christian evolutionist is able cordially to accept the mira- 
cles of Scripture, because they are incidental to the great cause of 
divine redemption; and for a converse reason he is unable to 
accept extra-Biblical miraculism. Thus he will believe that 
holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. He may 
see flights of genius, but no divine inspiration in Homer’s picture 
of Mount Olympus, with its sleeping or not-at-home Zeus and its 
limping Hephaistos; or in Milton’s celestial war sketches. It is 
extraordinary that in our age a Christian minister should actually 
coérdinate such ebullitions of genius with the inspiration of the 
writers of Scripture. The Christian evolutionist is able to 
believe in the miraculous birth, the theanthropic personality of 
Jesus Christ, in His miracles, in His resurrection after death and 
in His ascension to glory. In accordance with the inspired 
writers, he will know that our redemption was by the sufferings 
and especially the crucifixion of the Son of God; and that we are 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, who enables us to enjoy communion 
with the Father. He will insist on that lofty ideal of morality 
which is the earmark of true faith, and which even agnosticism 
has not the assurance to condemn. The evolutionary theology 
which essays to eliminate evangelical doctrines is in no proper 
sense a child of evolution, any more than it is derived from the 
divine Scriptures. 

In this connection it is worthy of remembrance that when 
rationalism goes on the warpath, as against the Gospel of our sal- 
vation, then the theory of evolution, like the rest of science, is 
neutral. Whilst the Christian may hold by evolution, without 
prejudice to his faith, a man can, if he chooses, be both evolution- 


* Nineteenth Century, February, 1889. 
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ist and Socinian ;-.and he may find the new scientific theory a more 
attractive name than that of Socinus under which to fight. The 
special feature of his method will be only the new exterior under 
which the old rationalistic poison is deftly presented and disguised. 
The scientific part of his treatment may be unexceptionable in its 
style, but that is only a subordinate part of the compound, being 
a palatable vehicle for the administration of a peculiar brand of 
dogmatics. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. G. MACLOSKIE, 





II. 


THE WITNESS OF APOSTOLIC LITERATURE 
TO APOSTOLIC HISTORY.* 


HE student of Christianity, and in fact every thoughtful 
Christian, will wish to obtain as clear an idea as possible of 
apostolic history, under the conviction that it is essential to a right 
knowledge of what Christianity really is. We include in ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic History ”’ the life of Jesus Christ, as well as the whole course 
of events in and with which the apostles are said to have deliv- 
ered their message concerning Christ and to have established Chris- 
tian churches. The conceptions which men have of this history 
are closely and necessarily related to their opinions about Christi- 
anity. For the latter has always linked itself with the assertion 
of this cycle of historical events, whereby it claims to have been 
both established and authenticated as from God. The view that 
the Christian religion is either a philosophy or a practical life, 
independent of its origin and needing no support from its history, 
has never been the conviction of general Christian experience and 
has only attained currency in modern times. Christianity has 
never been so understood by the Church. It did not establish 
itself even in the modern world on this supposition. This was 
certainly not the supposition of the apostles, as the New Testa- 
ment unquestionably shows. Moreover the interpretations of 
Christianity whereby it is represented as merely a philosophy or a 
practical life, are never the same thing as historical Christianity. 
They are invariably either a sublimation of the latter into specu- 
lative reasoning identical with the current philosophy of the day, 
or with the peculiar theorizing of an individual thinker, or else 
they reduce Christian doctrine to natural theology and Christian 
duty to simple ethics. These resultants may be true or false, but 
they ought not to be called Christianity ; and the process is none 
the less fallacious and deceptive when the terminology of histori- 
cal Christianity is retained while its historical meaning is rejected. 
Christianity therefore necessarily looks back to its origin and our 


* Address delivered at the opening of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Friday, September 17, 1897. 
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view of the latter will certainly determine the chief features of our 
view of the former. ’ 

In fact, however, even the advocates of a rationalized Christianity 
find themselves, equally with their opponents, impelled to give 
their own account of apostolic history. Christianity is so plainly 
an historical phenomenon, growing out of a large historical move- 
ment in ancient society, that an account of its beginnings is neces- 
sary even for those who interpret it differently from the Church and 
from its founders themselves. It asserts so loudly the truth of cer- 
tain events, supernatural in character and, if true, unparalleled in 
importance for both human thought and life, and it so explicitly 
maintains its own origin out of these events, that he who ventures 
to transmute it into anything else than what its first founders 
declared it to be, must for consistency’s sake provide another 
explanation of the way in which the traditional belief arose. It 
can never be a matter of indifference whether the alleged facts 
are real or not; whether the alleged apostolic history is true or 
not. For if true, these are decisive facts; if they be doubted, 
other facts to take their place must be provided. Ilonesty and 
completeness of thought will not permit the matter to remain in 
abeyance. If the history, in its chief facts and features, was 
different from what has been commonly believed, the origin of the 
religion must be made intelligible in some other way; and no 
alternative explanation can stand which does not explain the his- 
tory as satisfactorily as the traditional explanation does. Hence, 
rationalism is driven back as necessarily as the Church to the 
inquiry what the facts of apostolic history really were. 

And the only direct evidence for this history is found in apostolic 
literature, 7. e., in the books of the New Testament. The latter 
may, of course, be studied from many other points of view, and 
they make their holy impress upon the minds of multitudes who 
are not in the least interested in historical criticism. But to the 
student of Christianity, and indeed to the increasing number of 
thoughtful inquirers, this literature is of peculiar interest because 
of its bearing on the history out of which it sprang. Christianity 
appears, almost from its very beginning, as a literature-producing 


movement. It soon began to embody itself in written documents 


as well as in human lives and visible institutions. Lives perish 


and institutions change ; but books remain. Whether preserved 
in constant use, or whether buried in Egyptian tombs and Sinaitic 
monasteries, they speak to us directly from the age in which they 
were composed and become immortal witnesses to the history of 
the past. 

Hence the discussion of early Christianity has been in modern 
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times very largely a literary one. It has consisted, that is, in the 
study and criticism of the extant Christian literature which pro- 
fesses to have come from the apostolic and post-apostolic centuries. 
The discussion has been conducted, we must admit, with perfect 
freedom, sometimes amounting to veritable abandon. Literary 
criticism requires delicate perception, fairness in combining and 
discriminating evidence, the consciousness of its own limitations, 
and a faithful adjustment of its facts to other kinds of facts and 
lines of inquiry. The temptation of the literary critic is to falla 
victim to the seductions of his own finesse ; really to create facts 
instead of ascertaining them ; to follow the delicate and fascinat- 
ing suggestions of his own ingenuity regardless of the force of 
other considerations lying out of his favorite domain. This has 
been an evil wherever literary criticism has been cultivated, 
whether in sacred or profane literature. That the proper precau- 
tions have been frequently forgotten by New Testament critics is 
proved by the many ingenious hypotheses concerning the origin 
and relations of these books which have been rejected by the con- 
sensus of all scholars. Yet, we, who believe in the inspiration of 
the New Testament, must admit that the books are the natural 
evidence out of which knowledge of the history is to be reached 
and that the examination of them is to be pursued in a rational 
and rigidly unprejudiced way. In other words, we must meet bad 
criticism with good, if we can; speculative and fanciful criticism 
with sober and reasonable ; anti-supernaturalistic criticism with 
another kind, thoroughly rational and not afraid to believe in 
whatever facts God may have to teach us in history. Nor need 
we hesitate to learn whatever even a destructive criticism has to 
tell us. No misinterpretation can be plausible which does not 
build on some element of truth ; and the collection of such over- 
looked elements is for the ultimate advantage of all, by whomever 
it may have been made. The study of the literature therefore is 
the avenue leading to the history. We must find our way through 
the documents to the facts. Thus the claim of the New Testa- 
ment books to be the literary products of the apostolic age makes 
them the study of the philosopher and the historian, as they are 
of the humblest believer. 

Special interest, moreover, attaches to the witness borne by the 
New Testament books to the historical origin of Christianity 
because of the position taken, both as regards the literature and 
the history of the apostolic age, by the school of critics which at 
present is most prominently before the public and whose influence is 
felt by many who refuse to be classed as “ Ritschlians’’ themselves 
Prof. Harnack’s new book, entitled Die Chronologie der altchristlich- 
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en Literatur, may be taken as representative of this school, asit is 
also one of the most noteworthy publications, within the sphere 
of early Christian criticism, which has appeared for many a day. 
It is professedly an account-of the Christian literature of the first 
two centuries until the time of Irenweus, and registers the results 
which in the author’s opinion critical investigation has reached. 
The high reputation of Prof. Harnack as critic and historian, the 
large influence which his personality and his writings are exerting 
on the younger generation of theological students, have made this 
volume specially significant and already it has attained to fame. The 
feature of it which calls for special mention in view of our present 
discussion is the remarkeble degree in which he has returned to 
the traditional opinion concerning the dates and authenticity of the 
New Testament books. He thinks that Mark’s Gospel should be 
assigned to the years 65-70; our Greek Matthew to 70-75, and 
Luke to a few years later, say 78-90 (p. 654). Though he denies 
that the fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle John, yet he 
describes it as ‘‘ the Gospel of John the Apostle through John the 
Presbyter,’’ and as written not laterthan the very beginning of the 
second century (p. 659). The Acts likewise belong to the years 
78-93 (p. 250), while all the epistles of Paul are declared to be 
genuine except the Pastorals, and they have a genuine Pauline 
kernel (pp. 288, 239). A slight doubt is expressed about the 
Ephesians, but on the whole it isranked as genuine. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews is reckoned with some liberality of margin to the 
years 65-95, while the Apocalypse, though supposed to be a 
Christian redaction of a Jewish work, is assigned in its present 
form to the traditional date at the close of Domitian’s reign (p. 
246), and, be it especially noted, to the same author as the fourth 
Gospel (p. 675, note 1). The catholic epistles indeed receive less 
favorable judgment. The authenticity of Peter’s and James’ and 
Jude’s is denied, while John’s are assigned, like the fourth Gospel 
- and the Apocalypse, to the shadowy hand of the presbyter instead 
of to the well-known apostle. But no one at all familiar with the 
history of modern New Testament criticism can fail to be 
startled at the number of critical doubts which criticism is said to 
have refuted and at the large amount of literary evidence which 
all parties now admit to have come to us from the apostolic age. 
Were we to accept all the dates which Prof. Harnack assigns to 
the New Testament books we should have an amount of literature 
belonging to the apostolic period, on which to base at first hand a 
study of apostolic Christianity, quite sufficient to assure us that our 
knowledge of it is clear and real. 

And yet the school of criticism to which Prof. Harnack belongs 
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is also characterized by the effort to minimize the amount of 
historical fact which lay at the foundation of our religion. We 
should not conclude from the ‘‘ retrograde conclusions,” as he him- 
self styles them, concerning the dates of the literature, that Prof. 
Harnack means to accept the traditional account of the rise of 
Christianity. He believes that the structure for which the 
critics of the Tiibingen school required a hundred and fifty years 
really rose in about fifty, the materials out of which it was made 
being all cut and trimmed for quick and ready use when once the 
architectonic foree—the power of the personality of Jesus—began 
to act upon them with mystic overwhelming power. But, amid 
the stir and dust of the swift building-work, we are told, the his- 
torical reality about Jesus is not easy to ascertain with certainty. 
We cannot say that He was miraculously conceived, nor can we 
be quite sure of His physical resurrection, and many of His 
reported deeds and words are more than doubtful. Lis history 
and His teaching are seen in but dim outline. We only know that 
He was, and that His spiritual power over His disciples was such 
that He started in them the mighty current of spiritual life 
which swept with resistless vigor into humanity, embracing as it 
went whatever ideas and forces were anywhere allied in spirit with 
it. 

Now it is fortunate that, with this minimizing and veiling of 
the historical Christ, there should come also the conclusion that 
the traditional dates of the literature are practically correct. A 
large basis is thus provided for argument. The possibility of 
reaching the historical foundation would appear to be nearer than 
before. It will, therefore, not be inappropriate, if we take a brief 
survey of the place which the historical element occupies in the 
New Testament. Approaching this literature, with no other 
assumption than that it originated in the apostolic age, let us note 
afresh the relation in which it shows itself to stand to the history 
and the place which historical fact was felt to occupy in the religion 
of the apostles. By first bearing in mind some of the more obvi- 
ous features of the New Testament, we may be able afterwards to 
appreciate better its relation to more disputed details. 

1. We may remind ourselves first that the New Testament 
books bear internally the evidence of having arisen immediately out 
of the progress of apostolic history. 

The New Testament is not a volume made to order. It is not a 
book which reflectively surveys the whole field and consecutively 
discusses the whole truth with which it deals, as a work by a later 
hand would do. It is the literary product of an historical move- 
ment in actual process, and therefore stands in closest touch with it. 
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If we simply abandon for the moment the thought of the New 
Testament as a single volume, and think of it as a collection of 
documents the relative dates of which are to be investigated, the 
impression that these documents have arisen immediately out of 
occasions which the apostolic history itself produced will become 
strong to the vast majority of readers. 

This appears, e. g., in the familiar fact that the epistles were writ- 
ten to particular communities or persons, situated in definite 
circumstances, and beset by definite needs. It is possible merely 
by their contents to ascertain their occasions. They are full of 
specific allusions. Take even the Epistle of James, which is per- 
haps the least specific of all in its allusions. Yet-it was plainly 
written by a Christian, who was also a devout Jew, and who saw 
in Christianity the natural completion of the Old Testament 
religion. He is not much concerned about doctrinal discussions, 
but he is anxious that his fellow Jewish Christians should both 
be true to their faith amid trial and should prove it by their lives 
to be the perfect law of love. He supposes synagogues in which 
converted and unconverted Jews would be likely to meet together. 
He sees that a Pharisaic and formal faith is the danger of the 
Christian as well as of the non-Christian Hebrew. He knows that 
their national pride of religion might prevent the humility which 
they had learned from Jesus; that their fierce zeal for country, 
the turbulent, rebellious spirit by which, as Josephus shows, later 
Judaism was marked, might destroy their spiritual life ; that their 
busy, commercial activity might smother their faith. We see as 
in a picture the precise condition which from all other evidence 
we should expect to find in the Jewish Christians of the first 
generation among whom the acceptance of Jesus as Messiah had 
spread. So Jewish is it that Spitta thinks it is a Jewish book 
with Christian interpolations. But that hypothesis forgets the 
gradual way along which the bulk of Jewish believers, according 
to every indication, first passed over into the Church. Second- 
century Jewish Christianity would never have produced it. It 
fits perfectly, however, into the first age of Jewish Christianity, 
and may be plausibly considered the earliest extant Christian 
book. And if so much may be said of that epistle, how much 
more may be said of Paul’s, which are directed to specific 


churches or persons and deal in the most lively and graphic 
measure with their temptations and sins and duties. 

Again, the historical books of the New Testament are marked 
by a notorious incompleteness. None of the Gospels treat the whole 
life or even the whole ministry of Jesus Christ. Each of them 
says in effect what the fourth says explicitly, ‘‘ Many other signs 
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did Jesus which are not written in this book.” St. Luke’s works 
alone betray a genuine historical motive; but even his purpose 
did not cover the whole ground. All the historical books were 
written for the immediate religious use of their readers. Luke 
himself states that his object was that Theophilus might know 
the certainty of the things in which he had been instructed. The 
historical books as well as the epistles testify to the fact that their 
production was due, not to the reflection of a later age, but to 
the necessities caused by the earliest religious needs of a rising 
community. 

Still further, we note the variety of the motives which led to 
the production of this literature. We are plainly in contact with 
a movement into which entered a great many kinds of moving 
forces, practical and theoretical, individual, social and _ civil, 
ethical and theological and ecclesiastical, intellectual and religious 
—as would be expected in a real movement in human society. 
Here there is the impress of a strong personality, lilze that of Paul, 
with its intense emotion and delicate power and eager effort to lay 
down the duties of the Christians; again, there is the impress of 
a truth, working out its results in the concrete national relations 
of Jew and Gentile. There are varieties of style; back of that 
there are varieties of culture and training; different aspects of the 
same truth presented by different writers ; different types of mind 
disclosed in different forms of literary production. The literature 
thus discloses the intensity and living reality of the history by its 
variety of motive. Nothing but a profound movement in the 
minds of men could cause so many chords to vibrate. 

Still further, the books are for the most part independent of one 
another. Peter’s epistles, indeed, show acquaintance with James’ 
and Paul’s and Jude’s, and the fourth Gospel shows acquaintance 
with the synoptics. But even when acquaintance of one with 
another may be proved, there is independence ; and if one writer 
occasionally borrows from another, he has his own distinct in- 
dividuality undiminished; while in the majority of cases the 
independence is unqualified. Of course the later writers must 
have been familiar with the earlier works, and the apostolic liter- 
ature as a whole was soon recognized as a bequest of the apostles 
to the Church. But in its production it is essentially the work of 
independent writers, each of whom, even when he consciously 
followed another, felt himself qualified to speak on his own 
authority in the name of the truth. 

Yet again, the literary forms of these books are very simple and 
primitive. The rhetorician, the epic poet, the speculative philos- 
opher had not yet appeared. There are eloquent passages, but 
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they are kindled by the presence of a living audience. There are 
rhythmic sentences and fragments of song, but they are all the 
products of devout emotion or the rude beginnings of worship. 
There are lofty theological arguments, but they are begotten of 
specific and concrete situations. There are visions of the unseen, 
described in highly symbolical language, but their drapery is 
mostly borrowed from the Old Testament and their incentive lay 
in the stress upon the writer of actual events. The Greek purist 
may look with contempt at the Hebraic construction and the rude 
diction, the unartificial, uncultured style of much of the New 
Testament ; but for that very reason are we the more confident 
that it is the immediate product of the apostolic age, and that its 
genesis was directly due to a movement too real to be artificial, too 
intense to be polished, too practical to produce the finer forms of 
literary composition. 

And finally, the New Testament books are all of them, with 
the exception of Luke’s, plainly the product of Hebrew minds, 
though written in Greek. Not only is their style Hebraistic, but 
the writers think in Hebrew forms. Their conceptions of God, 
of redemption, of the future, of the moral life, are all Hebrew. 
St. John is no exception, for his Logos doctrine shows no affiliation 
with Greek thought except the name; and even St. Luke, who 
was a Gentile, while he certainly possessed elements of Greek 
culture, was so thoroughly saturated with Hebrew modes of 
thought and life that he really forms no exception to the rule. It 
is true that Paul’s epistles indicate that he, too, was not unfa- 
miliar with Hellenic, especially Stoic, thought, and with some of 
the legal forms and many of the social customs of the Graeco- 
Roman world. He uses these as illustrations. Possibly, as in the 
doctrine of adoption, they did affect his statements of doctrine to 
a slight degree. But, as Prof. Harnack says, Paul is ‘‘ the high- 


est product of the Jewish spirit,’’ and the premises and processes 


of his theology lie wholly in the Hebrew sphere. 

This Hebraism of apostolic literature is specially significant. It 
conclusively proves that the literature belongs to the constructive 
apostolic period, and was born out of the lives of Hebrew apos- 
tles. Post-apostolic literature shows itself in some of its aspects 
to have been likewise the immediate product of its history, and 
some of the features we have pointed out in the New Testament 
may also be found in it. But the great bulk of second-century 
literature differs from the New Testament conspicuously by the 
infusion into it of Gentile, philosophical, Alexandrian, Greco- 
Roman modes of thought which bespeak the new training out of 
which the Christians of the post-apostolic period generally came. 


fo) 
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In Prof. Harnack’s recent book the literature of the first two cen- 
turies is presented with no discrimination as regards its quality 
and, except in the table at the close of the voiume, with no 
chronological arrangement. The result is to obscure the differences 
which really exist. In fact, there is a great gulf between apostolic 
and post-apostolic literature, both as regards freshness and vigor 
and as regards the prevailing premises and processes of thought. 
In the post-apostolic age we have a literature sensible of its 
dependence on the age preceding, and endeavoring, with many 
failures and mistakes, to follow in the way of its predecessor. In 
the New Testament literature we have works whose occasion, 
incompleteness, variety of motive, independence, simplicity and 
freshness, and pervading Hebraism testify to their being the direct 
products ef the apostolic history itself. 

2. But this literature further discloses an actual progress in the 
history against which it lies so closely. Our canonical arrange- 
ment of the books of the New Testament obviously suggests at 
once such a historical movement. It begins with the fourfold 
history of Christ and is followed by the history of the creation 
of Gentile Christianity. Then to the historical books are joined 
the epistles and the Apocalypse, without, however, any attempt 
at chronological arrangement. This exhibits in a rough way the 
historical basis for the rise and progress of apostolic Christianity. 
The arrangement in its substantial features goes back to the 
second century. It shows the conviction of the post-apostolic 
Church that apostolic literature represented and was based upon a 
real history. But the question may be raised whether this early, 
yet post-apostolic, conviction was correct. Is there anything in 
the literature itself to confirm it? Certainly the beliefs of those 
so near to the apostolic age are entitled to the highest respect. 
Yet they erred in other things, and some claim that they erred in 
this. Let us, therefore, note the evidence which the books them- 
selves contain of the course of the history out of which they grew. 

(a) We note that they disclose a progress in doctrinal teachiny 
which evidently implies an historical progress back of it. Few 
doubt, e. g., as to the general order in which the epistles of Paul 
were written. They fall into four groups as naturally as if they 
had been dated. The Epistles to the Thessalonians deal precisely 
with those topics which would naturally come forward in the first 
preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles, viz., the divine judg- 
ment upon sin and the believer's hope in the future triumph of 
Christ, together with the necessity of a pure life and patient 
endurance. The Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians and 
Romans as obviously belong later, since they deal with questions 
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which suppose further reflection on the way of salvation and the 
rise of controversy in the Church, caused by the extension of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles, as well as with Church difficulties 
which required time for their development. While their relative 
order may be a question, yet they clearly belong to the same 
period—the Galatians and Romans most obviously, but the Corin- 
thians also, since 2 Corinthians reflects the same Judaistic contro- 
versy and opposition to Paul’s apostolic authority, and it could not 
have been long separated from 1 Corinthians. The latter also 
implies a development of both church life and doctrinal error 
which forces us to place it later than the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians. In like manner the Epistles of the Imprisonment, with 
their changed situation of the apostle and the emergence of spec- 
ulative error offset by a more elaborate Christology, as certainly 
belong to a still later period; and the Pastorals, as every one will 
now admit, to the latest of all. The other epistles likewise 
arrange themselves quite clearly on the same principle. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews implies a period when Jewish Christianity 
had long existed and was in the midst of a crisis caused by a false 
but patriotic attachment to the tottering, or perhaps just fallen, 
ritual; while the Epistles of John as plainly bespeak the ‘‘ last 
hour,’’ as the writer calls it, of the apostolic age, and belong to 
the same type of thought as the fourth Gospel. There may be 
more room for debate as to the location of James, and Peter, Jude 
and the Apocalypse ; but enough has been already ascertained to 
make difference of opinion in regard to them unimportant for 
our point. 

And not only so, but the historical books, so far as they contain 
didactic elements, discover to us the same progress of doctrinal 
statement. The speeches of Peter in the early chapters of the 
Acts evince such an undeveloped statement of the faith that they 
cannot but be located at the beginning of the process of apostolic 
teaching. They are content to prove Jesus Messiah from Old 
Testament prophecy, to summon Israel to repentance, to proclaim 
the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus as ‘‘ the servant of Jeho- 
vah,’’ and to point to the glory of Messiah and His Israel in the 
approaching future. Nor do we hesitate to affirm that the teach- 
ing of Christ, as reported in the Gospels, provides, when judged 
internally, the rich germ out of which the other doctrinal state- 
ments of the New Testament may be explained as growing. Many 
attempts have been made to show that the evangelists report the 
teaching of Christ under the dominance of later doctrinal ideas ; 
and we may admit that in the selection of their material the later 
situation of the writer, his special purpose and the needs of his 
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readers, may more or less be discerned. But it is certain that 
their reports present Christ as teaching in a form which cannot 
have been conceived in the light of the later doctrinal modes of 
statement. Paulinism, e. g., is just as obviously a later statement 
of truth than the Sermon on the Mount, or the Parables, as 
Augustinianism is later than Nica or the Westminster Confes- 
sion than Calvin. Even in the Fourth Gospel, though the writer 
had an explicit doctrine of the Logos, and though he intended to 
support it by his report of Christ’s teaching, he never imputes its 
terminology to Him. 

Thus a progress of didactic statement surely appears in the apos- 
tolic literature. Its existence is the demonstrated result of exege- 
sis and its detailed ascertainment the problem of Biblical Theology. 
But of course all this infallibly indicates an historical movement of 
the most real and profound character. Whether the impetus to 
advancing doctrinal statement be supposed to have come from 
within or from without the Christian community, or both from 
within and from without, its presence in the New Testament is a 
demonstration that the literature registers a real history which, so 
far as it pertains to the thought and religious life of the primitive 
community, this doctrinal advance will enable us confidently to 
ascertain. 

(b) And further still, we note that the literature, including now 
the development of doctrine, discloses definite historical relations 
and especially definite conflicts which respond to every test of 
reality. Iam purposely leaving out the express historical state- 
ments of the historical books. I want to remind you that if we 
take only the teaching contained in the New Testament we have 
still a disclosure of a definite historical movement. Thus the 
reported teaching of Jesus at once takes us back to the Jewish 
world with its sects and parties ; with its social customs, religious 
beliefs, civil and political conditions ; with its characteristic faults 
and its well-known hopes. That teaching, unless all our knowl- 
edge of past history be false, could not have been delivered except 
in that land and among that people and under the political and 
religious circumstances which we know existed at the period when 
the Gospel aflirms that Christ lived. We could as easily imagine 
the Buddha arising in modern England as Jesus anywhere else or 
at any other time than when and where the New Testament 
locates him. And then the Epistles again reflect with equal 
appropriateness the changed and changing situations which must 
have come about if such a doctrinal development as they present 
did ensue, and if, as we know to have been the case, the religion 


of Jesus became the Gentile Christianity of the second century. 


Q 
oO 
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The breach with Judaism, e. g., could not have been immediate ; 
and so there must have resulted a community of Jewish Christians 
such as isimplied in the Epistle of James. But Gentile Christi- 
anity could not have been established without violent opposition, 
and so the Judaistic controversy, as reflected in the epistles of 
Paul, becomes historically almost a necessity. The spread of 
Judaism in the dispersion and its frequent combination with for- 
eign ideas is a well-known fact, the importance of which is every 
day becoming more clear; and so the rise within the Pauline 
churches of half-Jewish, half-Pagan error precisely corresponds to 
what the situation would naturally lead us to expect. So the 
history of persecution, as revealed in the Epistles, shows it'to have 
been first only at the hands of the Jews, and not till much later at 
the hands of the Romans, just as, in view of the strongly Hebrew 
character of the movement at the first, and its gradual widening into 
the consciousness of a universal religion, we may be sure was 
really the case. Finally, the Johannine writings exhibit the 
Church’s world-consciousness, as we may call it, its sense of being 
universal in its mission and in opposition to the world, which pre- 
cisely corresponds to the situation as it must have existed at the 
close of the century according to the testimony of those writers, 
like Clement and Ignatius, who were either contemporary or 
followed soon after. 

Thus it appears that the apostolic literature discloses a real 
history, the progress of which in its essential outlines can be ascer- 
tained from the literature quite apart from the historical narratives 
which are included in it. These latter, however, are confirmed by 
their agreement with the other indications of the literature. Its im- 
plications coincide with their express affirmations. I do not now 
refer to the details of the Gospels and Acts, but to their general 
outlines ; though it must be obvious that trustworthiness in those 
portions where a narrative can be verified is so much evidence in 
favor of its trustworthiness in other portions. The principal fact 
to be remembered is that the literature not only, as we have seen, 
bears the marks of having arisen out of an actual history, but 
that it also discloses, apart from its direct statements, the outlines 


of the progress of the history. That history makes the literature 


intelligible. All this gives one the feeling that he is dealing in 
the literature with what is genuine; that the movement was not 
an artificial or a superficial one, and that the books which survive 
from it are trustworthy and sufficient witnesses of the historical 
forces which caused and carried forward the movement itself. 

3. Let us look, then, at the creating, controlling forces which 
are shown by the literature to have been operative in the primi- 
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tive Christian communities, with a view particularly to the part 
which belief in historical fact played in the movemeut as a whole. 

New Testament literature reveals apostolic Christianity as a vital 
movement in society, and as, just because it was so vital, a very 
complex one. That is to say, it contained many elements and 
combined them by the vigor and vitality of the Spirit that was in 
it. We may see in it, e. g., that intense religious faith which was 
characteristic of the best type of Hebrew piety, with its strict 
monotheism, its belief in revelation, its acceptance of the Old 
Testament as inspired, its doctrine of redemption, its strong expec- 
tation of a Messiah and with Him of deliverance for the Israel of 
God. We may also see in it a vigorous intellectual movement, 
since it awakened the mind to the necessity of some statement in 
explanation of its lowly origin and great claims, as well as to the 
contemplation of God revealed by Christ, of His ways with men 
as viewed in the light of Christ’s person and career, and of the 
dignity of Christ Himself. We may further see in it a tremen- 
dous moral movement, an intense manifestation of that view of 
life which surrenders pleasure for the sake of duty, the visible for 
the spiritual, present desire for future reward, and which in this 
instance made holiness, as revealed in God and in the life of 
Christ, the actual prize for which men strove. So we may see in 
it a social movement, which bound men of all classes and races 
into a brotherhood whose bond was religious faith operative in 
mutual love. In like manner it evidently had ethnic and even 
political relations; and if these illustrate its more external features 
and effects, we may see in it also a profoundly spiritual life, unfold- 
ing itself in conduct and in thought, and, like an organism, bring- 
ing out of its earliest form its later fruits. So apostolic Christianity 
lies before the historical student. It is obvious that so complex a 
movement must have been very profound ; that it must have had 
a strong basis; that it must have been impelled by considerations 
which completely mastered the minds and hearts of its followers. 
This complexity is revealed in the literature, as we have already 
shown, and the inquirer cannot but ask what was the ultimate 
producing cause, 

The inquiry is rendered the more urgent because.of the vigorous 
intellectual and moral life disclosed in the literature. The new 
theory of the genesis of Christianity, represented by Prof. Har- 
nack, tells us that the overpowering, uniting, crystallizing force 
was the enthusiasm produced by the moral influence of Jesus and 
His proclamation of the kingdom of God. This was launched at 
an opportune time, when ideas were already current in and out of 
Judaism which it used, with the result of erecting in a very few 
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years the complex structure which appears in our New Testament. 
The New Testament gives us the conceptions about Christ’s earthly 
life and about His person, with the deductions from them, which 
the apostolic age manufactured by the power of its unparalleled 
enthusiasm out of the materials which lay around it in the Jewish 
and then in the Hellenic and Roman worlds.* We ask, however, 
was it an unintelligent enthusiasm which thus displayed itself so 
vigorously in the intellectual and moral spheres? So far as it 
was intellectual, it must have felt compelled to give an account of 
itself which would not consciously violate known truth. So far 
as it was moral, it must have been still more impelled not to prac- 
tice conscious deception. Was the enthusiasm of the apostles, as 
revealed in the literature, a riotous speculative tendency, or a 
tumultuous child of fancy? Does it reveal itself to us in its literary 
productions, like the Gnostic remains of the second century, as 
having cut itself loose from dependence on objective fact? Able 
to absorb whatever truth it found elsewhere it certainly was. But 
that is a very different thing from the conception of it as creating 
by speculation and absorption from foreign sources its own history 
of Jesus and throwing its own intellectual garment about His 
figure. Now there would seem to be no better way of testing the 
matter than by examining the attitude which the producers of 
apostolic literature consciously maintained to the history in which 
they were actors. In illustration of this we may note the follow- 
ing points : 

(1) The first is, that side by side with the production of didactic 
works like the Epistles, there went in the apostolic Church the 
production of historical works; and that it was after doctrinal con- 
troversy and activity had fully developed that the production of 
historical literature concerning the life of Christ and the earlier 
course of the Church reached its height and its final expression. 
In other words, the Gospels and the Acts were written, as we have 
seen, after many of the Epistles. They, however, were not the 
lirst attempts to set forth the facts on which Christianity was 


based. Luke, in his preface, refers to previous ones. We have 


reason to believe that his Gospel gives a fair idea of what 


* To quote from the Preface of Prof. Harnack’s recent book: ‘Sobald man 
sich aber klar macht, dass von Anfang an in der Jiingerschaar Christi die 
Krafte eines pneumatischen Enthusiasmus ebenso entfesselt gewesen sind, 
wie der Trieb, die Schiitze der tiefsten Erkenntnisse zu heben, und dass diese 
Krifte und Triebe in cinem Zeitalter wirksam wurden, zu dessen in der Ge- 
schichte beispicllosem Reichthum an religiésen und sittlichen Erkenntnissen, 
Geschichtsbetrachtungen und Mysterien nichts mehr fehlte als das Evange- 
lium und die Befreiung des Willens, damit er wolle—, so wird man sich tiber die 
Fille gleichzeitiger religiéser Gedanken und Formbildungen und wiederum 
Uber die Schnelligkeit ihrer Entwickelung nicht mehr wundern,”’ 
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formed a regular part of St. Paul’s preaching. All along the 
course of the history, the ‘‘ Gospel’’ had been preached. It con- 
sisted primarily of the message of Jesus and the message about 
Jesus; so that from the earliest times the books which contained 
the story of Jesus were called ‘‘ Gospels,’ and their combined 
reports the Gospel. Historical testimony was, therefore, from 
the beginning, a constant factor in the mind of apostolic Christi- 
anity. The literature shows irrefutably that it was as widespread 
and as invariable a feature of the propagation of the new religion 
as doctrinal instruction was. In fact, it bloomed out, as we have 
said, in greater prominence as the apostolic age drew toward its 
close. The historical interest was evidently considered fundamental. 
The desire for historical knowledge, evidently grew as time sepa- 
rated the disciples from the beginning. The wish to put it in per- 
manent form was the motive for the written Gospels. The interest 
in the history appears steadily advancing when Luke undertook to 
draw up his two books on the historical basis and rise of Gentile 
Christianity—books in which a grasp on the internal and external 
relation of events most clearly appears. What does all this mean, 
if not that the new religion felt itself to rest on historical facts ; 
that these were thought a necessity for its comprehension ; that 
they were constantly and laboriously reported ; and that the prinei- 
pal aim was to rest the faith of the Church on the actual events 
and teachings given in the history of Jesus? 

It is said, however, this was not done in a really historical spirit ; 
that the Gospels show a free working over of the story of: Jesus 
for the purposes of religious or doctrinal instruction; that they 
subordinate historical truth to religious motives and do not show 
real reverence for historical fact. A critic’s opinion in this matter 
is, of course, the result of many small considerations, each one of 
which would, in a complete discussion, have to be examined by 
itself; but there are some larger and more patent features of the 
Gospels which may be mentioned here. 

One is, that it can no longer be maintained that our Gospels were 
written under the influence of constraining theological tendencies. 
Prof. Harnack, as we have seen, puts them in the first century, and 
is willing to date Mark as far back as 65-70. That they have no 
controlling doctrinal tendency is now also quite generally admitted. 
It ought to be evident to all careful students of them. Matthew’s 
is not a Jewish Gospel, for it distinctly contemplates the rejection of 
the Jews, the call of the Gentiles and universal Christianity (e. g., 
viii. 11, 12, xxi. 33-46, xxviii. 19, 20). Mark’s is a narrative 
delighting in purely objective incidents, with the vivid touches of 
an eye-witness, and governed, as has always been observed, by no 
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theological motive at all. Luke’s is not Pauline in any polemic 
sense, bases his narrative on the testimony of the original wit- 
nesses, and has even been accused of Ebionism. Thus no control- 
ling tendency appears in their production ; and if they be dated as 
early as Prof. Harnack dates them, the suggestion becomes doubly 
incredible. 

Another fact is that the Epistles, so far as they contain historical 
allusions to Jesus, agree entirely with the Gospels. They do con- 
tain many such allusions, some of which I shall note presently. 
They provide contemporaneous, yet independent, evidence. The 
perfect harmony of their implications with the Gospel narratives is 
a strong support to the simplicity and trustworthiness of the latter, 

A third consideration is, that the Fourth Gospel, which was 
written in the interest of doctrine, is the most minute of all in its 
historical references and details. It gives us the framework of 
Christ’s life. It introduces a multitude of small facts which evi- 
dently lingered in the vivid remembrance of the author. It even 
describes the feelings of the disciples on the several occasions in 
Christ’s life on which they were specially moved. Though setting 
Jesus forth as divine, it tells of His weariness, His tears, His broken 
heart. It utterly resists the idea that the drift of Gospel literature 
was to depart from facts in the interest of pious fancy or Old Tes- 
tament prophecy or doctrinal ideas. Yet it stands at the close of 
the apostolic age and evidently assumed familiarity with the 
sarlier narrative contained in the Synoptics. 


These considerations decidedly oppose the view that the Gospels 
are free reworkings of the story of Jesus. As they stand before 
us in the literature they attest a conscious dependence of the 


apostolic Church on history, reverence for facts, the effort to con- 
serve the facts as they really happened as well as to show their 
signification for the Church. 

(2) Yet it is not alone the historical portions of the New Testa- 
ment which reveal the attitude of the apostolic Christians to their 
history. The didactic books afford an equally cogent line of evi- 
dence. For the doctrinal teachings imply belief in the history ; the 
doctrines are built upon the supposition that certain facts are true; 
and while the doctrines are differently expressed by different 
writers, all of them presuppose the same historical facts. Take, 
e.g., any of the Christological passages of St. Paul, as, for in- 
stance, that in the second chapter of Philippians, beginning ‘‘ Who 
being in the form of God,’’ ete. It is an appeal to the Philip- 
pians to imitate Jesus, and the doctrinal richness of the section 
arises from the apostle’s desire to set the known mind of the 
Master vividly before them. It begins, indeed, with the state- 
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ment of Christ’s preéxistence, but only that it may bring out the 
meaning of His earthly life. He made Himself of no account. 
He was a real man. He humbled Himself to be obedient to the 
death of the cross. He was raised and exalted. The facts are 
placed in their doctrinal framework, but the whole force of the 
passage would be lost if writer and reader did not assume the 
same objective facts. It is again Paul who entreats them by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ (2 Cor. x. 1); who reminds 
them that though the Lord was rich, yet for their sakes He became 
poor (2 Cor. xiii. 9); who placarded Christ crucified before the 
Galatians (iv. 1); who magmas Jesus as ‘‘ made of a woman, made 
under the law ’’ (Gal. iv. 4), f the seed of David according to 
the flesh’? (Rom. i. 3); who bate to His teaching as well 
known to the Corinthians (1 Cor, vii. 10), and reéchoes it in the 
twelfth chapter of ‘‘ Romans ;” who describes Christ’s institution 


of the Supper ‘‘ on the night in which he was betrayed ’’ (1 Cor. 
xi), and marshals the apostolic witness to the resurrection (1 Cor. 
xv). When we turn to Peter we find the assumption of and refer- 
ence to the same or similar facts, to the resurrection (i. 3), the holi- 
ness and patience of Jesus at His trial (ii. 22, etc.), certainly to the 
Lord’s last commands to feed His sheep (v. 1-4), not to speak of 
the open allusions in the Second Epistle to the 'T'ransfiguration and 


the Lord’s prediction of Peter’s death. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is anonymous; but whether by Paul or Barnabas, or any 
other, it is specially rich in allusions to the facts of Christ’s life. 
It deckares the Gospel to have been first spoken unto them by the 
Lord (iv. 15), to the Redeemer’s agony in the garden (v. 7), to His 
temptations (iv. 15), to His lofty character, ‘‘ holy, harmless, 
undefiled ’’ (vii. 26), to His crucifixion without the walls of Jeru- 
salem (xiii. 22), as well as to His death and resurrection. Even in 
the Apocalypse, with its highly figurative descriptions, we do not 
find a syllable that suggests belief in any other history of Jesus 
than that with which we are familiar in the Gospels ; while in the 
first Epistle of John, the sublime doctrine of eternal life through 
the eternal Word is linked with the writer’s assurance that ‘ that 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and our hands 
handled,” was the One through whom the life was manifested. In all 
these explanations we may see doctrine laying hold of the mind of 
the Christian writer,—profound, startling, mysterious ideas,—but 
these always growing out of alleged objective facts. The doctrine 1s 
simply the explication of the facts; and throughout the whole 
didactic part of the literature, the same facts are assumed as the 
ground for every doctrinal manifesto. 
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Moreover, the very indirectness and occasional manner in which 
the historical facts are thus referred to is an indication that the 
writers assumed as true what all believed, and that there was no 
tendency, intentional or unintentional, to create the facts. <A 
writer, elaborating an idea which he wished his fellow-Chris- 
tians to believe, but which did not rest on  well-accredited 
facts, would have been sure to have interwoven into his thesis a 
more or less extensive account of the story as he wished it to be 
believed, and would have sought to attest it as true. This is just 
what we do find in the apocryphal, and still more in the heretical, 
literature of the second and third centuries. So we find in the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, in the acts of Paul and Thecla, in 
Clementine’s Homilies and Recognitions. Here ideas are bolstered 
up by alleged historical narratives. But while the allusions to the 
history in the New Testament Epistles are sufficient to show the 
outline of fact which was believed, and while the doctrine grew 
evidently out of a belief in the facts, the facts are not elaborated 
nor manipulated nor are they made conspicuous as if the writer 
were seeking to justify his conclusions. They simply lie at the 
basis of the doctrine, and indicate very clearly that the intellectual 
and ethical advance of apostolic Christianity rested not on a fluc- 
tuating or fluid tradition, but on a history, the outlines of which 
all knew and loved to repeat, and which lay before them in sub- 
stantially a fixed form. 

(3) And now to these considerations may be added as a third the 
great stress which the New Testament shows was from first to last 
laid on the testimony of the apostles. The position assigned to the 
apostles in the Book of Acts is well known. If, on the one hand, 
they were the authoritative founders of the Church, through whom 
the Spirit uttered His will, not indeed to the exclusion of other 
organs but as Ilis established, official channels, so that the Acts 
may be described as the narrative of tlie establishment of Gentile 
Christianity by the Spirit through the apostles; on the other hand 
they were the specific witnesses to the historical life and teaching 
of the Lord. When it was proposed to select a successor to the 
traitor, these conditions of the apostolate were laiddown. ‘‘ Where- 
fore of these men which have companied with us all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 


baptism of John until that same day that he was taken up from us, 


must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.’ 
Thus apostolic testimony to the historical ministry of Jesus was the 
express foundation on which the establishment of the Church was 
held to rest. And this cannot be regarded asa later idea, imputed 
by the author of Acts to the earliest believers, and displacing a 
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condition of things in which each believer was an independent 
authority to himself. For all the other books of the Testament 
agree in this representation of the apostolic office. The Gospels 
do so explicitly, for the Synoptics record the selection of ‘‘ the 
twelve’’ that they might be Christ’s chosen representatives ; and 
John records the promise, ‘‘ Ye also shall be witnesses, because ye 
have been with me from the beginning.’? With this agrees St. 
Paul’s habitual description both of his own apostolic prerogatives 
and of the college to which he belonged. Jn 1 Cor. xv he marshals 
the apostolic witness to the resurrection, and in Eph. ii. 20 declares 
that the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets. In the same vein write Peter and Jude and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Not only do we read of them 
‘that have preached the gospel unto you With the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven,’ and the solemn declaration tuat ‘ we 
have not spoken cunningly devised fables, but were eye-witnesses of 
his majesty,’’ and the strong exhortation to ‘‘ remember the words 
which were spoken before by the apostles of. our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;’’ but we are told of that ‘‘ great salvation, which first 
began to be spoken by the Lord and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him, God also bearing them witness with signs 
and wonders and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost 
according to his own will.” On the testimony of eye-witnesses 
Luke tells us, the Gospel history was written and the city of God 
in the vision of the Apocalypse rests on twelve foundations which 
are the twelve apostles of the Lamb. It is‘clear that, according 
to the unanimous testimony of the apostolic literature, the 
witness of the apostles to the historical life and teachings 
of Jesus was a constant and primary factor in the mind of the 


original Church. Their authority as teachers was insepar- 
ably connected with their authority as witnesses. Their doc- 


trines were not independent truths but elucidations and ap- 
plications of the historical teaching and work of Jesus. While 
God often spoke directly to others, nothing was held to be 
certainly true which did not agree with apostolic instruction. The 
reliance on these competent, chosen and accredited witnesses to 
what Jesus had said and done was the framework of the faith, 
which thus declared itself to be consciously and conscientiously 
derived from explicit historical evidence. None might override 
apostolic authority. ‘‘ If any man,’’ says Paul, ‘‘ thinketh himself 
to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things 
which I write unto you that they are the commandment of the 
Lord.’’ That authority was no less concerning history than it was 
concerning doctrine. The two were always conjoined and the posi- 
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tion which, according to every evidence, the apostles occupied, as 
witnesses and as teachers, in the primitive Church, proves not only 
that the early believers acknowledged an external inspired author- 
itv, but also that in their consciousness the historical facts on 
which their religion rested were felt to be fundamental, were care- 
fully cherished, were accepted because the evidence for them was 
clear and the witnesses trustworthy, and formed the ground ot 
their belief and conduct. 

Thus the literature shows the large part which the historical 
clement played in the complex life of the apostolic Church. It is 
true, of course, that the historical Christ became more and more 
resplendent with heavenly light. The vast significance of His 


advent upon earth and of His death upon the cross more clearly 


appeared, The dignity of His person was more accurately defined. 
His place in the world’s history and in the life of the cosmos 
loomed out more and more grandly. The Old Testament received 
hew interpretation, and in turn shed new light on the lowly but 
now risen Redeemer. Other truths obtained fresh meaning when 
related to Him and His mission. Christianity became more and 
more a complete system of truth and life as the incarnate Word 
was spelled out in the language of the intellect and of the heart, 
and spoken in synagogue, school and ecclesia. But the evidence 
resists the idea that this was an idealization of Him or of His 
history, or that the apostolic believers ever lost their hold on the 
original facts. It was not a merely moral impression which He 
had made upon them, nor was He a figure of dough in the hands 
of their speculation or enthusiasm. The historical side of their 
religious consciousness maintained its place. Out of His history, 
reported by competent witnesses, and then illuminated by the 
Spirit, but always out of the history does the literature show that 
Christianity arose and spread. 

Thus the New Testament, like a geological section, reveals 
infallibly the processes, and the order of the processes, by which 
the Christian world was made. There has been no need to call to 
our aid the doctrine of inspiration. The record may be read by 
any one and the facts ascertained. The persistent doubter will 
have either to call to his aid the doctrine that miracles are impos- 
sible or else undertake to show how this universal, intelligent and 
sober conviction concerning historical facts, attested by eye- 
witnesses and related in a remarkably fixed form, arose and main- 
tained itself. To do so, with the evidence as we now have it, will 
require a subtler ingenuity than has ever yet appeared in the 
museum of criticism. For us the conclusion is quite different. 
We obtain fresh confidence in the veracity of that testimony con 
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cerning Jesus which His apostles gave, which explains apostolic 
history and is woven, as we have seen, into the fabrie of their 
literature as it was into that of their lives. True, He is a super- 
natural Christ ; but He is none the less on that account historical. 
As we study the records, we receive a clear, strong vision of 
Him whose coming created Christianity, who spoiled the princi- 
palities and powers of the ancient world and brought salvation to 
millions of our race. After modern doubt in its frantic effort to 
reduce Christianity to a minimum has gone back from the Reforma- 
tion to the Fathers, and from Augustine to the Greeks, and from 
the Greeks to the apestles, and from the apostles to Christ—so 
that the ery, ‘‘ Back to Christ,’’ has become an axe with which 
to break down the building work of the Christian centuries, by a 
strange Nemesis we are told that of Christ Himself we can know 
nothing with certainty except that He lived and taught. His 
existence cannot be doubted nor that He exerted tremendous spir- 
itual power. Somebody was there, it is plain, and men called 
Him rightly the Christ. But He is to us ‘‘ the ‘veiled Prophet” 
of Judea. We may not look upon His face. We do not know 
certainly just what He said. We are not sure even of what He 
did. We must be content to do as it is said the first disciples did— 
make Him the figure over which to cast our own ideals of what is 
best and holiest. This is the Christ which a certain prevalent 
type of modern theology is offering to the world. He cannot be 
expected todo much to heal the world’s wounds. Te has no clear 
message from the other world, and so not much of a one for this. 
In contrast with Him we confidently place the historical Christ of 
the New Testament, ‘‘ who was manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the nations, believed 
on in the world, received up in glory.’’ Into His face the New 
Testament enables ustolook. His words wedo know. His deeds 
we may see. His sorrow moves our gratitude. His resurrection 
justifies our trust and declares our life. This is the Christ of the 
apostles; the Christ who made Christianity at the beginning ; 
the Christ to trust, to preach and to save the world. It is to His 
feet that our study of the New Testament will lead us. It is His 
truth that we shall hear and believe. It is in communion with 
Him that our minds and hearts will glow. It is He whom you will 
here learn to proclaim to the world to which He sends us with 
His message of eternal life. 


PRINCETON. GEORGE T. PURVES. 





III. 


THE ENGLAND OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY. 


“s pp. seul est grand, mes fréres.’ With these words, so 


simple, yet so loud-ringing, so full of contrast and sig- 


nificance, the famous orator, Massillon, the chosen mouthpiece of 
the French pulpit, began his great funeral sermon on the death of 
Louis XIV in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. ‘This king, the 
terror of his neighbors, the amazement of the universe, the father 
of kings; this king, greater than his great ancestors, more mag- 
nificent than Solomon in all his glory, has also learnt that all is 
vanity.’ . . . . The ideas underlying Massillon’s opening words, 
which gave them the startling sound of a trumpet-call in the 
night, win a clearer significance if we regard them, as we fairly 
may, as a first expression of that craving for equality and brother- 
hood which marks the eighteenth century. ‘They announce the 
essential equality of all men, where God alone is great, and the 
fraternity of all under His fatherly care, a truth too much lost 
sight of in the pride and privilege of the reign now past. Yet 
religion speaks of the equality of all, while she seems to belie 
herself at every step. Her view is that in the presence of the 
eternal, the finite is as nothing; and that compared with the 
Almighty we are so immeasurably small that all human rank 
sinks into nothingness. In the eighteenth century a new render- 
ing of these terms seized on the popular imagination; and the 
Chureh of France, which had, at the beginning, helped to proclaim 
it, was in the end powerless to find any solace for the wants, any 
answer to the demands of the people; and she also for the time 
fell prostrate before the storm.’’ * 

The picture presented to our minds by this striking passage from 
Dean Kitchin’s History of France affords a noteworthy commen- 
tary on the last act of the great drama of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The reigns of Louis and Elizabeth were strongly alike in the focus- 
ing of power in a single person, in the patience with which that 
person was borne with, and in the relief experienced when the 


* Kitchin, History of France, Vol. iii, p. 358. 
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burden of this oppressive personality was lifted from the realm. 
They were glorious rulers, but the glory had grown too great for 
earth. That they had each found a large place in the courts above 
none ventured to doubt. Quaint old Fuller, in his Holy State, did 
not hesitate to declare: ‘‘ Thus died Queen Elizabeth ; whilst liv- 
ing, the first maid on earth; and, when dead, the second in heaven.”’ 
We may well hesitate to imagine to what heights French adulation 
was disposed to exalt the dead Louis le Grand. The people, too, 
were deeply meditating the question of the equality of all men. 
But here the likeness ceases. As the powers of the great queen 
had been expended in a superb conservative struggle to hold the 
straining forces of change and progress in leash, while the ‘‘ grand 
monarch ’’ had spent his strength in completing the ruin of already 
declining movements; so the English Church stood ready with a 
deep sense of moral responsibility to assume and direct the aspira- 
tions of the people, where the French Church had bartered its 
liberty and light for liturgical splendor and worldly welfare. 

All the best impulses of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
came to Kngland in the reign of Elizabeth. It was an immense 
benefit to the country that the intellectual revival of the one was 
quickened by the moral earnestness of the other. It was no loss 
that the keenest intellectual concern was for the books of the Bible 
rather than the dialogues of Plato, and that the most treasured 
triumphs in the creation of a literature in the vulgar tongue should 
bear the names of the translators of the Bible and the supremely 
earnest as well as supremely great dramatist, rather than those of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. But no estimate of mere movements can 
weigh the history of Tudor England. The robust and royal race 
that reigned upon the throne truly ruled her destinies. Guided 
by the infinite providence of God, upheld by the most vigorous 
elements in the State, the Tudors stamped their will upon the land. 
The personal issue of the divorce, the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the maintenance of the forms of parliamentary government, 
forced England along lines of ecclesiastical, social and political 
development in which these personal policies were the determining 
factors. 

Loyal to her father’s conceptions, as far as she can be sup- 
posed to have known and understood them, Elizabeth governed the 
State with large sympathy for the public needs and abiding con- 
fidence in the necessity to Church and State of rest and peace. 
It was easy to understand such a policy while Mary Stuart 
menaced the realm on the one hand and Philip II on the other, 


holding in their united plots the threads of treason and sedition at 


home and of war and persecution abroad. But when Mary’s head 
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had fallen upon the block and Philip’s vaunted Armada had 
been swept in ghastly ruin from the sea; when English patriotism 
had leaped to a new birth and English enterprise was girdling the 
earth : it was hard to understand why English hands should be 
tied and English tongues should be stilled. Who was any longer 
to be feared? Neither pope nor prince had been able to prevail 
when England was divided against herself and no man knew but 
that his neighbor might harbor a Jesuit or correspond with an 
emissary of the Scottish queen. What was now to hinder the 
reaching forth of hands to persecuted brethren, the modification of 
ritual, the vigorous defense of England’s rights on every sea? 
The hand that had once been loved for its strong grasp began to 
gall by what now seemed needless restraint in matters of Church 
and State, affecting both forms and doctrine in the one, and the 
administration of justice and the privileges of Parliament in the 
other. But patience and indulgence on both sides kept the irrita- 
tion that appeared from time to time from growing serious, and 
the country consoled itself with the thought that the queen was 
growing old, and she satisfied her heart with the prayer: ‘‘ Grant 
peace in our time, O Lord.”’ 

Natural science declares that periods of development are also 
periods of differentiation. History shows us that ages of rapid 
progress are marked by movements on large lines, and are followed 
by periods of definition and division. Nowhere is the working of 
this law better seen than in Elizabethan and Stuart England. The 
England of the great queen abounded in variety and life. The 
bonds of feudalism had been burst asunder. A new legal atmos- 
phere in which contract took the place of status; a new political 
theory in which the rights of the governed were placed above the 
prerogatives of the ruler; a new conception of society in which 
wealth and personal qualities rose above ancient class distinctions 
and the supremacy of landed interests; a new Church which 
taught the right of private judgment instead of priestly authority, 
and replaced the confessional with an open Bible ; a new literature 
which with marvelous fertility of form and substance woke the 
people to a self-conscious realization of their individual and 
national existence and all the accompanying privileges, duties and 
opportunities—are but a few of the varied forms in which the spirit 
of the age manifested itself. Over this seething, surging sea of 
life, the queen reigned with rude but liberal hand. She interfered 
with everything that tended to enforce crystallization. She tres- 
passed upon the rights of Parliament, but avoided by consummate 
tact and prudence all open conflict and adjusted differences on 
personal terms rather than on such abstract grounds as would 
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harden into precedents. She threatened to unfrock her bishops 
and forced her views upon them, but evaded all attempts to settle 
ecclesiastical questions. Time was her great ally. Her land 
needed peace, opportunity for commercial growth, a chance to work 
out the mighty problems of Church and State. So she patronized 
genius, but employed mediocrity, provided it was gifted with com- 
mon sense and safe sagacity in business. 

The close of such a reign naturally saw every man of conscious 
purpose eager for the next reign. Proud as they were of the 
past, the future was to give scope for the triumph of their ideas. 
The discontented Romanists looked to the son of Mary Stuart to 
relax the penal statutes beneath which they groaned. ‘The enthu- 
siastic Presbyterians expected the son of the Kirk to organize his 
new kingdom on Presbyterian lines. The Puritans of every shade 
looked for progress in the Church towards tie type of the Reformed 
Churches of the continent, with relaxation of liturgical rules and 
reformation of morals. The more ardent longed for a more vigorous 
foreign policy, with England as the definite head of the Protestant 
world. The merchant adventures expected a bolder and more con- 
sistent attitude towards projects of foreign and colonial trade. The 
great nobles hoped to resover lost ground for their rank. The sim- 
ple citizens hoped to break down yet more the pretenses of mere rank, 
and to shake off the burden of privilege as in the case of the con- 
trol of spiritual ministration by the private right of presentation, 
and in material matters of monopolies of trade and manufacture. 
Men of genius, such as Bacon and Raleigh, trusted that their right- 


ful preéminence would be attained under a young and ambitious 


sovereign. 

Kvery hope was destined to disappointment. It is not too much 
to say that James utterly crushed the spirit of enterprise. The 
sreat policy of delay became in his hands mere dilatoriness. The 
royal rebuke degenerated into mere scolding. The large trust in 
the leadership of the monarch was replaced by a despairing sense 
of the necessity of the people to save themselves. The funda- 
mental trouble with James, aside from a lack of genius for adminis- 
tration, was his failure to master fully the history of the country 
he came to rule. He could have commanded the services of men 
in high official station who could have made plain to him the true 
nature of the English Constitution, opening up to him its facts 
and its fictions, its great central principles and its interpretative 
precedents. But though he fell into good hands at first, and though 
he leaned for nearly a decade (1603-12) upon the capable minister, 
Sir Robert Cecil, whom Elizabeth had bequeathed to him, he 
seems never to have had any true conception of English law or 
English life. 
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In his first Parliament he set himself at variance with the 
great legislative branch of the government, and took up the false 
position which was eventually to destroy his dynasty. As early 
as the reign of Edward III, John Wyelif had cogently stated 
the claims of England to complete independence, whether of 
pope or emperor; and Henry VIII had fully developed the 
principle and the Tudors had successfully vindicated it under the 
phrase, ‘‘ England is an absolute monarchy.” No one ever 
dreamed of deducing from this statement the claim that the king 
of England was absolute, until James sought to do so. Having 
thus turned the phrase which was England’s bulwark against 
foreign oppression into a fortress threatening her internal freedom, 
he proceeded to claim for his attitude divine authority. has 
eame to birth the Tudor theory of ‘‘ The divine right of kings,” 
which when tricked out in the fine fabries of Dr. Manwaring’s 
imaginings became a chief cause of Stuart ruin. The essential 
falsehood in the theory lay in its placing the king above law, as 
was afterwards plainly stated in Judge Berkley’s foolish dictum, 
in his opinion in Hampden’s case: ‘‘ 1 have never read or heard 
that lex was rex, but it is common and most true that rex is lex.”’ 
This view made the coronation oath a piece of silly trumpery, 
and changed the kingship into a supreme instead of a coérdinate 
branch of the government with the Ilouses of Parliament. 

The moderate requests of the millenary petition led to the 
Hampton Court Conference, and there the hopes of every element 
of the great Puritan party were crushed. James chose to seize 
upon the desire for at least a moditication of the Episcopate to 
enunciate another unfortunate part of his program, and the divine 
right of kings was sustained by the divine right of bishops and 
the phrase, ‘‘ No bishop, no king.’ The people asked for bread 
and he gave them a stone. 

Then began the long war of definition. The country longed 
for reforms. The way of progress was blocked by outworn 
customs and ill-observed laws. James, instead of responding to 
the call, began to justify and detine, harking back to every forgot- 
ten and dishonored precedent that his flatterers could discover. 
His own Law of Free Monarchies, Crowell’s Interpreter (a law 
dictionary), and the Canons of 1606, illustrate the definite begin- 
ning of the war of definition against amendment, of retrogression 
against progress, 

Thus James threw himself in the path of every kind of advance, 
and by twenty years (1603-25) of misgovernment weakened the 


land and disintegrated the great forces which made for righteous- 


ness. It was a very different people whom he passed on to his son 
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from that whom he received from his great kinswoman. The genera- 
tion which had felt the glorious thrill of triumph, which ran through 
the land when the great Armada failed, had passed away. The 
age of Burleigh, Walsingham and the elder Bacon, of Howard, 
Hawkins and Drake, of Frobisher, Winter and Gilbert, of 
Leicester, Raleigh and Sydney, of Shakespeare, Spenser and 
Francis Bacon, had passed away. A few great hearts still carried 
on the traditions of the past in every sphere, high-minded states- 
men, lofty patriots, eloquent preachers, gifted prose writers and 
inspired poets were not wanting in England. But they were no 
longer the varied representative exponents of a great national 
movement of patriotism and progress. Henceforth we are met by 
a war of different schools of thought and open antagonism among 
the leaders of opinion. It isno longer for England that men strive, 
but for king or Parliament: it is no longer for a united Church 
content with its open Bible and its Calvinistic theology, but for 
the rule of priest and prelate or the liberty of Presbyterian repub- 
licanism. It is not merely Hobbes and Hooker who lock horns in 
political and ecclesiastical debate, but the pious hearts of Milton 
and Herbert cannot join to sing in tune in heavenly rhapsodies. 
James had dishonored his court by introducing into it such favor- 
ites as the disreputable Robert Carr and the dissolute George Vil- 
liers, and had permitted them to make the court ‘life unspeakably 
base and vile. He had set aside his natural advisers for these unwor- 
thy upstarts, and by raising them and their creatures to the peerage 
he struck a deadly blow at the influence of the House of Lords. 
And most fatal of all, by his book of sports, his attacks upon the 
leaders of Church reform, and the favor shown to time-servers 
among the clergy, he brought about a decay of morals which broke 
the once almost united front of the great movement for Church 
reform. 

Despite all these influences, the great body of the upper 


classes were still on the side of reform at the beginning of 
Charles’ reign. Thus, to quote afew scraps of evidence from a 


thoroughly hostile source, we are told by a recent biographer of 
Archbishop Laud that ‘‘ when Elizabeth died the universities had 
been thoroughly purged of Romanism only to fall into the extrem- 
ity of Calvinism. .... At the close of the reign of James 
. . . Calvinism was supreme at the universities. .... It was 
strong among the clergy ; and it was by Calvinists that England 
was represented abroad when the king sent delegates to the Synod 
of Dort.” Even at so late a date as the actual outbreak of the 
war, he says that ‘‘ the churchmen as a whole were indubitably 
monarchy men, ‘ No bishop, no king.’ Presbyterians, as in Scot- 
4 
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land, were essentially oligarchs. To their party belonged the great 
peers who still cherished the idea of baronial independence and 
aristocratic rule. The Independents .... were of necessity 
Republicans.’’** We can afford to smile at the ‘‘ essential oligar- 
chy of the Presbyterians.’’ No citations from friend or foe are 
needed to prove that the great middle classes were imbued with 
the deep piety and pure morality of the Calvinistic theology. The 
names of Elliot, Hampden, Pym, Winthrop, Hutchinson and 
Cromwell will forever testify to the attitude of the country gentry. 
The thousands upon thousands who in battle and exile maintained 
the cause they loved are the deathless memorial of the faith and 
fidelity of the sturdy merchants and manufacturers of London and 
the towns. 

There is nothing which needs to be emphasized so strongly in 
this day as the alliance of these great elements in society against 
the Stuart conspiracy. It was not a small body of intense relig- 
ious enthusiasts among the clergy, nora body of reactionary nobles 
among the peers, nor yet a small but able body of political mana- 
gers among the commons, nor a combination of these naturally 
antagonistic characters, which brought on the Puritan Revolution. 
Such claims have been iterated and reiterated, but without a shred 
of evidence. The whole period has been overlaid with extrava- 
gant imaginings, until, in the eyes of some devoted churchmen, 
Charies, of whom Mr. Hutton has said that ‘‘ it seemed as though 
he had no fixed moral principles,’’ has been glorified into a saint ; 
while Clarendon set a standard for vituperation by declaring, in 
his so-called History, that Cromwell ‘‘ had all the wickednesses 
against which damnation is denounced and for which hell-fire is 
prepared.’’+ The sober fact is that James began and Charles 
completed the work of consolidating, against the royal claim to 


prerogatives long unknown in England, the great body of the intel- 


ligent classes, including the majority of the greater and lesser 
peers, the country gentry, the universities, the Church and the 
towns. Mr. John Richard Green estimates the Puritan party as 
no less than nine-tenths of the whole people. The Stuart policy 
was at once illegal and illiberal. It struck at the privileges of the 
peers and of the commons, it destroyed confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice, it took away liberty of choice in the services of the 
Church and prescribed rules which were not more objectionable in 
themselves than in the way in which they were imposed. Three 
great cries rang in the people’s ears continually: The king was 

* Rev. W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s College, Oxford, in Social England, 
Vol. iv, pp. 88, 25 and 246, 

+ Clarendon, J/istory of the Rebellion, xv, 156. 
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seeking to overthrow the privileges of Parliament, to betray the 
Church to the pope, and to debase the morals of the people. 
There is no room to question the essential correctness of the 
charges embodied in the first and second of these complaints. Par- 
liamentary government was at its last gasp on the continent in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, and Nngland made no mis- 
take in battling for it with all her might. Not a few members of 


the House of Lords no doubt were much stronger parliamentaria ns 


than they were Puritans. Yet it isa great mistake to underesti- 
mate the devotion of the new nobility, whose houses were largely 
founded on the ruins of the monasteries, to the great Church of the 
Reformation ; and they were neither ingenious enough to explain 
away the essentials of old truths with Chillingworth and Lord 
Herbert, nor subtle enough to construct a new basis of Church 
polity with Andrewes and Laud. We can see plainly enough that 
Charles and Laud had no conscious intention of handing over the 
Church of England to papal bondage; but it is fair to recognize 
that the new channel was not nearly so well worn in the seven- 
teenth as in the nineteenth century, and that the work of the 
Tractarian movement of this century is a very instructive commen- 
tary on the Anglican ideas of Laud and his followers, even if we 
are so generous as to overlook the cases of such leading church- 
men as Bishops Montague and Goodman, the perverts from the 
queen’s circle in the court, and the future of the house of Stuart. 
itself. There was enough to dread in the straight-jacket of litur- 
gical enforcement and the Arminianism of Laud to justify the 
opposition of the leaders of Calvinistic thought, apart from the 
more popular fear of a surrender to the papacy. Every one felt 
the value of morals and manners asa testimony to the worth of 
religious pretensions, and the great improvement in the court life 
of Charles’ reign is decisive evidence of the infiuence of Puritan 
teaching. Archbishop Laud, too, was a vigorous upholder of a 
high standard of private life. But the exigencies of the cause he 
was serving made his personal efforts bear little fruit. We can 
hardly praise the morals of the man who leaned most on the Duke 
of Buckingham and tolerated the irregularities of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, and it is not unfair to think that poverty and the shadows of 
civil war did much to save a court in which Henrietta Maria was 
so important a figure, from occasion for reyret, if not scandal. It is 
but just to Charles and Laud to keep the fact well before us that 
the decay in morals was not primarily due to them. ‘‘ Even 
before the policy of Laud rose into the ascendant, Puritanism 
began to fare more and more hardly within the Church itself. 

Then came a serious decay of religious life in the nation, Every 
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form of moral earnestness was treated with contempt. If a coun- 
try gentleman only discountenanced vice among his neighbors, or 
protected the oppressed among the Puritans, he was denounced as 
a Puritan himself and scoffed at accordingly.’’* Many of the 
highest nobles had abandoned the court early in James’ reign and 
lived in voluntary exile upon their estates or in foreign lands. 
Men like Hampden and Winthrop fled the city of London and 
the growing corruption of the higher circles of society. Every 


earnest heart looked with pain and apprehension to the future. It 
is quite true that there were many pious souls who could not 
follow the Puritan path. They would nevertheless have found 


ample room in such a Church as the Puritans were pleading 
for But there was no room for the Puritan in the Church of 
Charles and Laud. Mr. John Henry Shorthouse, who in his 
great novel has given us so sweet a picture of the retreat of the 
Ferrars at Little Gidding, savs, in speaking of the poet Herbert : 
‘‘ What seems to have been the peculiar mission of Herbert 
and of his fellows is that they showed the English people what a 
fine gentleman, who was also a Christian and a churchman, might 
be. They set the tone of the Church of England, and they 
revealed, with no inefficient or temporary effect, to the uncultured 
and unlearned the true refinement of worship. They united deli- 
cacy of taste in their choice of ornament and of music with culture 
of expression and of reserve and they showed that this was not 
incompatible with devoted work and life.”’ 

It was doubtless a noble mission to show ‘‘ the English people 
what a fine gentleman, who was also a Christian and a churchman, 
might be;’’ but it was equally well performed by such Puritans as 
Lord Fairfax and John Hampden.t And the Puritan preacher 
and the Puritan hearer had a higher mission which they well per- 
formed. That mission was nothing less than to show to England 
and to the whole world, for their lives are still as lamps to the 
nations, how pure and gentle rough and unlearned men and women 
could become under the influence of a vital and sublime faith in God. 
Not only did they have a mission, but as Mr. Gardiner, the great 
historian of the age, has well observed, ‘‘ there was that in these 
men which could not be conquered.” They were the servants of 
God, elect, precious in Ilis sight, and heirs of the promises. And 


‘unto him that overcometh.”’ 


the promises are 
When the Long Parliament met, Charles and Laud and Strafford 
were called upon to meet a united England. Behind the king and 


his ministers stood but a feeble party. What little strength it had 


* Rev. John Brown, D.D., in Social England, iv, p. 41. 
+ See Macaulay’s beautiful tribute in his essay on Hampden. 
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lay in its advantage of position. Its elements were, first, the 
personal and official adherents of the administration of Church and 
State ; secondly, the time-servers who forever wait upon the hands 
of him who has anything to give; and, thirdly, that large body of 
the blindly conservative to whom what is, is always best. But 
the last element, which was the only element of any real strength, 
was in a state of complete passivity, where it was not for the time 
being actually supporting the Parliament as the real representative 
of conservatism. Mr. Gardiner has well said: ‘‘ No Parliament 
had ever met, since the days of Earl Simon (de Montfort), with so 
great a strength of popular support.” And he has embodied the 
inevitable breach with the king inthe statement: ‘‘ It was impos- 
sible that the view of public affairs taken by the king should 
satisfy the men who now came together from every part of 
England. They were firmly persuaded, not that a few things had 
gone wrong, but that everything had gone wrong. The future 
Cavalier and the future Roundhead were of one mind inthis. Nor 
would they be content to submit the choice of the abuses to be 
abolished to the reason and conscience of the king. They had 
resolved to measure by their own reason and conscience the remedies 
which they desired.’’** And now by the reckless folly of the 
royal assaults on the liberties of his kingdom of Scotland, Charles 
had put into his Parliament’s hand such a weapon as no Parliament 
had ever before possessed. It is a strange and instructive com- 
mentary on the vaunted kingcraft of the Stuarts that they should 
have so changed the ancient hostility and the recent jealousy of 
the two kingdoms as to make the Parliament of England regard a 
Scottish army of invasion as a body of friends and allies, and the 
royal levies as an enemy. 

The Long Parliament met November 3, 1640, and it remained 
in nominal existence until Oliver Cromwell finally turned the 
‘* Rump” out of doors, April 20, 16538. The period of its real 
greatness is the period of the leadership of the greatest statesman 
of the age, John Pym. When he died, December 8, 1643, the 
centre of influence was transferred from the Parliament to the 
army. Oliver Cromwell was no less great a man. But he was far 
less capable a leader of a parliamentary struggle in Kngland. 
Pym was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of parliamentary 
government, a perfect master of its precedents and procedure, a 
consummate student of the arts of combination and control of 
men, and a careful respecter of the prejudice of the English mind 
for change in the interpretation rather than the form of law. His 
great successor was of a far more radical temper. He was too 


* History of England, Vol. ix, p. 218. 
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impatient of forms which seemed only to conceal the substance, too 
ruthless, even where he was right, in tearing down, too impatient 
in his zeal for setting up new methods and institutions. Pym had 
learned from the lamented Eliot a devotion to parliamentary gov- 
ernment, which never took possession of Cromwell's mind. The 
stark old soldier doubtless never knew how utterly he had lost the 
spirit of parliamentary government when he urged that power 
should be entrusted to ‘‘ one person, and the Parliament along with 
him while the Parliament sits.”’* That was a not illogical develop- 
ment of the Tudor practice, and it was to be developed in due time 
in genuine English fashion in America, but it was not in line with 
the parliamentary theory which Eliot bad taught. and which gen- 
erations of liberty-loving followers were to establish fully in Great 
Britain. 

Pym was something more than the great parliamentary leader, 
however. His great strength lay in his complete and supreme 
sympathy with the demand for a thorough-going reform of the 
Church, a reform which was to be in accordance with the best 
practice of the Reformed Churches of the continent and such 
as to secure the codperation and fellowship of the Church of Scot- 
land. It was, moreover, to be a reformation of the Church. He 
was not an advocate of loose toleration. He desired a definite 
establishment of a well-governed Church, in accord with the best 
opinion of the clergy, but in accord, too, with the conscience of 
the laity. He was less outspoken on the question of form than on 
some others, but his inclinations were certainly towards the 
Presbyterian system. The burning question of the headship of 
the Church he could have answered in no other way than did the 
great body of the Puritans, by recognizing in Jesus Christ the 
only true Head of the Church. Without running to the extremes 
of some of the notable Erastians, his practical mind not unnatur- 
ally put to one side the debated points, and held a control of the 
forms and doctrines of the English Church in Parliament not 
inconsistent with the real headship of Christ and necessary to the 
welfare of the Church itself. In his age a complete separation of 
Church and State such as now seems so simple and so practicable 
was little better than a wild theory of restless dreamers. He was 
not by nature a reformer, but a man of deep conservatism. His 
final domination of the reform party was due to the immense 
power a conservative reform always carries with it. He won his 
way to leadership because he was trusted by the conservative 


lords like Bedford, the conservative commoners like Hampden, 
and could command the support of the hot-headed Strode, 


* Speech to his first Parliament, September 12, 1654. 
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the determined St. John, and the great body of discontented 
and resolute enemies of the king and his ministers. 

The party which thus formed under Pym’s guidance was bound to 
triumph and bound to disintegrate with the progress of its triumph. 
Nothing was too high for it, but each step it climbed reduced its 
numbers. As the fall of Buckingham had cost the party of the 
Parliament the support of Wentworth, so the fall of Wentworth 
himself was destined to cost the same party the adherence of others 
who thought the lesson given the king was sufficient for the time. 
As time went on the moderate royalists and the moderate Church- 
men, the jealous aristocrats and the non-Puritan indifferentists 
gradually dropped out of the ranks of the consolidated party of 
opposition, till at length the Parliament became reduced to two 
bodies, popularly known as the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
both wholly committed to a Calvinistic theology and a popular 
State, but at variance as to the form of government in Church and 
State. The one leaned on a parliamentary State and a Presby- 
terian Church ; the other turned to a democratic State and a Con- 
gregational Church. The death of Pym left the Parliament with- 
out a competent hand to guide it, and there is no sadder spectacle 
in the history of popular government than the miserable faction 
fights of its last years. Its weakness lay mainly in the fact that 
it had severed its connection with its fountain of power. Its 
indefinite extension of its own duration had not only struck at one 
of the fundamental principles of popular government, but had 
thrown it entirely upon its own resources. Success became the 
only test of its administration. And its history is thenceforth the 
mournful story of attempts to justify itself by expulsions from its 
midst of every independent element. It failed to accomplish any 
constructive work because it refused to take the people into part- 
nership. It destroyed the work of the Stuarts in the State, and it 

aught the people that frequent and free Parliaments alone could 
build up the shattered fragments. It stopped the oppressive and 
reactionary policy of Laud in the Church, but gave England no 
great Church, and only half taught the lesson of toleration. 

The responsibility for these failures lies primarily with Charles, 
whose duplicity kept open a struggle that a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence and honesty of purpose would have brought to an end both 
from desire for the public weal and from self-interest. He had no 
large confidence in the uitimate triumph of his cause as being founded 
in right, no high patriotism which could make him wish his people 
happy under a government of their own contriving, and was so 
deeply bred in a habit of playing off one party against another 
that at last he could not resist the temptation to parley, postpone 
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and plot when any person of ordinary penetration could scarcely 
have failed to see that he was playing into the hands of the rising 
power of the army and its resourceful chief, and tast bringing down 
upon himself and his race personal and official ruin. But if 
Charles is primarily responsible for the long vears of tortuous 
intrigue, the Parliament must share the responsibility with him. 
It failed signally in two points. In the first place, it failed in 
promptitude and directness in its dealings with Charles. The 
utter fatuity of a policy which delays when it should despatch, 
which negotiates when it should act, was plainly exemplified. 
But the greater failure lay in the refusal to observe the cardinal 
principle of representative government, the essential subordina- 
tion of the representative to those he represents. It may have 
been dangerous to dissolve Parliament in the midst of civil war. 
But it was not so dangerous as to take the responsibility and con- 
duct of the war out of the hands of the people. A Tudor would no 
more have made such a mistake than an Abraham Lincoln. 
It was the people’s battle and the people should have had as large 
a share in its conduct as possible. When Parliament assumed the 
conduct of the contest, it ceased to represent anybody but itself. 
Every radical measure thenceforth became the excuse for secessions 
from the Houses of the moderate men, whose presence was a 
guaranty of broad policy within and of support without. The in- 
evitable result was the strengthening of the royal and Episcopal 
party both by recruiting their ranks and by developing a great 
neutral party distrusting the Parliament only less than they dis- 
trusted the king. 

When the Westminster Assembly met, the Long Parliament was 
at the great crisis of its career. As yet it was strong in Pym’s 
leadership. The relations with the Scots were in their best phase. 
The party of Church reform was strong in the adhesion of moder- 
ate Episcopalians and Independents, and no breach had been made 
to appear between those who were for the Presbyterian order 
because it was most expedient and those who held it to be of 
divine appointment. A rapid execution of their task would have 
doubtless seen the English Church thoroughly organized on a 
Presbyterian basis. But the Parliament undertook to direct the 
proceedings of the Assembly too much, and while the Assembly 
debated the opportunity was lost. 

There are many notable contrasts presented by this age. As it 
was an age of rapid development, men swung through large orbits. 
We are struck by the remarkable phases of character development 
in men like Wentworth, who was driven from opposition to staunch 
advocacy of royal prerogative without violating consistency, yet 
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with apparent disloyalty to every trust; like Milton, who swept 
through the course of mental and moral ruin which leaves men 
sure only of self and utterly skeptical of human and divine order ; 
like Cromwell, who from self-distrust rose to resolute supremacy 
by the influence of a deep conviction of duty and fearless fidelity 
to its dictates; like Hyde (Clarendon), who from a moderate sup- 
porter of liberal policy was thrust into the front of a reactionary 
movement and finally forced into the position of an embittered 
and half-convinced apologist. If we can pause in our pursuit of 
the main lines of policy and turn aside into the by-ways of the 
period, we find a vast amount of interesting material for study in 
the careers of men and of movements intense enough in them- 
selves, but never rising to réles of the first importance. 

We find in Viscount Falkland, for instance, one of the types of 
men naturally formed by the. trend of the times. Generous and 
sympathetic in temperament, with a strong inclination to a studi- 
ous life, he found in the vigorous Puritanism of his grandfather and 
the drift of his mother to Romanism an unsettling conflict In the 
religious relations-of his youth. A lover of mild order, he leaned 
to the royal prerogative till he entered the House of Commons. 
The essential righteousness of the Parliament's cause captivated 
his mind, until he was lured into the king’s service. Once more 
influenced by surroundings, he followed the king, thinking his 
cause the lesser evil. All the while his heart was in his literary 
friendships and the memory of his once happy retreat in Oxford- 
shire, and he longed to leave war and debate and find repose in 
study and philosophical discussion. Allowing Hyde to dominate 
his political views, he let Chillingworth determine his philosophi- 
cal attitude, and so he became a moderate royalist and a rationalist. 
Feminine in temper, his ideal of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ was too 
timid and tenuous for the robust energy of the conflict that ebbed 
and flowed about him, and he flung away his life in what was 
practically suicide on the field of Newbury. The other extreme 
is well represented by John Lilburne, who was sprung of a good 
family of Durham, but early removed to London. From his earli- 
est manhood he developed an inclination to adopt novel views and 
to maintain them with the most violent disputations. He early 
caught the current craze for pamphleteering and contributed some 
of the most fantastic and violent publications that appeared.* 


* A single title from Lilburne’s pamphlets will afford some idea of the man : 
‘Come out of Her, My People; or, An Answer to the Questions of a Gentle- 
woman, a Professor in the Anti-Christian Church of England about Hearing the 
public Ministers ; where it is largely discussed and proved unlawful. Also a 
Just Apology for the way of Total Separation, commonly but falsely called 
‘Brownism ;’ That it is the truth of God tho’ lightly esteemed in the eyes of 
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He made himself not only obnoxious, but positively dangerous to 
every party, and he suffered imprisonment at the hands of royal, 
Presbyterian and Independent authorities. Marten said of him, 
“Tf the world was emptied of all but John Lilburne, Lilburne 
would quarrel with John, and John with Lilburne.’’ After many 
experiences in prison, in the army, in the pillory, and in exile, he 
finally became a Quaker, and gave up ‘‘ carnal sword-fightings 


, 


and fleshly bustlings,’’ and settled down to peace and a quiet life. 
England refused to be distracted from the main issues by any of 
the temptations thrust in the way of reform. History must join 
with her in keeping her eyes on the central facts and the great 
leaders. Charles, Laud and Wentworth must forever stand over 
against Pym, Hampden and Cromwell. Had Pym lived to bring 
his work to a successful termination, his victory would have meant 
a long anticipation of the triumph of parliamentary government 
and of the union with Scotland, and scarcely less certainly the 
settlement of the great Church of England under the Westminster 
Standards. It is not possible for one who loves and reverences those 
glorious documents, and who knows how much they have done to 
keep pure in Scotland and America the truth once delivered to the 
saints, not to regret that such a result was not realized. The 
Presbyterians pushed to the front once more in the reign of 
Charles II and steadied the ship of State, but, lacking any longer 
a central rallying point, they were forced to give up their individual 
preferences and rally to the defense of the great principles of 
Protestantism which were threatened by the worldliness and 
Romanism of Charles II and James II. After the revolution of 
1688 they lost ground in a State that had at last obtained a satis- 
factory settlement of its Constitution, and in a religious world in 
which earnestness of spirit was in a mournful decline while a 
latitudinarian toleration within the Kstablished Church made room 
for most of the representatives of the old Presbyterian party. 
Puritanism as a party cry died away, both because among those 
who professed its principles the old vital spirit was exchanged for 
a rude ritual of conduct, and in an age of prosperity and peace 
the ruling classes in Church and State lost the spur of persecution 
to rouse them to noble aspiration. But it never died out in the 
land. As the embers from the fire Wyclif and his simple preach- 
ers kindled with the divine spark of Bible truth glowed on upon 


the world. With a challenge To dispute them publicly before King and 
Council, to prove whatsoever I have said at the pillory against them: viz., 
that the calling of them is jure Diaboli even from the Devil himself. By one, 
John Lilburne, close prisoner in the Fleet for the cause of Christ. Printed in 
the year of hope of England's Purgation and the Prelates’ Dissolution, 1689.”’ 
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many humble hearthstones till fanned once more into flame by 
Tyndale, Coverdale and their fellows, so the Puritan faith was 
kept sacredly in many simple homes in England and America, as 
well as in Scotland and the north of Ireland. Again and again it 
has burst into life under the preaching of men like Whitefield, 
the Wesleys and Spurgeon, proving the permanence of the 
impression made upon the English race. As a force working for 
practical morality, it has made the home life of England wholesome 
and pure, and asserted itself in many political crises as a deep 
undereurrent in the domestic and foreign affairs of the kingdom. 

Mr. Whittier has summed up the period in a striking passage in 
his essay on John Bunyan, who with Richard Baxter best repre- 
sents Puritan literature after the Restoration: — 

‘‘The English revolution of the seventeenth century, whilst it 
humbled the false and oppressive aristocracy of rank and title, 
was prodigal of the real nobility of mind and heart. Its history 
is bright with the footprints of men whose very names still stir 
the hearts of freemen, the world over, like a trumpet peal. Say 
what we may of its fanaticism, laugh as we may at its extravagant 
enjoyment of newly acquired religious and civil liberty, who shall 
now venture to deny that it was the golden age of England?” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 





IV. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS. 
I. REALITY. 


[’ is the purpose of this paper, and of three that may be 
expected in the next three numbers of this .REVIEW, to dis- 
cuss, and specially to expound and to vindicate, the Metaphysics 
of Christian Apologetics. 

Christian Apologetics is that theological science which sets forth 
the proofs to the reason that Christianity is the supernatural, the 
authoritative, the final religion, equally for us and for all men; 
in a word, the absolute religion. 


This science should be distinguished from polemic theology. 


The difference between the two is in their presuppositions, in 
their objects, and, above all, in their court of appeal. Polemic 
theology presupposes belief in Christianity and her Scriptures ; 
it attacks heresies; it appeals in the last resort to the Bible as 
the Word of God. Luther, in his controversy with the papacy, 
was a polemic theologian. The question was not as to the 
truth of Christianity, but as to its requirements. Apologetics, 
on the other hand, presupposes the denial or the doubt of 
Christianity ; it assails unbelieving systems of the universe ; if 
it appeals to the Bible, it is only as reason has proved the latter 
to be the Word of God. Justin Martyr was the great apologist 
of the primitive Church; he defended Christianity against 
heathenism, and mainly on rational grounds. 

Again, apologetics should be distinguished from apology. The 
latter is a rational vindication of some one element of Christianity ; 
or of Christianity as a whole, but only by some one kind of argu- 
ment. Thus the Cur Deus Homo? is an apology ; it proves merely 
the reasonableness of the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction for sin. 
So, too, Butler’s Analogy is an apology ; it defends revealed religion 
against deism, but only by the analogical argument. Apologetics, 
on the contrary, is the rational vindication of Christianity as a 
system and on all its fundamental grounds. It is not the science 
of the defense of a particular fortress, or of the protection of the 
country by one special arm of the service, as, for example, the 
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artillery ; it is the science of warfare in all its essential branches 
and applications. 

Once more, as has just been implied, apologetics is characteristi- 
cally positive. It consists in attack as well as in defense, of attack 
in order to defense. It protects its own territory by carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country. It would refute the claims of rival 
religions by establishing Christianity as the absolute religion. 
In a word, it is Christianity’s triumphant because complete 
vindication. 

Metaphysics is ‘‘ the science of first and fundamental truths.” 

These truths are prior to all experience. They are not known 
on the testimony of others. They are not reached by any process 
of reasoning, whether deductive or inductive. No sooner does 
experience begin than we begin to act on them. Thus, though 
we may be long unconscious of them, we show that we 
possess them, or rather that they possess us. Neither the child 
nor the savage has heard or has reasoned out the principle that 
every effect must have an adequate cause. Yet when the child is 
hurt he shrinks back, knowing that something must have hurt 
him; and when the savage finds his dog dead he carefully exam- 
ines him, knowing that something must have killed him. Neither 
can be persuaded to do otherwise. No sooner does either act at 
all than he acts thus. It makes no difference even if the validity 
of these principles be denied ; they are still regarded. Hume set 
them aside in his philosophy, but admitted that in common life 
they controlled him. Hence, they are called first truths: they are 
prior to all experience ; it starts out with them, it does not gather 
them. 

Again, they are termed fundamental truths. As we have seen, 
they do not rest on other truths. They are not derived from other 
knowledge, however obtained. They are rather the basis because 
the indispensable condition of this. Science, for example, would 
be impossible, if investigation might not proceed on the principle 
of cause and effect. No other than Comte, the father of posi- 
tivism, admits that if the mind is to observe profitably, it has 
need of some theory. As Prof. Calderwood has said (Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy, p. 235): ‘* The more deeply we study the proced- 
ure of our own intelligent life, the more clearly will it appear that 
all experience has its meaning determined by reference to tran- 
scendent truth, and is held together in the unity of intelligent life 


only by the recognition of what is either beyond or above experi- 


99 


ence.’’ Hence, these truths are called fundamental; the knowl- 
edge of them conditions all other knowledge; the latter would 
lack coherence without the former. 
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Metaphysics, as ‘‘ the science of these first and fundamental 
truths,’’* has two references. It is concerned, on the one hand, 
with the exercise of thought itself, the metaphysical in thought, 
that is, the process of knowing first and fundamental truths. To 
this, its epistemological reference, some attention was given in the 
number of this Review for April, 1895, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Function of the Reason in Christianity.’’ Metaphysics is con- 
cerned, on the other hand, with the objects of metaphysical 
thought, or transcendent realities. It does not now ask, How do 
we know the first and fundamental truths? Its inquiry is, Which 
and what are these truths? It is primarily in this, its ontological 
reference, that metaphysics is taken in this series of papers. 

By the metaphysics of apologetics, consequently, we mean those 
truths which are first and fundamental with regard to the complete 
vindication of Christianity as the absolute religion. These are not 
truths of Christianity. They were not first made known in its rev- 
elation. On the contrary, though implied in this, they are indepen- 
dent of it because prior to it; and they are even fundamental to it 
because it presupposes them, rests on them, and must rest on 
them. They are to it as the cornerstones on which some great 
building is reared. Because they have been laid, it does not 
follow that a glorious and enduring edifice will be erected; but if 
such an one is to be raised, it can be only on such foundations. 

These truths which constitute the metaphysics of apologetics are 
not the same with first and fundamental truths in general. Of 
course, the latter are all involved in apologetics, as in every science. 
For convenience, however, we restrict the metaphysics of apologet- 
ics to those truths which, in addition to being transcendent to 
Christianity, sustain a peculiar relation to it. As other truths are 
not, they are its cornerstones. Moreover, while these truths do 
not embrace all tirst and fundamental truths, so neither are they 
themselves all such truths in the technical sense. Indeed, they 
need not be, strictly speaking, metaphysical truths at all. It is 
enough to constitute them the metaphysics of apologetics, if, 


besides being independent of the Christian revelation, they are 
the conditions of it and thus of its absolute vindication. 

These truths which, in this special way, are first and funda- 
mental to Christian apologetics, are four, viz.: /eality, or the truth 
that what we call real existence implies substance, and so is not a 


succession of mere appearances; Duality, or the truth that sub- 
stance is of two essentially different kinds, mind and matter; Per- 
sonality, or the truth of the real existence of mind as intelli- 
gent, voluntary self-conscious entities; and Immortality, or the 
truth that the self-conscious mind or person is fitted for reai exist- 
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ence independent of the body and so for life after death. These 
truths, as it would seem must be evident, may all be known prior 
to the Christian revelation, and are all indispensable to the 
vindication and even to the understanding of it. It does not follow 
because they are accepted and appreciated that ‘‘ the truth as it is 
in Jesus’’ will be held; but it is the fact that the latter cannot 
long be held in its purity, unless it be embraced in dependence 
on the former. Here, as elsewhere, a true metaphysics is not 
all that is needed, but it is imperatively needed. 

This importance of presenting the true metaphysics of apolo- 
getics is proved by several considerations : 

1. The history of Christian doctrine teaches nothing more 
clearly. Every student of it knows that philosophy and theology 
have always exerted a powerful influence the one on the other. 
Would you have a generalexample? The grand systems of Plato 
and Aristotle corrupted ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 
This we may see in Origen, in‘the Schoolmen, in the pantheistic 
theologians. The simplicity of the Gospel could not be preserved 
on a basis so pretentious as that supplied either by the metaphysics 
of the Academy or by that of the Lyceum. Do you ask for par- 
ticular instances? ‘‘ The sensational philosophy has produced a 
theology which takes no account of the holiness of God.’’ It has 
done this of necessity, because of what it is itself, in spite of the 
intention of its founders. Condillac, with whom it may be said 
to have arisen, was a pious French ecclesiastic. Nothing was 
farther from his purpose than to lower the view of the divine 
perfections. Yet this he could not but do. It was the inevitable 
consequence of his doctrine that all mental action is merely a 
modification of sensation. The holiness of God must be doubted, 
the Deity Himself must be ignored, and should consistently be 
denied, when that only is held to be real which can be seen or 
heard or touched or tasted or smelled. Ona metaphysics so narrow 
and so shallow, no such edifice as Christianity, or theism even, can 
rest. If both, or only the latter, be built on it, sure and great 
will be the fall. Again, the idealistic philosophy has given us an 
idealistic theology which tends toward pantheism even when it itself 
is not actual pantheism. This it also has done because of the 
metaphysics which it has afforded and contrary to the wishes and 
efforts of its leading expounders. Hegel was trained as a theolo- 
gian and wrote as a Christian. The Neo-Hegelians, for example 
the Caird brothers, believe their ‘‘ Idealism ’’ to furnish the only 
rational basis of Christianity, and that their system does furnish 
this basis they regard as its chief excellence. Yet even Edward 
Caird’s Evolution of Reliyion does not give us either the personal 
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God or the divine Redeemer of the Bible. How could it, when 
‘* the eternal self: consciousness ’’ in and through which, according 
to this school as represented by the late Mr. Green of Oxford, all 
exists and becomes intelligible, is such that neither activity nor 
act can be predicated of it, such that the system of relations 
which constitute the world and which it unifies must be eternally 
complete, such that the individual self seems merged altogether 
in the universal self? With a philosophy so monistic the 
essential distinction between God and man which the Scriptures 
imply and which redemption presupposes becomes impossible. 
The attempt to base such a theology on such a metaphysics is as 
irrational as it has been futile. Once more, let it be denied that 
the human mind is one and indivisible ; let it be held that you can 
sarry your religion in one pocket and your philosoply in the other ; 
in a word, let metaphysics be expelled from theology, as Ritschl 
has done: and ere long we shall have his distinction between a 
‘theoretic’? and a ‘ religious” view of the world, between 
‘* judgments of truth ’’ and ‘‘ judgments of value,’’ between what 
is true and what for the sake of our religious nature it is well to 
regard as true. Thus ‘‘ miracle’’ comes to be considered as the 
religious name for an event which awakens in us a powerful 
impression of the help of God, but which is not to be held as 
interfering with the scientific doctrine of the unbroken connection 
of nature. Thus, too, the Godhead of Christ is not a fact: it is 
only a teaching which it is of the highest value to the Christian 
to look on as setting forth the fact. Indeed, no theology more 
substantial than this is possible when first and fundamental truths 
are denied a place in theology. What has nothing on which to 


rest must at last come to nothin In the sphere of metaphysics 


g. 
as elsewhere poison must kill. Nor will it make any difference 
what it may be labeled or how good may be the intention with 
which it is given. 
2. Metaphysical truth cannot be held in its completeness, unless 
it be clearly discerned and fully appreciated. In the case of pub- 
lic teachers, at least, this must be. Theology affords a striking ex- 


ample in its own sphere. To be saved through the atonement, it 
is not necessary to have studied it scientifically, and to have 
embraced one of the many theories with reference to it. The 
vast majority are saved through faith in the fact of it without any 
inquiry into its nature. Nevertheless, as Prof. Orr has well said 
(The Christian View of God and the World, p. 3840): ‘I cannot 
believe that any doctrine of Scripture—least of all the doctrine 
of atonement, which is represented in Scripture as the revelation 
of the innermost heart of God to man, the central and supreme 
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manifestation of ILlis love to the world—was ever meant to lie 
like a dead weight on our understanding, incapable of being 
in any way assimilated to our thought. Certain it is that any 
doctrine which is treated in this way will not long retain its 
hold on men’s convictions, but will sooner or later be swept 
out of the way as a piece of useless theological lumber.’’ In the 
case of the atonement this is being done. Visit the congregations 
of those preachers who cry out against any attempt to explain it 
and boast of presenting simply the glorious fact of it. What do 
we find? That the fact itself is beginning to be questioned. In 
religion, indeed, no more than elsewhere, can men make fools 
of themselves and not lose even the little truth that they have 
apprehended. Now if it be thus in theology, it will be much 
more so in its metaphysics. This is both more profound and less. 
evidently essential. If men do not feel the need ordinarily of a 
theory of the atonement, they certainly will not even see the need 
of a sure grasp of those principles by which at least any valid 
theory of the atonement must be determined. Yet, unless these 


principles are comprehended and their importance emphasized by 


those charged with public instruction, they will be first ignored 
and then denied, Again and again has this been the case. Indifter- 
ence to metaphysics in teaching has been followed by the repudia- 
tion of it. When the methods of what are called the positive sciences. 
have prevailed to the exclusion of metaphysical procedure, it has 
come to be asserted, for example, as it was affirmed by Mr. Mill, 
that there may be worlds in which two and two do not make four. 
That is, those @ priori truths have been controverted without the 
assumption of which the very idea of science is an absurdity. 
Noris it a sufficient answer that while tirst and fundamental truths 
may be theoretically denied, they cannot be set aside practically. 
This is true, but it applies only to our lower and less important 
activities. The sensational philosopher as much as the people to 
whom he lectures does proceed in his inductions in physics on the 
validity of the @ priort principle of cause and effect. Neither he 
nor they ean heip doing so. This, however, does not keep him 
from denying a first and so supernatural cause of the universe, nor 
them from agreeing with him; and this deniai, as foolish as it is 
impious, does have a mighty and most pernicious influence on 
practical life. There could be no more solemn and instructive 
example of the importance of the study of metaphysics, at least 
by public teachers, than is afforded by the methods and the popu- 
larity of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. He could not utter the inane 
blasphemies that he does if he himself knew anything of ‘ the 
first truths ;’’ and his hearers would quickly turn from his utter- 
5 
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ances in disgust as inane if, through no instruction as shallow and 
false as his, they had not, in their higher thinking, if not in 
their every-day action, passed from under the control of these 
truths. Thus if they are to regulate us as they ought to do, they 
must be comprehended by those at least who assume to guide us. 
It is not necessary that all on the ship should be acquainted with 
the lights that indicate their course; but the pilot must. 

3. Indifference to metaphysical inquiry is a characteristic of our 
time. Perhaps it would be more nearly correct to say that it is 
one of its chief characteristics. This is the day of facts; it is not 
the day of examination of the principles which give significance 
and worth to facts. specially is this true in ‘theology. Here 
there would seem to be an increasing disposition, not merely to 
neglect, but to repudiate first and fundamental truths. No less 
widely esteemed a religious teacher than Dr. Lyman Abbott, for 
example, said not long ago in substance that it was reason for 
profound gratitude that the rules of logic were no more to control 
us in our religious belief. Such would appear to be the position 
of not afew of our educational institutions. The writer has in 
mind a well-equipped college for women, in which a thorough 
course of instruction in the Bible and with reference to God is 
given in one department, while in another, by an equaily able 
teacher, the young girls are taught that the senses are the only 
inlets of knowledge. Nor is this an exception. Even when as 
much prominence is allowed in education to metaphysics as to 
physics or to theology, it seems commonly to be held that there 
is no relation, and least of all a vital relation, between it and 
them. Foundations are laid which are utterly inconsistent with 
the science presented or the religion inculcated. As in the college 
referred to, many of our youths are being exhorted to believe and 
obey God after they have been shown with great subtlety and 
unbounded assurance that God could not exist, or at least could 
not be known, unless He could be seen or heard or touched or 
tasted or smelled. In view of such a condition, there can be no 
need of further justification of this series of papers. If Christi- 
anity is to be vindicated to the present age as the absolute religion, 
the metaphysics of its apologetics must, first of all, be determined 
and expounded. Should it come to be doubted whether there 
are any fixed rules of warfare, the great desideratum would be 
the demonstration of the principles of military science. 

Let us, then, take up at once that question which in apologetics, 
as in everything else, is first and most fundamental, viz., the ques- 
tion of Reality. 

I. Just what do we mean by it? or, as Turretin would say, ‘Qui 


est status questionis ?”’ 
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1. It is not whether there is existence. All grant this. The 
idealist may deny the objective reality of the external world, but 
he admits that it exists or stands out as the idea of the percipient 
mind, The sensationalist may deny that the mind itself is any- 
thine more than ‘ a series of feelings aware of itself,’ but he ad- 
inits that it exists or stands out as a series of feelings. The skep- 
tic may deny, with Pyrrho of old, that he knows anything, even 
that he knows that he knows nothing; but in so doing he admits 
the existence or standing out of himself at least, as making the 
denial. Thus the mere raising of the question as to reality implies 
that it is not a question as to existence. As soon as a question is 
raised, we have existence. 

2. Neither is the question whether existence, or standing out 
to us, is complete. Probably no thinker would claim that it is. 
Look through the telescope, and at once hundreds of thousands of 
stars appear where just before seemed to be only empty space. 
Look through the microscope, and immediately the drop of trans- 
parent water teems with myriads of living creatures. If the 
extension of one sense thus increases indefinitely what stands out 
to us and so exists for us, is there not every reason to believe that 
this would be the case much more were only our senses multiplied ? 
In admitting, therefore, the fact of existence we do not hold that it 
inanifests all that is. Hxistence does not depend on completeness. 
It is not questioned that there may be much more than appears 
to us. 

3. Nor again is the question whether existence seems precisely 
as What stands out to us actually is. No one who reflects would 
assert that it can. Every phenomenon is related more or less 
closely to all other phenomena, and so must be modified by them. 
Kven of what can be perceived by us nothing can be perceived 
by and in itself and so just as it itself is. Besides this, whatever 
appears to us is of necessity in thus being perceived more or less 
determined by ourselves. The same thing, or what we take to be 
the same thing, is bound to look different to any two individuals. 
Their wishes, their views, their training, their environment, their 
ancestry, must project theinselves on to and into what stands out 
to them. It is not so much an exaggeration as an emphatic state- 
ment when we say, ‘‘ To the pure all things are pure.’ Kven 
to this degree is it impossible to eliminate the personal ele- 
ment from our judgment. We have here the great truth of 


the Kantian philosophy. It is recognized as clearly by nat- 


ural realism when it discusses and tries to guard against decep- 
tion by the senses. Indeed, there can be no more question that 
ex.stence does not precisely reveal the nature of what stands out 
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to us than there is that it does not manifest its extent completely. 
Yet in neither way is the fact of existence affected. There is 
existence, though it is not a complete or a perfect standing out of 
what is. As to this, probably all thinkers are agreed. 

4. Nor once more, is the question whether what exists changes. 
We must admit that it does. Change seems to go on everywhere. 
Inorganic matter is constantly undergoing transformations. Kven 
the solid rock wears away. It is not otherwise in the organic 
world. The vegetable grows, and changes as it grows. We 
lave ‘* first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ 
The animal passes through similar stages of development. Man 
does the same. This is as true of his soul as of his body. It 
is as true of his moral character even as vf his intellect. No one 
is to-day just what he was yesterday. If he is not better, he 
must be worse. Indeed, change is a universal law. All things 
are ina state of flux. Existence is the standing out of changes. 
Those who would solve the problem of reality must grant this. 

5. Nor, furthermore, is the question whether there is a real 
substratum underlying all appearance, change, existence; dis 
tinct from them, yet causing them to exist or stand out. Of such 
a substratum, though Sir William Hamilton would seem to hold 
to it, there is no evidence. It cannot be shown to be a meta- 
physical necessity, and certainly it is not cognized by the senses. 
Thus, though introduced in behalf of reality, its effect is to 
destroy it. It seeks a ground for it, but finds that ground only in 
a fancy. 

6. Nor, once again, is the question whether reality is Kant’s 
‘¢ ding an sich’? or ‘ thing in itself.” Of such a thing, a being 
absolutely without attributes or properties, we know nothing. 
Such a thing, indeed, coald not be. As Harris has well said 
(Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 156): ‘‘ There can be no being 
without attributes; there can be no being without power of some 
kind; and this is only saying there cannot be a being that does 
not exist. If we attempt to think of a being without attributes, a 
substance stripped of all properties, we have nothing left. Not 
only is nothing left, but our thought issues in the contradiction 
that being is the same with nothing. And this is the ‘ thing in 
itself’ out of all relation to our faculties. It is not an unknow- 
able which we may some time come to know; it is not nothing 
as the mere denial of being; it is the symbol of a hopeless con- 
tradiction at the root of all knowledge.’’ Thus, though himself a 
believer in reality, it is not a rational and so real reality that Kant 


gives. We need not, therefore, inquire whether reality is his 
‘¢ thing in itself.” 
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7. Nor, still further, is the question whether what exists is 
necessary and indestructible. Such reality there may be, but we 


do not claim that reality must be such. This, indeed, was Des- 


cartes’ great error. He made substance that which subsists of 
itself, that which has no need of ‘anything from without in order to 
its existence ; and the result was that Spinoza, proceeding on this 
definition, labored to show that there was or could be only one 
substance, God, of which everything is an attribute or mode. By 
reality, therefore, is not meant absolute being. Existence may be 
real, though derived and dependent. We may hold to reality, 
though we see in the independent and absolute ‘‘ reals” of Her- 
bart the destruction of philosophy. 

8. The question, however, is, whether appearances do not mani- 
fest in all their changes that which itself persists through all its 
changes; whether existence is not the standing out of what 
subsists in itself, if not of itself; whether, in a word, every phe- 
nomenon is not itself substance or reality as we see it. 

This is the somewhat recondite question which we are to consider. 
An illustration may help to a better understanding of it. Your at- 
tention is concentrated on a book. You perceive, that it is oblong; 
that it is green; that on its back are gilt letters, etc. You feel that 
itis hard. When you open it you smell a musty odor. Now all 
admit that the book exists; whether real or only ideal, it stands 
out before you. Beyond controversy, too, you may not conclude 
that more could not stand out than does appear. Were you keener 
sighted, the title on the back would be larger and the cover 
coarser. Nor can you help your idea of the book being influenced 
both by other things and specially by yourself. It must seem 
smaller than it would, if it did not lhe upon a large volume; it 
cannot but be more precious in your eyes than in those of others, 
if it be a rare treatise on your favorite science. Without doubt, 
also, the book itself is constantly changing. It is more worn 
than it was. It is mustier than it used to be. It is becoming 
more worn and mustier every day. Its very teachings are con- 
tinually being modified. At least, the progress of discovery com- 
pels an ever new interpretation to be put upon its statements. 
The emphasis on them, if not the meaning of them, varies. We 
do not, however, believe in any real but invisible substratum 
under all these changes, whether physical or intellectual, which, 
though distinct from them, is their basis and their indispensable 
condition. The book that we see and touch and smell and under- 
stand is all as to whose reality we would inquire. If there be a 
reality under it, it is one of which we know nothing and so one 
of which we must decline to speak. Nor do we distinguish 
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between the book as we cognize it and the book as it is in itself. 
It would not be a book, if it were without the qualities which we 
recognize as those of a book. It would not be a real thing if it 
existed in itself and so without attributes. Such a contradiction 
could be only an absurdity, a nonentity. Nor, on che other hand, 


do you regard the book itself, as perceived and comprehended by 


you, as itself a self-existent and necessary substance. If it be 
real in this sense, you know nothing of it and make no assertion 
with reference to it. What you mean, therefore, when you ask, 
Is or is not this bool: real? is simply this: Has dt being of its 
own? It stands out to you while your attention is directed 
towards it; but would it continue where it is and as it is were 
neither your attention nor that of any other creature directed 
towards it? To no two persons does it appear the same ; yet are 
not these appearances, though so different, the phenomena of one 
and the same book? It itself is ever changing; yet is there not 
that persisting through all these changes which makes them the 
changes of one identical book? This is the kind of reality that 
we are seeking. The question is, Has the book, has what we call 
real as distinguished from imaginary existence, being of its own ? 

I]. That we may consider this question more appreciatively, let 
us look next at its fundamental importance. 

1. In every department of science and, indeed, of life its posi- 
tion is such. Life itself is of worth because it is real. It would 
not be worth living if it were an illusion. Let the earth bea 
phantasm ; let beauty and love and right be fancies; let ex- 
perience be but a long varied dream: and human existence ceases 
to be a good. The proof of this is that the Hindu, who takes just 
this view of life, craves nothing so passionately as the absorption 
of his own individuality in Brahm, the only reality. Nor may one 
reply that it is the belief in reality rather than the fact of it 
which gives to life its worth. To argue so is to take a position 
which makes argument irrational and impossible. If there is no 
practical difference between truth and falsehood, there can no 
more be a question as to reality or as to anything. So, too, it is 
reality that furnishes the matter of science. Would it affect the 
worth of astronomy not at all whether the worlds, the knowledge 
of which it systematizes, were but spectres? Would it affect the 
worth of biology not at all, whether the cell which it examines 
existe] only when under the microscope ? 

2. It is not otherwise in theology, ‘‘ the queen of the sciences.”’ 
Unless it deals with realities, it is as empty and profitless as many 
would like to make it appear. Indeed, it is ordinarily because 
such persons are not alive to the great realities of theology that 
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they cry out against it. With but an undeveloped consciousness 
of their own personality, with no vision of God, with no faith in 
Christ—what wonder that the fall and redemption and the king- 
dom of heaven should seem to them as mere speculations, and idle 
ones at that? If the importance of these is to be appreciated, 
they must be felt to concern realities as profound and as transcen- 
dent as the Christian knows the everlasting God and the divine 
Christ and himself to be. 

3. All this is specially true in apologetics, the foundation of 
theology. Apologetics is the proof of the reality of theology. It 
is the scientific demonstration that the existences with which 
theology has to do are realities; that its doctrines are both true 
and relate to what has being of its own; that, for example, Christ 
is not only, as He declared, the Son of God, but that, as the Son 
of God, He is ‘* before all things and by Him all things consist,’’ 
and so, of course, He has, and must have, being of His own. More 
need not be said to justify a brief examination of the theories by 
which reality in this sense is denied. Such theories, in so far as 


they are practically accepted, cannot but dissolve apologetics in 


particular, theology in general, science as a whole, and even life 
itself. They destroy the substance by which alone these consist. 
As a matter of fact, not a little of the irreligion, of the indiffer- 
ence to truth, and of the pessimism, of our day is rooted in the 
doubt whether there be any reality. 

III. The theories just referred to fall naturally into two classes, 
the pantheistic and the positivistic. 

1. The Pantheistic.—These, while they need not be and usually 
are not inconsistent with the belief that there is reality, must all 
deny it in the sense in which we are considering it. For exam- 
ple, they may admit that the world is as real as God ; for it is His 
form: but they cannot allow that it is real as having being of its 
own. This is equally true of all kinds of pantheism. Thus Spi- 
noza, the father of modern pantheism, may distinguish between 
thought and extension, mind and matter, as mutually exclusive ; 
yet even then he makes them only the ‘ attributes’’ of the one 
absolute substance. They reveal reality, but they have not real- 
ity or being of their own. With Spinoza, individual things are 
not things; ‘‘ they are only the modes under which the infinite 
substance is constantly manifested.’’ Thus Hegel, the typical 
representative of idealistic pantheism, may hold that the absolute 
idea develops logically into the individuals of time and sense. 
These individuals, however, though they have reality, cannot be 
realities. They are but moments in the evolution of reality ; they 
are not realities or true individuals, for they have not being of 
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theirown. Thus is it even in materialistic pantheism. Let the 
world of matter be God, as in Strauss’ Old and New Faith, and 
at once the individuality and consequent reality of things is lost. 
They are real as God, but they are not real by themselves; being 
they have, but it is not being of their own. 

Now the fatal objection to one and all of these forms of panthe- 
ism is that they contradict consciousness. Every man is conscious 
of himself as having being of his own. Though he may theo- 
retically, he cannot practically identify himself either with the 
God above him and within him, or with the world around him. 
Whatever else he may feel, he at least feels himself to be by 
himself. Nor is the testimony of consciousness otherwise as to 
the world. We cognize it as itself a reality and as made up of 
realities. Whatever may have been its origin, whatever may be 
its relation to a divine preserver and governor, we know it, if we 
know it at all, as a reality by itself composed of realities by 
themselves. We may form other theories with reference to it, 
but our primitive cognition of it is as having being of its own. 
The pantheistic doctrine of reality, therefore, can be true only on 
the supposition that consciousness itself is wrong. We cannot 
accept the former and not coutradict the latter. This is the great 
objection to the doctrine in question. 

2. The Positivistic Theories.—The common characteristic of 
these is the principle that ‘‘ all our knowledge comes from expe- 
rience through the senses.’’ Hence, only what is material is; for 
only what is material is sensuous. As Prof. Bowen says: ‘‘ We 
cannot see, touch, hear, smell or taste either substance, or cause, 
or self, or God.’’ That is to say, there is no reality; or at least, 
no knowledge of it can come to us through the only inlets of 
Imowledge. Nor is this an overstatement. ‘‘ We have no knowl- 
edge,’ says Mr. John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ of anything but phenomena ; 
and our knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We 
know not the essence, nor the real mode of production, of any 
fact, but only its relation to other facts in the way of succession 
or similitude.” Consequently, body is defined by him, not as a 
reality, but as the mere ‘‘ possibility of sensations; and even 
from the mind he strives to take reality when he speaks of it as 
only ‘‘a series of feelings aware of itself.” Positivism, there- 


fore, goes farther than pantheism in its denial of reality. The 
latter refuses to grant to things being of their own; the former 
affirms that of being itself as substance or reality we know and 
can know nothing. 


Now the objection to this theory, as to the pantheistic, is that 
it contradicts consciousness. It is true, as Mr. Mill savs, that all 
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that the senses make known to us is phenomena or what appears to 
themselves. It is not, however, true, as he would doubtless claim, 
that sensation and consciousness are coterminous. We are con- 
scious of more than the senses make known to us. Through 


them we are conscious of such sensations as sight and touch; but 


at tle same time, in the same act of consciousness, we are conscious 
of « conviction that there is a real objective substance which is 
visible and tangible. That this is a true interpretation of con- 
sciousness is proved by the conduct of men universally. Let one 
see a wall just before him suddenly and he will as suddenly cease 
walking. It will make no difference whether he be a little child 
with no experience or an old man with the experience of a 
lifetime. In either case he will show by his spontaneous action 
that he is conscious of more than the mere visual sensation, 
that he is conscious also of: the belief that the sensation indicates 
a real object corresponding to it. The positive hypothesis, there- 
fore, is open to the same objection as the pantheistic. Though 
in different ways, both contradict consciousness, 

The question, however, arises, Is this objection a valid one? 
May it not be that consciousness is untrustworthy ? Or if trust- 
worthy as to our sensations, may it not be that it is untrustworthy 
as to the beliefs which, as we have seen, arise intuitively on the 
occasion of these sensations? For example, may it not be that 
Mr. Mill is right when he asserts that our consciousness of our 
own freedom is an illusion? We seem to ourselves to be free, but 
are not. That is to say, we are conscious of what appears, but 
we are not conscious of what is. Consciousness is trustworthy as 
to the feeling of freedom with which we act, but it is not correct 
in so far as it isa belief in the real freedom of the act. This, 
then, is the inquiry of supreme importance. The entire trust- 
worthiness of consciousness must be vindicated, if reality is to be 
established. 

IV. That we may do this, observe : 

1. In any event the burden of proof rests on those who maintain 
the negative. They do not profess to discredit consciousness. 
On the contrary, they plant themselves firmly on its trustworthi- 
ness. They cannot help doing this. It is only by trusting con- 
sciousness that they can know that phenomenal and unreal world 
which they investigate so carefully, doubtless because it is the 
only world that they allow can be known. Thus Prof. Huxley 
may reduce the furniture of the mind to sensations, pleasure and 
pain, and relations between these, but unless he is conscious of 
these and trusts his consciousness, he cannot develop that physi- 
cal science whose results he claims to be so positive. Forexample, 
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a sensation does not even become a sensation until one is conscious 
of it. A stone cannot feel it for the reason that a stone is not 
conscious. The attempt to discredit consciousness is, therefore, 
absurd. The attempt itself’ cannot proceed save on the basis of 


the trustworthiness of consciousness. It is not surprising, conse- 


quently, that those who question reality rarely dispute the veracity 
of consciousness. That would be too glaring and gross a form of 
intellectual suicide. Even the very few who, like Maudsley, pro- 
fess to distrust the individual consciousness and find certainty only 
in what we may call the common sense of mankind, do not prove 
the exception. Rather do they confirm our position. For what 
does confidence in that particular element of my.own consciousness 
which is also the consciousness of all men imply but the conscious- 
ness that there are persons other than myself and that these per- 
sons are trustworthy? Thus Maudsley himself, ultimately if not 
immediately, falls back on his own consciousness. He, therefore, 
specially demonstrated that all, even those most antagonistic to 
reality, must do so, 

What right, then, have they to discriminate and hold that con- 
sciousness is trustworthy as to sensations and phenomena, but not 
as to the conviction of reality which accompanies these? For 
consciousness is indivisible. When you feel a sudden sharp pain 
at the tip of your finger, you are not only conscious of the pain, 
you are conscious also, at the same time, in the very same act of 
consciousness, of the conviction that there is a real something 
causing that pain. Experience is necessary to teach you what it 
is or where it is, but experience is not necessary to couvince you 
of its reality. You know that, and every one knows that, as soon 
us he feels pain. It is involved in the consciousness of pain. 
You cannot feel pain and not show, either to others or to yourself, 
that you believe that it has a real cause. You are as conscious of 
this belief as you are of the sensation; and as you will not have 
the belief unless you have the sensation, so you cannot have the 
sensation without the belief. In a word, they are both and 
equally elements of consciousness. We can distinguish between 
them on reflection, just as we can distinguish between the different 
objects taken in by a glance of the eye; but you caunot say that 
the one is a matter of consciousness while the other is not, any 
more than you can say that you see a man yet do not see the 
clothes which he has on. If you see the former, vou see the 
latter; for you see both by the same act of vision: and in like 
imanner, if you feel pain, you are conscious that there is some- 
thing which causes the pain; for you are conscious of both in 
the same act of consciousness. One of three courses, therefore, 
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will be open to you. Youmust accept the testimony of conscions- 
ness in both respects, or you must repudiate it in both respects ; 
or if you accept its sensation of pain, you must show why you 
should not accept its conviction as to a real cause of the pain. 
You may not trust it in the former case and not in the latter, 
unless you can justify your procedure in so doing. When a man 
speaks the truth up to a certain point, it is to be presumed that 
he will continue to speak the truth. Nay, when the testimony of 
a witness has been accepted as a whole, sufficient reasons must be 
given if anything included in it is set aside. 

2. This proof those who question reality cannot give. This is 
because consciousness is ultimate. The ground of all proof, it 
itself is beyond proof. The final test of truth, its truth may be 
either assumed or denied, but can neither be demonstrated nor 
refuted. The last instrument of investigation, nothing remains 
with which to investigate it. We do not say that in itself this 
is against those who dispute reality. It is in itself equally against 
those who affirm it. On this subject, from the very nature of the 
case, neither party can occupy a position capable of logical proof. 
We should frankly admit that reality, if asserted, must be 
assumed. The argument for reality of such an intellectual giant 
us Herbert Spencer, for example, is not conclusive, unless he 
assumes in his premises the reality which he professes to prove. 
What we do claim, however, is that this inability to prove the 
untrustworthiness of the intuitive beliefs in consciousness is very 
much against those who would repudiate these while still basing 
themselves, as they must, on the veracity of consciousness. In 
so doing they make a distinction which demands establishment. 
That, therefore, they cannot establish it, is in their case a peculiar 
element of weakness. They have put themselves where more 
must be expected of them than is expected of their opponents. 
Consequently, though both labor under the same inability, it can- 
not but count for more in the case of the former. Two men may 
be equally Jacking in logical power, but this need not be in itself’ a 
serious disadvantage ; it becomes such only when one undertakes 
what requires demonstration. 


” 


3. That the trustworthiness of consciousness cannot be proved 


any more than its untrustworthiness does not impair its testimony 
to reality. The reason for this is that, as we have seen, proof at this 
point is impossible and so may not be expected. Indeed, to 
admit that the trustworthiness of the testimony of consciousness 
to reality is but an assumption is to take a step in the right diree- 
tion and the only one that can be so taken. This follows from the 
very nature of proof. This consists in showing that what is to 
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be proved is implicated in acknowledged truth. Hence, to prove 
truth, we must begin with truth; to establish reality, we must 
have reality on which to ground it; to demonstrate anything, we 
must assume something. Otherwise, we shall argue in a circle. 
Ultimately the thing to be proved will have to be its own proof, 
and so there will be no proof. If we would establish anything, 
we must move in a straight line and not in a circle: we must go 
back to what, because it is at the very beginning, has nothing 
behind it; to what, therefore, though itself the basis of all proof, 
cannot itself be proved. This statement may startle many and 
may shock some, but a moment's reflection should convince all of 
its truth. The better that we understand the nature of demon- 
stration, the more clearly shall we see that all demonstration must, 
in the last analysis, have as its first premise the trustworthiness of 
consciousness, and that, if there is to be demonstration, this 
premise must be an assumption. Hence, the admission that the 
testimony of consciousness to reality is only such is at least a step 
in the right direction. Whether what is assumed be correct or 
not, that we begin our argument for reality with an assumption 
rather than with an attempt at demonstration is correct. From 
the nature of the case it is the only thing to do. 

4. Nor may it be said that this method of justifying belief in 
reality is purely metaphysical and is, consequently, to be viewed 
with suspicion. On the contrary, it is thoroughly scientific. It is 
noting more nor less than ‘‘ Newtonian induction.” This was 
used by Newton in discovering that the law of gravitation extends 
to the whole solar system. ‘‘ He began with the hypothesis ’’— 
or assumption— that gravitation, already known in the fall of 
bodies to the earth, extended also to the moon; he then deduced 
what must be the position of the moon if the hypothesis were 
true; he then verified it by comparing the results of his deduction 
with the actual positions of the moon given in astronomical tables. 
The verification failed at first on account of errors in the tables, 
but was successful when the tables had been corrected by more 
accurate observation.’’? Now what is this but what we are doing ? 
We start with the hypothesis or assumption that the testimony 
of consciousness to reality is trustworthy. We then deduce what 
must be the consequences, if the hypothesis or assumption be true. 
We conclude, for example, that we shall find reality where we 
believe that we have seen or touched it. Hence, we stop imme- 


diately when we are conscious of beholding or feeling a wall just 


before us. That is, we act as if consciousness were trustworthy. 
If, then, verification shows the wall to be before us, which we 
were conscious of seeing or feeling, should we not regard our 
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hypothesis or assumption as established? At all events, is it not 
the very method of Newton that we have followed? And if it 
is not open to objection as used by him, is it not equally free from 
objection as employed by us? At least, it may not be discred- 
ited on the ground that it is purely metaphysical ; for it is preém- 
inently scientific. 

It should be remembered, too, in this connection, that all 
scientific investigation, even ‘‘ Baconian induction,’ which argues 
from understood facts to those which are observed to be like them, 
rests on an hypothesis or assumption. Facts can be understood 
only as they have been observed, and they can be profitably 
observed only as the observer believes in the trustworthiness of 
his powers of observation. As has been already implied, the 
scientist must make this hypothesis, he must start with this 
assumption, or he is powerless to proceed. To assume the trust- 
worthiness of consciousness and so of its testimony to reality is, 
therefore, not merely, as has just been shown, the only thing to 
do, it is also what the scientist, whether avowedly or not, is 
always doing. Ina word, it is the scientific method. 

+. The hypothesis or assumption of the trustworthiness of the 
testimony of consciousness to reality differs from most of the 
hypotheses of science in that it has only to be considered to be 
seen and felt to be true. The hypotheses of science are at first 
usually only probable assumptions. Not infrequently they are 
merely shrewd guesses. Undoubtedly it is in them more than in 
anything else that the genius of the scientist appears. Even 
when he does but guess, it is a guess that the ordinary observer 
would never have made. Yet at best it is an assumption the 
truth of which is to be verified; rarely, if ever, is it an assump- 
tion the meaning of which needs only to be fairly apprehended to 
be felt to be true. 

Now such an hypothesis is the assumption of the trustworthi- 


ness of the testimony of consciousness to reality. The proof of 
this is fourfold: 
a. This assumption is selfevidently true. It has but to be 


understood to be accepted. It is the statement of knowledge 
which is clearer and more convincing in its own light than any 
other light could make it. As Dr. McCosh has said: ‘* That there 
is an extended object before me when I look at a table, or a wall, 
and that I who look at these objects exist—these are truths that 
are evident on the bare contemplation of the objects, and need no 
foreign facts, or considerations derived from any other quarter, to 
establish them.’’ That is to say, though reality cannot be demon- 
strated, it is known; it reveals itself as real. 
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b. The hypothesis that we are considering is necessarily true. 
It is an assumption which cannot be understood and not be 
granted. This does not mean that the opposite cannot be con- 
ceived, but that the opposite cannot be acted on. Hume did try 
to teach universal skepticism; vet he frankly admitted that in 
ordinary affairs he proceeded, as others, on the assumption of 
reality. Though he disputed it in theory, he could not help 
expressing practically his belief in it. Nor can any. The Hindu 
says that the world is an illusion, but he lives as though it were 
real. Now this is not an independent proof. We may not claim 
that a proposition is true because we must believe it. We hold 
rather that we must believe it because it is true. Its necessity 
is the consequence of its truth, or rather of its self-evidence. It 
distinguishes it as so inherently and conspicuously true that it can- 
not but be accepted. Thus, while the fact that men must act as 
if the testimony of consciousness to reality were correct does not 
of itself prove that it is, it does prove that it is self-evidently cor- 
rect, it does show that it is an assumption which has but to be 
apprehended to be granted; it does reveal it to be an hypothesis 
Which as soon as understood is seen and felt to be true. Were it 
otherwise, this conviction of necessity could not attach to it. The 
reason why we must believe in the light is that the light is light. 

c. The truth of the assumption that we are considering is, as 
has just been implied, universally admitted. Not only must we 
act on it, but men everywhere do the same. They never lose 
sight of it, they never are argued out of the belief in it; for they 
never cease to be controlled by it. Men are eating and drinking 
and buying and selling and living and dying as if there were no 
doubt of reality ; and this is so no matter what may be the phil- 
osophy by which they swear, and whether they know even what 
philosophy is. The pantheist, for example, is just as indignant 
against the man who has robbed him as if he did not profess to 
believe that every man is only a thought and manifestation of 
God. 

Now this is a valuable confirmation of the test last noticed. 
The necessity of a conviction may be disputed. It may be said 
that what I cannot help accepting may not in like manner con- 
strain others. This, however, may not be urged when it is 
evident that all are thus compelled. The universality of the 
necessity of the conviction forbids its being an idiosynerasy. It 
proves that the necessity is rooted in the relation of man to his 
environment; that is, in the very nature of things. Only what 
is necessary on grounds so self-evidently real as this do all men 
believe. 
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d. Further confirmation is found in the persistency of the 
necessity under consideration. Not simply do all men to-day, as 
has been stated above, judge and act on the basis of reality ; they 
always have done so. From observation, literature, history, 
especially from the researches of anthropologists, is it made certain 
that the human race have from the first been realists. As the 
belief that the objects cognized by us have being of their own is 
not the idiosyncrasy of a few, but the conviction of the multitude ; 
so it belongs not to one generation or age, but to humanity as 
such. The race develops, but it never has developed so as to be 
able to set aside the assumption of reality. Indeed, this is the 
hypothesis on which all its progress proceeds. May we doubt, 
then, that the conviction in question is rooted in the very nature 
of things? Unless it were so grounded, how could it be so per- 
sistent as well as universal ? 

Of course, it may be objected that all this does not prove 
reality ; and the objection is well taken. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that what has been said is not given as a proof of 
reality. Ali that is claimed is that it does show that the hypothe- 
sis of the trustworthiness of the testimony of consciousness to 
reality is one that is true on its very face. Confidence in this 
assumption has been so persistent that we are not surprised to find 
it universal; it is so universal that it cannot but be necessary 
from the nature of things; it is so necessarily constraining that 
the assumption itself cannot but be self-evidently true. It is, 
therefore, not only an hypothesis which must, as we have seen, 
be made, if there is to be any progress in truth; it is also one 
which is superior to most, if not all, the hypotheses by which 
science, whether mental or physical, has advanced the knowledge 
of the truth. It is true on its face. 

6. It is continually verified. Experience confirms the accept- 
ance given to it, practically at least, by the race. The persistence 
and universality of the belief in the testimony of consciousness to 
reality just referred to is the evidence of this. They show that 
the reality assumed is found. They do this negatively. Had 
reality not been encountered all along, had the hypothesis on 
which action and life proceeded often failed of justification, the 
hypothesis itself would ages ago have been abandoned. For 
example, we should not keep on stopping when we come to a 
stone wall if it were not actually in being. The mistake of 
consciousness must ere this have been discovered and corrected. 
‘his would be so, unless, indeed, reason be unreason and _philos- 
ophy absurd. Thus that realism continues the abiding and, 
perhaps, deepest practical conviction of the race verifies the 
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hypothesis under consideration. Otherwise, its continuance would 
be impossible. The hypothesis, moreover, is in this way veritied 
also positively. Experience is neither the ground nor the proof of 
it. As we have seen, it is prior to experience, and it needs no 
proof because self-evident. Nevertheless, experience both em- 
phasizes and confirms it. Experience furnishes the occasion tor 
the arising of the conviction or hypothesis of reality, and experi- 
ence also deepens this. The correspondence between what we 
tind and what we assumed or rather felt that we should find 
strenethens our belief in reality, by giving us personal acquaint- 
ance with it. The first time that the little child is pricked by a 
pin he shrinks back. He knows as truly then as he ever will that 
something has hurt him. Who will say, however, that Lis convic- 
tion as to the reality of cause is not confirmed when he has been 
pricked many times and many times has found the pin that did it? 
Experience has rendered his belief livelier by eniarging its content. 
Thus it has positively veritied his self-evident hypothesis. 

Nor may it be replied that all this would take place on the sup- 
position that the belief in reality, though delusive, simply passed 
unexposed, Such is not the fact. The hypothesis of the trust- 
worthiness of the testimony of consciousness to reality cannot 
admit of verification either positively or negatively, by the mere 
appearance of reality. This hypothesis, as we have seen, concerns 
not only phenomena, but also substance, It is not simply that 
there is an appearance; it is specially and characteristically that 
this is the appearance of something. Unless, therefore, the reality 
believed in be found, not only as the appearance of reality, 
but also, in addition, as reality itself, the belief in it will not 
be justitied, the hypothesis of it will not be veritied, These 
demand what corresponds to and explains the sensation or 
perception of which we may be conscious. More is needed, 
consequently, than that there shall not be found in this what 
contradicts it. The belief or hypothesis in question is of such 
a kind that it allows of verification only by what is beyond 
the sensation or perception that it would explain. Hxperience 
could not verify the universal and instinctive hypothesis of reality, 
us we have seen that it does, if it did not find the actually real as 
well as recognize the apparently real. The conviction of con- 
sciousness as to reality, though inseparable from, is yet so distinct 
from, its apprehension of the appearance of reality that this must 
be so. Without stultifying consciousness, we cannot hold it to 
be otherwise. Its testimony as to reality is so distinct and em- 
phatic that it can be established only by what is as distinctly 


and emphatically real. There must be the unmistakable presence 
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of it, and not merely appearances which as such seem to be real. 
Experience must point the distinction between the internal object 
of consciousness in any given case and the external cause of it. 

7. As has just been implied, the denial of the trustworthiness 
of the testimony of consciousness to reality is suicidal. It is in 
this instance as in that of all first or true metaphysical principles. 
hey cannot be set aside and the study of mere phenomena only, 
in a word the most empirical science, not itself be reduced to a 
series of baseless assumptions. For example, all chemistry 
depends upon the axiom, at least as old as Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, that matter is, relatively to the universe at least, ingener- 
able and indestructible. If this te denied, the chemist has no 
ground on which to resolve a compound substance into its elements, 
or to reconstitute it from them. His science becomes impossible. 
What, however, is this necessary axiom of chemistry and, indeed, 
of physical science in general but the reality of material sub- 
stance ; the fact that things have being of their own; the truth 
that, though imperceptible to sense and inscrutable to analysis, 
there is in every thing what is permanent, what knows no change, 
what constitutes its inmost essence and actual being? Hence, to 
set aside the testimony of consciousness as to reality must be 
suicidal. It is to make thinking, even with reference to appear- 
ances, irrational. Indeed, as Prof. Bowen has well said (Modern 
Philosophy, p. 269): ‘‘ The empiricists or positivists here commit, 
in an aggravated form, the very fault which they charge upon 
their opponents—the fault, namely, of dealing with pure abstrac- 
tions.” Except as such, there are no phenomena divorced from 
reality. Ina word, nescience is the alternative to realism. 

8. Were there space, all this could be confirmed by the witness 
of history. To nothing is its testimony stronger than to the 
practical importance of belief in reality. The heroes of the ages 
have been conspicuously men of faith in God and in the reality of 
his world. Mere idealism, in all its forms, has cut the nerve of 
progress. The Hindus, perhaps as gifted intellectually as any 
people on earth, regard existence as an illusion; and they are so 
lacking in energy that they would perish were it not for the com. 
paratively small but intensely realistic nation that holds them in 
subjection. Sensationalism in all its phases is degrading. France 
in the last century lived for the phenomenal and ‘ the reign of 
terror’? was the awful punishment she suffered. Evidently. 
therefore, this is a real world and ought to be considered such. 


Its development supports the universal and profound conviction of 
consciousness that reality is the nature of things. 
Of course, it may still be objected that all that has been said 


6 
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falls short of proof. Yes, it does. Our belief in reality rests 
ultimately on the testimony of consciousness to it, and the truth 
of this testimony is at best an assumption. More may not be, 
as more has not been, claimed for it. It should, however, be 
remembered that in this case, as has been implied. proof would 
be as inappropriate as it is impossible. To try to see the light 
in which we see all things is absurd. It cannot be enlightened 
only because it is itself the light; and precisely so the testimony 
of consciousness to reality can be but assumed simply because it 
is the truth of all truth. As with the light, its self-evidence is 
clearer than proof. 

It should be remembered, too, that phenomenalism, as has also 
been indicated, in no sense delivers us from the necessity of trust- 
ing the testimony of consciousness to reality. Phenomenalism, 
it should be added, is only agnosticism trying to save itself, and 
agnosticism is of all contradictions the worst. Its affirmation is 
its denial. To prove it true is to prove it false. To know that 
you know nothing is to know something, and to believe in some- 
thing, the ego. Thus phenomenalism, and even the rankest 
agnosticism, presupposes realism. Thinking, however perverted, 
involves it. Indeed. one must be practically a realist to commit 
intellectual suicide. 

Nor, finally, is the objection of Mr. Bradley in his profound 
work, Appearance and Reality, valid, namely, ‘‘ If materialism is 
to stand, it must somehow get to the existence of primary quali- 
ties in a way which avoids their relation to an organ.” That is, 
reality is not disproved because it is cognized, and can be cog- 
nized, only by the mind. As Prof. Samuel Harris has well said 
(Philosophical Basis of Theism, ). 13): ‘* When the subjectivity 


of knowledge is urged against its reality, the absurd vbjection is 


flatly propounded that knowledge is impossible if there is an 


intelligent being who knows.”’ 


PRINCETON, WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 
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TWO PHASES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE HUGUENOTS.* 


I. First PHASE (UNTIL 1589). 


if is strange that the history of the French Reformation should be 
. still treated by modern investigators in a somewhat step- 
motherly way, as its sources are now flowing more abundantly 
than ever before. It is therefore certainly not unseasonable to 
look more closely at this interesting section of Reformation 
history, and to present for once a survey of it. 

It is not sufficient that we possess a knowledge of the Witten- 
berg Reformation. Nor are we to be content with a knowledge of 
that of Geneva. We must know both, and form a just estimate 
of both. There is, alas! in the present day, a Christian Phari- 
saism that cannot refrain from looking down from its imaginary 


height on Christians of other nations and other confessions. This 


Pharisaism gives utterance to such assertions as these : Germany 
is the land of Luther and the mother-country of the Reformation, 
and Luther is the mightiest man of our nation; he is exalted 
above all defamation and above all apologizing (so Bezold): and 
other talk of this kind. If we go to Holland, we meet with what 
is directly the reverse. There we find the specifically pious 
people looking proudly down upon the Lutheran Church and 
boasting of the name of Calvin. Even the Reformed in Hungary 
love to affix to themselves the label of a Calvinism which once 
indeed belonged to them, but the faint traces of which they can 
hardly at present produce. Where it thus becomes a point of 
honor to parade Luther’s and Calvin’s names as a shield and 
legitimation and the name of Christ is placed in the background, 
we can only discern a new edition of Pharisaism. A man _ per- 
suades himself that he is Abraham’s child and heir, and does not 
perceive the infinite defects that impair his own house. We do 
not succeed by idly appealing to a great past. No people 
can be regarded as our model. Darkness covers the nations 

* (Our readers are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Dunlop Moore, of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., for the translation of Dr. B6hl’s paper. Dr. Moore is not to be under- 
stood as entirely in accord with its author at every point.—ED1ToRs. ] 
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wherever the Gospel comes. But the overcoming of the darkness 
by the light proceeds very variously. 

Mighty indeed was the darkness in France which was to be over- 
come by the Gospel. This old land of culture seemed unfitted to 
shake off the yoke of the medixval Church. Church and State were 
here most closely intertwined, and the decisions of the Church were 
thereby kept in narrower bounds. Its whole medieval history was 
different from that of the German. The papal system did not carry 
on its mischievous work here as it did beyond the Rhine. King 
and clergy were more in accord, and were national. Under its strong 
kingly government in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from 
Philip III to Louis XII, the ‘ father of the. people,’’ France 
marched at the head of the anti-papal opposition, and strove to 
secure a Reformation of the Church, though not, indeed, such a 
Reformation as arose afterwards in Germany. In the sixteenth 
century king and clergy drew more closely to the pope. Francis 
I coneluded a concordat, but only for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the royal power. The clergy, without restraint from Rome, 
were in entire subordination to the king; and high dignitaries of 
the Church became zealous courtiers. In the seventeenth century 
some of them were great statesmen (Richelieu, Mazarin). It was 
a calamity that the people assuch were not in a condition to listen 
to the voice of a man like Calvin. While Germany had suffered 
severely from Rome, and was thus prepared for a storm and stress 
period like the Reformation, France had learned to yield submis- 
sion to the rule of a strong government that at times moved in 
harmony with the papacy. In general the French are no lovers 
of genuine freedom. They will endure even now a master, if 
only the arm that smites them is powerful, and brings glory to 
France. But the resuscitated truths of the Gospel were too 
mighty to be stopped at the boundaries of France, Faber Stapu- 
lensis (Lefévre d’Etaples) began the reformatory movement, but 
his voice did not prevail. It was Calvin, when a fugitive in a 
foreign country, who first succeeded in making such an impression 
on the awakened minds in France that after the middle of the 
century of the Reformation hundred thousands, and in 1562 almost 
the half of France, might be called evangelical.* In the year 
1559, in presence of the fagots ready to be kindled, they organized 
themselves and accepted a Confession prepared by Calvin. 

But in the circumstances that have been described it was especially 
difficult for Frenchmen to walk securely in the liberty which the 
Gospel brought. Excesses committed by men unaccustomed to 


evangelical freedom were of constant complaint in Geneva and 


* Briefe Friedrichs des Frommen, von Kluckhohn, Band i, p. 343. 
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wherever else Frenchmen resided in large numbers. In Geneva 
there were at first plenty of unfavorable reports respecting the 
ministers in circulation; and the disciplining and deposition of 
them was not of rare occurrence.* Even some members of the 
‘* venerable compagnie ’’ were infected by the prevailing spirit of 
opposition to Calvin. They were by birth Catholics and French- 
men, unaccustomed, as has been said, to freedom. Even in the 
last address of Calvin to the ministers there is heard the recollec- 
tion of the hard times which he had suffered from a refractory and 
perverse people. Bolsec, formerly a Carmelite monk, was from 
France. Caroli, after he had left Switzerland, went back quickly 
to mass. In Frankfort there was always some trouble to settle. 
Castellio (Chatillon), a restless man, who was at first on friendly 
terms with Calvin but afterwards fell out with him, went at last 
to Basel, where he was so poor that he drew wood out of the 
Rhine that he might warm himself. But he preferred doing this 
to making peace with Calvin. Even the French congregations in 


’ 


Strassburg and Bremen gave occasion for reproaches. The people 


of Basel refused in 1569 to allow a French congregation in their 
city. The French preacher, Vielleville (Vallevilius), a native of 
Berry, writes in 1555 to Calvin about a teacher named Maupas of 
she French congregation in Frankfort, who had promised to marry 
a girl but had not kept his promise.t Kight years earlier (1547), 
Francis Dryander complained to Bullinger of a like occurrence. 
This time it concerned a Belgian, Valerandus Pollanus(Poullain), 
preacher to the French congregation at Frankfort.t There were 
then many offenses within the sphere of the Genevan Reformation. 
But strict discipline was exercised, and no one spared. ‘Thus 
the disorderly people were successfully brought under Christian 
training. Men may, if they please, call Calvin the Lycurgus or 
the magisterial parson§ of Geneva; he, nevertheless, rendered 
the greatest service tu his people. But above all it is to be 
ascribed to the Gospel which is a power of God unto salvation 
(Rom. i. 16), that in so grievous a time such a change took place 
among people so utterly unaccustomed to spiritual discipline as 
the French-speaking Protestants were. 

We fancy ourselves transported back into the days of Heze- 
kiah and Josiah. So mightily worked the word of a man who 
had in view only the honor of God.| He set before the State, 


* See Kampschulte, Joh. Calvin, seine Kirche u. sein Staat, ete., i, 489. 

+ Calvin, Opp., 15, 558. 

¢ Ch. Francisci Dryandri Epistole, 50, ed. BOhmer. See Zeitschrift fiir die 
Hist. Theologie, 1870, Brief 28. 

$ Mathesius thus designates him. 

| It is an invention of Kampschulte that Calvin wrote to Aubeterre: ‘God 
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tvo, as its highest task, the glorification of God and the im- 
provement of those who confess Him; and in Geneva he him- 
self labored that this might be done. But how humbly at the 
close of his career he looked back on the work which he had 
accomplished his last words to the senators of Geneva prove to 
us.* That, for al! that, the Reformation in the fatherland of 
Calvin was only of a relatively brief duration has its causes 
in the intractable material which it found there—a material 
which only in the last hour, in the furnace of affliction, underwent 
a purification, and then as refined silver euriched many countries. 

The refugees of the seventeenth century were a blessing to for- 
eign lands. But France by casting out this precious metal suffered 
ereatly. We need only compare the year 1685 (the revocation of 
the Kdict of Nantes) and 1792 (the emigration). In the former 
time, Frenchmen did honor to their name and to the character of 
their people. In the latter they dishonored their name. They 
furnish a significant illustration of how far a people in the course 
of a century can go astray when it rejects the Word of God. 

At first the impression made by the Huguenots of the sixteenth 
century in foreign countries was a very varied one, often even of a 
painful character. Ilugo Languet, one of the best of them, com- 
plains bitterly that his countrymen, by their vain contentious 
nature and inclination to petty jealousies, occasioned for French- 
men the worst repute.t The rivalry between the jurists Baudouin 
and Hlotoman gave rise to the most grievous calumnies and com- 
plaints. Hotoman fell a victim to them. Even a sober man like 
the Rector Sturm suffered himself to indulge in a violent philippic 
full of accusations against Hotoman. He lamented, indeed, his 
wrath ina letter to Calvin. But the fire burned on; and there 
were always Christians who gave a wider circulation to such 
things.t In Bavle,s the venomous renegade, far worse accusa- 
tions against Hotoman can be found. 

What Calvin once wrote to his friend Daniel, who had been his 
fellow-student, regarding the son of the latter: ‘‘ Thou knowest 
how difficult it is to bring noble natures under the yoke ’’—this 
can serve as a common characteristic of the Huguenots of that 


has manifested to me the grace to disclose to me what is good and evil.” 
This sentence, in Calvin’s Opp., 14, 543, proceeds from a youth writing to his 
father, and refers to the knowledge he had lately attained of the pure doctrine. 
So thoughtlessly are quotations made. 

* Beza’s and Stahelin’s Lives of Calvin may be consulted. 

+ Languet, Lib. ii, p. 186, 287 of Ep. 64, speaks of those who under pretense 
of religion satisfied their vanity, 
Comp. on this evil strife Calvin’s Hpp., 16, 134 ff; 18, 482 ft; 19, 507. 
See Dictionnaire, Art. ‘‘ Hotman.”’ 
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time. It is particularly true of the people of rank in France 
who then made the way free for the Gospel, and long kept it free. 
Favorable as the burghers in Germany were to the Reformation, 
so favorable showed themselves to it the nobility in France. The 
majority of the adherents of the Gospel belonged to this class. 
The country people, who were dependent on the nobility, followed 
the religion of their lords. The greater cities, especially Paris, 
refused the Gospel. Then it scon appeared that the religious 
movement disturbed business in general. The traditional devel- 
opment which was friendly to the pope, and to which the people 
were in a measure reconciled, came to the front, and threatened to 
guide the kingdom in unknown ways. Characteristic in this 
relation are the orations of Muret.* 

But so much the more energetically action and reaction now con- 
tendedin France wherever the Gospel made itself heard. Both 
reached even the highest circles. Queen Marguerite, a lady who 
appeared in all colors, is a typical example.+ She, who so passion- 
ately loved her royal brother, Francis I, had a violent struggle 
in her breast, and, when the Gospel sought a place in her heart, 
was exposed to such strong reactionary influences, that one will not 
withhold a charitable word of excuse even for her supposed apos- 
tasy. We do not grudge her that death which removed her from 
temptations.+ 

The typical example of the preponderance of the action of the 
Gospel, notwithstanding a temporary reaction in the beginning, is 
Jeanne of Navarre, the blessed daughter of Marguerite. Her hus- 
band, Anthony of Bourbon, ignominiously apostatized from 
Protestantism, deceived by Spain and his Roman Catholic coun- 
trymen,$ and perished in the civil war. Nor to Jeanne, either, 
do we grudge the death which occurred a few days before the 
unwisely planned union of her son Henry with the painted, after- 
wards so dissolute Marguerite of Valois, which death spared her 
the sight of the Blood-wedding. 

There were other and very different persons who could not avoid 
feeling the power of the Gospel. Not without impressions of its 
truth was Francis I himself.| Villemadou, familiar at the court 


*#H.q., see the twenty-second and twenty-fourth, on ‘‘Charles LX of France.”’ 

+ From her we have novels, 7'he Heptameron, and spiritual contemplations, 
Miroir de Vame pécheresse, which latter the Sorbonne interdicted. 

t We refer to Lotheissen’s Margarethe von Navarra, where proof is furnished 
that she long restrained her brother from violent proceedings against Protes- 
(ants, 

¢ Conf. Bayle, Dict., ii, 805 b. 

|| Bayle (Art. ‘‘Marot’’) quotes Florimond de Raimond, J/ist. dela naissance 
et progres de l’ Hérésie, |. viii, c. 16, p. 1043 f., where it is related how Marot’s 
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of Navarre in Marguerite’s days, makes mention that Catharine 
de Medici, as also Francis I her father-in-law, and her deceased 
husband Henry II, prized the translation of the Psalms by 
Marot. He quotes several verses of the Psalms which were espe- 
cially liked at the court, and which Catharine herself often had sung 
to her. It was through the intrigues of a mistress of her own 
husband that she was forced to dimiss her confessor, Bouteiller, a 
man who preached the Gospel. He conjures her in a letter not 
to resist the truth, by consenting to which and making a vow 
to God she, who had long been unfruitful, had been blessed witb 
children. We are introduced into a singular time of religious 
awakening at the court of Francis I. But all this was again 
suppressed by the lust of the world. This letter, however, to 
Catharine is said to have influenced her to show herself disposed 
to make concessions to Condé and Coligny.* In the period of her 
regency she declared to the ambassadors of the Palatinate her 
complete agreement with the king of Navarre and Condé; and 
the ambassadors showed themselves convinced of her sincerity.t 
The pious elector Frederick, too, had great confidence in Catharine. 
Ranke is too severe in supposing the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night to have been the carrying out of a plan long previ- 
ously arranged. A man is seized unawares by evil thoughts, and 
opportunity makes murderers. The Huguenots were blind enough, 
in spite of all warnings, to go into the trap of which the marriage 
of Henry was the bait. When they were in it, an irresistible 
thirst for blood got the mastery over the Catholics. King Charles 
was a puppet, and the soul was the Duke of Guise, who was still 
angry at the assassination of his father by the hand of a Hugue- 
not, and so there fell in one night the noblest of the Huguenot 
party. 

A night of murder and slaughter followed a day to which the 
new doctrine had already imparted a beautiful lustre. The insti- 
gators were such as had singed their wings at the light of the 
Gospel, and not incarnate devils. The Roman Catholic judgment 


Psalms were used at the court ; King Henry II appropriated Psalm xlii, ete. 
When in 1553 the Psalms appeared as an Appendix to the Geneva Catechism, 
then they were first forbidden ; and to sing a Psalm was tantamount to being 
a Lutheran. In 1561 Charles IX granted the privilege of publishing the 
Psalms. Francis I read the Psalms before his death. 

* See Calvini Opp., xvii, 611 ff; especially Note 1 of the editor. Cf. Bayle, 
Art. ‘‘ Marot.”” 

+ Kluckhohn, too, paints her not so black (Briefe Friedrichs des Frommen, 
Th. ii, p. 482, note). Humanly speaking, everything would have turned out 
differently if the selfish Catharine, who was so concerned for her sons, had 
received from the German princes more substantial aid. 
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of this event can be learned from the twenty-second Oratio of 
Muret. He, who was in Rome at the time, tells also of the Te 
Deum which the pope appointed as thanksgiving for this night of 
blood and its success. We must understand how to rightly distin- 
guish light and shade, and not be inclined to see only darkness in 
the enemies of the good cause; then much is explained which 
otherwise would appear to us horrible, yea, even diabolical. 

Bartholomew’s night, however, did not lead by any means to the 
victory of the Catholic party. The Reformed gathered them- 
selves together to put forth all theirstrength. It marks, however, 
a turn in the fate of the Reformation in France. Hell had suc- 
ceeded in intimidating in some measure the noble blood of the 
Huguenots. The following time saw no more any equal to those 
who were murdered on that night. And Protestantism never 
again game so near the point of taking possession of all France as 
in the years 1561-1572.* Henry of Navarre sought from that 
time, especially as his mother was now dead, to arrange an agree- 
ment. Such a night of terror is not so easily forgotten. We do, 
indeed, find the Huguenots again striving upwards after 1572, but 
the star that shone before them—Henry IV—was not one that 
pointed them to Bethlehem, but to ,Paris. On the one side, 
there was for him the Gospel, on the other, a crown. It is true 
the exodus out of Egypt was next accomplished. The Huguenots 
attained the position of a party tolerated in the kingdom. But 
there was a great diminution of simplicity and of the old strict- 
ness of morals, and therefore they inspired their enemies with less 
terror. Illustrations are at hand. Henry, prince of Condé, son 
of Louis of Bourbon, having been chosen leader of the Hugue- 
nots, came in the autumn of 1574 to Basel. After his departure 
there was found scratched on a window of his hotel: ‘‘ Pro Christo 
et patria dulce periculum.’’ But at the same time we learn from 
Peter Ryff, a contemporary annalist, that there was rejoicing in 
Basel at the departure of the French, because the retinue of this 
prince lived very loosely, especially in regard to the observance of 
the seventh commandment. A collision between them and the 
citizens of Basel was imminent. We know that Coligny had to 
maintain discipline among his people with a strong hand. ‘‘ T’o 
his pious and holy: manner of life such undivided admiration was 
paid even in the Catholic camp, that, but for the bloody persecu- 
tions, far the greater part of the French would have turned to the 
Reformed Confession and to the pious usages practiced in Coligny’s 
house.”’+ 

* See Bayle, Dictionnaire, ii, p. 805 b. 

+ Words from a Life of Coligny, written in Latin (p. 226 f.), dated 1575, It 
was composed perhaps by Francis Hotoman or by Jean de Serres. 
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Because the Huguenots had grown up in fighting, they carried 
everywhere with them the same restless spirit. Every man’s 
hand was against them. In the Netherlands they wrought 
much harm and thwarted the conservative plans of William of 
Orange, who sought the safety of his country in relying on the aid 
of German Protestants. But the Huguenot preachers, passing over 
the boundaries in the south, carried the people with them, and 
provoked the stadtholder in the service of Spain to the severest 
counter-measures. The Martinists or Lutherans, on the contrary, 
distinguished themselves by a conservative spirit; in short, by 
the reputation and nobility of their adherents. When the Hugue- 
nots passed over to Swiss soil, they immediately came into conflict 
with the well-to-do Swiss, who could have no wish to fall out with 
France or with the dynasty of Habsburg or Burgundy. Thus 
the poor people were often regarded as conspirators, and nowhere 
did they find a proper resting-place. They were not understood, 
but Pharisaically looked down upon. The Bernese had much 
trouble with the French in Calvin’s lifetime. A pastor, St. 
André, one of the friends of Monsieur de Falais, had to keep 
away from Bernese territory, because in a sermon he had incau- 
tiously expressed himself respecting the sacred festivals which were 
still observed in Bern. In vain did the Genevan ministers make 
intercession for him in the year 1552 with the Senate of Bern.* 

The whole movement in Lausanne, carried on by Viret but sup- 
pressed by Bern, which sought to establish a strict church disci- 
pline, was owing to French influences. Modern writers of Genevan 
history (Galiffe, Ruchat, Roget, ete.), affect to derive that resist- 
ance which Calvin openly and concealedly encountered in Geneva 
itself, from a national Genevan party which strove to prevent the 
French inundation. By this party Calvin himself was regarded as 
a Frenchman and an intruder. We think Geneva might put up 
with such intruders. ‘To Calvin it owes its historic greatness. To 


the present day Geneva is called in foreign lands the city of Calvin, 


while in Geneva itself he has to-day become a stranger. 

But even later the French immigrants met with distrust, or even 
open opposition, especially in Basel, the gate of entrance into 
Switzerland. The pastors of Basel petitioned the little Council 
in lov7 to forbid the refugees to hold their religious meetings. 
They were for a long time, up to 1586, interdicted from the 
administration of the sacraments in their manner, and also from 
making funeral addresses in public. There was a fear of innova- 
tions, and a wish not to be disturbed in any way. However, these 
refugees proved themselves quite orthodox in doctrine, and in 


* Epp. Cale., 20, p. 405. 
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1591, in accord with their German Reformed and Lutheran breth- 
ren in the faith, they excluded from the Church the presbyter 
‘Leseaille, who had fallen into the error of Osiander. They fell, 
however, at first under the same judgment which the Walloon 
emigrants from Belgium earlier (in 1567) met with, because they 
brought with them their confessions and usages, and would not be 
content with the Swiss confessions. It is readily conceivable that 
one should look askance at these foreigners; but it was assuredly : 
gross exaggeration for the pastor of St. Leonhardt, John Fuegelin, 
to charge the Netherlanders who fled from Antwerp with carrying 
with them a concealed poison.* 

Were not these French fugitives brethren persecuted by the 
common enemy from of old, and hindered in their regular develop- 
ment? This should have been then borne in mind. This should 
be remembered also by eulogists of the present time, that both in 
the Netherlands and in France the evangelical Chureh of the six- 
teenth century is to be looked upon only as a brand saved from 
the fire. In Zeeland and Holland the Anabaptists had in 1666 
almost everything in possession,+ and in France the Huguenots 
were flung hither and thither by political as well as_ religious 
motives. How could in such circumstances a well-ordered whole 
be realized? And were the German Protestants so entirely in the 
wrong when they were shy and repellent, yea, alas! often inhu- 
mane in their behavior toward foreign Protestants? It was not 
till the quieter times under the government of Henry IV that an 
orderly condition of the Church was established ; but it was not 
that ideal which we, with all lovers of the Gospel, so eagerly, but 
always in vain, would wish to see in the time of the Reformation. 

But all who were active participators in this first drama of the 
French Reformation perished, if not just at once, yet in the first 
or second generation which some were permitted to see. This is 
asad statement. It reminds us of the word of Paul in 1 Cor. x. 
Iff., especially ver. 5: ‘* With most of them God was not well 
pleased, for they were overthrown in the wilderness.”’ The 
evidence is at hand. We need only to turn our eye to the noble 
families at the end of the seventeenth, or even at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to see that all, in fact, either disappeared or 
returned into the bosom of the Catholic Church. <As early as 


* See Histoire de Veglise Francaise de Bale, by L. Junod, 1868, p. 4. The 
Walloons are here very largely called Flemings by Fuegelin.” Perhaps he 
supposed they held Anabaptist views which were then spread in Antwerp. 
But if so, he did the Wailoons injustice. 

+ Comp., ¢.g., the investigations of de Hoop Scheffer, who affirms this of all 
the Netherlands. See also Groen von Prinsterer, Archives de la Maison @ 
Orange- Nassau, ii, p. 151. 
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1568 Zacharias Ursinus expressed to Frederick III his doubts, 
especially as to the motives of the French grandees in the relig- 
ious wars.* He looked upon them as disaffected persons, who were 
not able to bear the cross of Christ and therefore took up arms 
against their king. Things appeared very black to him; and he 
lived only in the hope of the return of Christ. But certainly he 
saw more deeply than the optimistic elector, Casimir. The issue 


showed that he was right. 

Of the royal line, Henry IV passed over to Catholicism. The 
Condés, too, returned to the old faith, and so did Turenne and the 
Rohans. The Rohans had inherited the name Soubise, but they 
were not able to maintain the old glory of this house. Once a 
brother of the celebrated Anne of Parthenay, Prince John of 
Soubise, who had met Calvin in Ferrara, labored to convert 
Catharine de Medici, and at the same time fixed the goad of the 
Gospel in the heart of a Duchess of Montpensier.t Now the 
bearers of the name Soubise, the Rohans, were far more lukewarm. 
They received, as nearest relatives of Henry IV, the rank of royal 
princes, but lacked the enthusiasm which an Anne of Parthenay 
had shown for the Gospel. Even the name Rohan passed, through 
the last survivor, Margaret, over to the family of the Chabots, 
who called themselves Rohan and turned Roman Catholic. Of 
the genuine Rohans Henry died as duke, without male heirs, April 
13, 1638, and his youngest brother, Benjamin, died unmarried, in 
England, whither, after the taking of La Rochelle, he went in order 
to agitate in England against the enemies of the Gospel in his 
fatherland.t 

It is a very remarkable thing that the old family names at this 
time passed so quickly over to lateral branches. Henrv de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, Viscount de Turenne, was through the influence of 
Henry 1V wedded to the heiress of the Duke of Bouillon, and thus 
became heir of this name. He married in 1595 Elizabeth of 
Nassau, eldest daughter of William of Orange. His eldest son, 
Frederick Maurice, Prince of Sedan, we still see, in the company 
of the Reformed theologian Samuel Maresius, go to Holland.$ 
But some years before his death he turned Catholic, resigned 
Sedan to the king, and received in return many other estates and 
the title of prince for himself and his descendants. His youngest 
brother was the renowned general of the Thirty Years’ War, who 


* See Briefe Fricdrichs, iii, p. 1053 ff. 

+ She, according to Bayle’s account (Art. ‘‘Soubise’’), before her death had 
the minister, Malot, come to her. But he refused to give her the sacrament. 

t See Bayle, Art. ‘‘Soubise.”’ 


& Schweizer, Centraldogmen, ii, p. 425. 
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so long remained Protestant till Louis XIV offered him a reward 
which he was not able to withstand.* Schlosser depicts the work- 
ing of the house of Bouillon in the darkest colors. They were 
altogether implicated in the intrigues of the court and of the 
times. Schlosser complains in general that, at the time when the 
power of Richelieu was gaining the ascendant (1624), the Hugue- 
nots were injured owing to many gentlemen having become un- 
faithful to their cause, and the persistent indifference of the fore- 
mentioned Duke Frederick Maurice, the grandson of the first prince 
of Orange.t+ 

If we turn from the princes to the higher nobility, we find in a 
letter of Cardinal Odet de Chatillon a stately list of names. The 
Marquis Revel, lord of Clermont, a distinguished leader of the 
Huguenots, died on Bartholomew’s night, 1572. His descendants, 
of whom some were still living in the eighteenth century, became 
Catholics. Of the Colignys, all died, either Reformed and with- 
out children, or after they had ceased to be Protestants. From 
the additional name of Chatillon which they bore, we must not 
identify them with the Chatillons who from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century were so famous.t A great-grandson of Admiral 
Coligny became a convert in May, 1643, and in his favor Chatil- 
lon was raised to a dukedom. On May 14, 1694, this illustrious 
house became extinct. It had existed for almost seven centuries, 
and had produced many renowned men.§ Odet, the brother of 
the admiral, died in England before that fatal night of 1572 and 
the other brother, Andelot, is said to have died in 1569 of poison. 
The noble name of the Lavals,! which the wives of Caspar and 
Francis de Coligny bore, passed over to Francis de Coligny. The 
name was continued in the family through his son, but becarne 
extinct with him. The property, at his death, December 30, 
1605, came into possession of the house of Tremoille, who were 
Catholics. The noble family of Montgomeri suffered the same fate 
still earlier, Gabriel de Montgomeri had the misfortune to wound 
King Henry II at a tournament. Catharine de Medici caused 
-him to be executed in 1574, and his descendants returned to the 
old faith. A granddaughter wasa nun. The family of Grammont is 


* Schlosser, Weltgeschichte, 15, 332. 

+ Briefe Friedrichs, von Kluckhohn, ii, 337. 

+ They were almost on an equality with the royal dynasty. See De la 
Chesnaye, Dictionnaire Genealogique, i, p. 440. 

$*Through the marriage of the Great Elector with Louise Henriette, a great- 

de g 5 g 
granddaughter of Coligny, was a noble shoot of this family grafted into the 
dynasty of Europe destined to have the grandest future. 


| Different from Laval-Montmorency. 
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known to us from Calvin’s letters.* Antony de Grammont was 
through his mother continuator of the old family of Navarre. From 
ambition he joined the Protestants. His wife wished to be sepa- 
rated from him on account of his way of living. She was of the 
above-mentioned house of Clermont. From him have sprung the 
well-known Grammonts of the present day. Porcien, prince of 
Croy, who is also named in Odet de Chitillon’s letter, was one of 
the bravest leaders of the Huguenots, greatly liked by the Prince 
of Condé, and sent by him to Germany on various missions. His 
mother was imprisoned on account of her faith, and received in 
1563 a letter of consolation from Calvin.+ He died in 1567, at 
the age of twenty-six, and his widow, Catharine of Cleves, married 
into the family of the Guises, and fell away from the faith. Fran- 
cis II], Karl de la Rochefoucauld, related to Condé and Coligny, 
fell on St. Bartholomew’s night. His son, who was in the service 
of Henry IV, turned Catholic. De la Noue, a gallant Huguenot 
general of his time, left no issue. Assier, or Acier, is probably a 
son of Charles de Crussol, Viscount d’Uzés, and of the heiress of 
the d’ Acier, who, as a widow, married the Rhinegrave John Philip. 
Of descendants of the Protestant faith we hear nothing. Brique- 
mault, a friend of Coligny, perished on Bartholomew’s night. 
The race of the Vaudrais (de Mouy) died out. The family of 
Bouchart was absorbed in another. All these names occur in the 
letter of Odet de Chatillon, which is very important for the 
knowledge of that time and specially of the heroes of the first civil 
Wars. 

A inan of note, too, was Anthony de Crussol, Duke of Uzés, 
who died in 1573, to whom Calvin wrote a letter May 1, 1563. 
He wrote, also, at the same time, to his spouse, Louise de 
Clermont-Tonnerre. She was lady of honor to Queen Catharine ; 


and the letter indicates Calvin’s favorable opinion of her. They 


had no descendants. Madame de Pons, to whom Calvin wrote in 
order to restore her brother to the right way, had from her hus- 
band, Jacques, Baron de Mirambeau, four children, of none of 
whom do we know anything. The family existed in the eighteenth 
century only ina branch that had become Catholic. The Col/ce- 
tion of Calvin’s Letters (14, 542) mentions a viscount of the family 
Bouchard-Aubeterre, whose son, however, after his father’s death, 
returned froin his exile in Geneva and became Catholic. The family 
name, Aubeterre, passed over in 1679 into the family of d’ Es- 

* Opp., 17,660. Antony de Grammont is mentioned also by Ranke (Franzo- 
siche Geschichte, 256). He belonged to the flower of France, three thou- 
sand noblemen in number, ‘‘the seed of manly virtue of France,’’ as Languet 
says. 


+ Opp., 20, 139. 
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parbez.* A lady of this family was a zealous Huguenot. She was 
married to Soubise, and had known Calvin in Ferrara. From this 
marriage was born the celebrated Catharine de Parthenai, who 
married Baron du Pont, who subsequently bore the name Soubise 
and distinguished himself in the civil wars, but was slain on 
Bartholomew’s night. They had no children. Jean de Hangest, 
Lord of Ivoi, of an old Picard family, defended Bourges for twenty 
days in 1562, and won victories in the Netherlands. The Span- 
iards strangled him in bed. He died childless. The sons of 
Caspar de Schomberg had already returned to Catholicism. 

Let us now pass over to the Huguenots who fled to foreign lands 
and remained there. We may specify the following, leaving 
entirely out of account Geneva of the sixteenth century, where 
French refugees kept coming and going. At the head we name 
Francis Hotoman, the famous jurist. After wandering about like 
Ulysses he died in 1599 in a foreign land. He stayed for some 
time in Basel. His sons remained in France. One caused Calvin 
trouble.t We meet with his family in the seventeenth century, 
as in 1677 a marquisate was created by the king in favor of a 
certain Hotoman (Hotman), Antony La Roche Chandieu, who 
helped to consolidate the first churches in France, retired later to 
Geneva, where he lived till 1591¢ and enjoyed high regard with 
Beza. From Geneva he gave assistance to his brethren in the 
faith, as, e. g., to those in Basel. His descendants were in the 
eighteenth century still living in various parts of the Canton de 
Vaud.§ One is spoken of in the seventeenth century as a diplo- 
matist in the service of Brandenburg. 

We must also mention M. de Falais, the grandson of Baldwin, 
natural son of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. He was very intimate 
with Calvin, and lived in exile. He could not, however, separate 
himself from Bolsee, who had given him medical assistance and, 
according to Beza’s testimony, he with his wife fell away from the 
faith.| His family became extinct with Hermann de Bourgogne, 
Count of Falais, in 1626. Agrippa d’ Aubigné,® the celebrated his- 
torian, Chancellor of Jeanne, Queen of Navarre, went to Geneva 
when Henry IV changed his religion. He was father of Constantine 


* De la Chesnaye, Dict., i, 187. 

+ Opp., 16, 481. 

t The Strassburg editors (Opp. Calv., 19, 634) make him die too soon, and 
know nothing, therefore, of his later activity. His works were published in 
1593 in Geneva. 

§ De la Chesnaye, Dict. Généalogique, i, 421 ff.; Moreri, Dict. Hist., Art. 

‘Chandieu.”’ 
| Regarding him see Bayle. Cf. Calvin Opp., 21, p. 75. 
“See Bayle concerning him. 
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and through him grandfather of Madame de Maintenon, the danger- 
ous mistress of Louis XIV. Marshal de Vielleville, who was very 
favorably disposed towards the Huguenots but ensnared by love 
of the world had only two daughters, one of whom, with her 
children, retired to Strassburg to escape persecution.* He him- 
self died of poison in 1571. Messieurs de Stuard, Chatellier and 
Beaumont died in prison in 1569. 

Of the sixteenth-century families who fled to Basel and who 
later came to be regarded as families belonging to Basel, we may 
name the physician, Arragosis from Toulouse, the Bauhins from 
Amiens, the Battiers from St. Saphorin, and the Passavants from 
Lucon in Bourgogne. A Madame de Faulny in Basel in 1572 is 
praised for having opened her house to the fugitives after St. 
Bartholomew's night for religious meetings, which were then con- 
ducted by Jacques Couet.+ 

But, if we except the immigrants to Geneva, there were com- 
paratively few in the sixteenth century who forsook their fatherland 
and settled permanently in foreign countries. People were not 
sufficiently kind to them, and feared the restless spirits that were 
driven into foreign lands by the violent movement in France. 
A second great sifting had to take place in the following century 
before a remnant of the Huguenots gave up forever their father- 
land, for which they had vainly endeavored to preserve the bless- 
ing of the Gospel. We now turn our attention to this remnant 
which brought such blessings to Germany, Holland and England. 


II. Srconp PHASE (AFTER 1589). 


Henry IV was a loose liver, and willingly let himself be advised 
by men of less worth than Admiral Coligny and those like-minded 
with him. When he changed his religion, the Huguenots were 
deprived of their main argument, namely, that princes of the 
blood-royal were in their ranks, while the Guises, on the other 
side, who sprung from Lorraine, had no right at all to the throne 
of France. The Catholics could now appeal to this point of right, 
which formerly Hotoman, in his book, Franco- Gallia, and Jean de 
Serres, in his Life of Admiral Coliyny, had maintained.$ And 

* Briefe Friedrichs, ii, p. 190. 

+ This man, who was of noble birth, belonged to the number of the pastors 
who had to preach in turn before Henry ITV. Casaubon places him above 
Dumoulin and LeFaucheur. He died in Basel in 1608. 

+ Cf. Haller’s complaint, Caloini Opera, 17, 659. Claude Aubery, a physi- 
cian, and Antony Lescaille, formerly a monk, who both taught the doctrine of 
Osiander, belonged to these Frenchmen. The former afterwards became 
Roman Catholic (cf. Bohl], Von der Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben, p. 48). 

¢ See Vita, p. 74, of the Utrecht impression of the year 1645. 
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soon the Huguenots were living dependent more and more on 
royal grace, rather than on any claim of right which they were 
allowed to advance. This was especially the case under Louis 
XIII and Richelieu. But even in the last years of Henry, the 
highest of the Huguenot party were alienated from their religion. 
With the exception of Rohan and Soubise, all the Reformed peers 
then went back to the old faith.* The enormous loss which the 
Huguenots of the second period, beginning with Henry IV’s 
elevation to the throne, had suffered, is shown by comparing 
some lists of the refugees with the names known to us from 
the first period. We are on quite new ground. Nothing in the 
names of these refugees after the revocation of the Kdict of 
Nantes, and even of those of a somewhat earlier time, reminds us 
of the old glory and of the men of reputation of that first time. 
But what a difference in the spiritual tone of the Huguenots in 
this second phase, as compared with that of the first! Turenne 
and Sully were no Colignys and Andelots. Everything, even the 
Gospel, was made a tool of the higher polities. Could the Gospel 
serve the latter, well and good. If-not, one could get on with- 
out it. 

Cuno establishes that the Reformed had cooled in their confes- 
sional zeal.t This lukewarmness facilitated Henry’s conversion. 
The attempts of Junius to stop the king on the inclined plane 
were of no avail. His /renicum vainly appealed to the French 
Catholic clergy to win them for a national Catholic Church. 
Four months afterwards the king was received into the Catholic 
Church in St. Denis (1593). Du Plessis Mornay’s counsel, his 
efforts to prevent this, had been fruitless. 

Henry 1V was, however, very far from neglecting the Reformed. 
Rather their position became more favorable. But what distress 
could not do with them was done by toleration. They grew lax. 
Their spokesman under Henry IV, Du Plessis, who was both a 
statesman and a man of theological learning, faithfully represented 
the interests of his coreligionists with the king. He secured the 
Kdict of Nantes, which promised hardly more than toleration. But 
Du Plessis showed himself a supporter of those ideas which were then 
gaining ground at the academy of Saumur which he had founded. 
After the edict of clemency given at Nimes in 1629 the Reformed 
were condemned to political impotency. But thereby their power 
displayed itself the more in the sphere of the intellect. It was 
the period of Salmasius, Daillé and Blondel; and in Saumur there 


* See Schlosser, Weltyeschichte, 14, 334. 
+ In his excellent work, Francis Junius, p. 118, which opens quite new 
sources, 


— 


‘ 
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shone Cappellus, Pajon, Placzeus and Amyraut. The work of 
Cappellus, Critica Sacra, was first printed in Paris, by his son 
John, who had gone over to the papal Church, after the 
Jesuit Morinus had as censor altered it considerably. Scientific 
criticism naturally extols a Cappellus, as was done by the Jesuits of 
his age; but, nevertheless, Saumur became a refrigerator for the 
Reformed Church of France. 

When Louis XIV altered the peaceful policy of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, as the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ap- 
proached, only few remained steadfast. At one time the wind 
of persecutions, at another the fanning of the royal favor played 
upon the high nobility. It was that sultry time before the 
storm when the Jansenists with sweet speech and sharp-pointed 
writings blocked the way for the Reformed and won adherents 
in high cireles. Thus they besieged Viscount de Turenne. His 
wife, who was anxious for him, persuaded the well-known Re- 
formed pastor, Claude, to confirm the faith of her husband. Tle 
composed for him an excellent treatise, which was circulated in 
countless manuscripts, and is highly praised by Bayle. St. Ar- 
naud wrote a refutation of this work in 1669. It was the time 
when Mademoiselle de Duras would not change her faith till she 
had heard Claude dispute with Bossuet in her apartments. The 


disputation appeared in print in 1688.* The ladies, as is always 
the case, resisted longest. 

Only a poor people now remained, reminding us of the word of 
Jeremiah, ‘‘ The people which were left of the sword found grace 
in the wilderness” (Jer. xxxi. 2). This people went to their rest, 
but found it in a foreign clime. And they were now no more the 
high nobility, or the men of learning such as Saumur excelled in, 
but craftsmen, the industrial classes, as we would say. In his 
History of the French Colony in Brandenbury- Prussia (1885), Dr. 
i. Muret has given a list of them by cities, and carefully described 
their influence in moral and material relations. In the immigrant 
nobles there is not found a single name of former days. Chandieu 
hardly came direct from France. Schomberg was a German, 
though his wife belonged to the highest nobility of France. 
Francis Turretin mentions that she was of the family of Aumale ; 
and in a dedication to a volume of sermons, dated Geneva, 1676, 
he praises her in the highest terms, together with her world- 
renowned husband, especially on account of her patience under 
bodily afflictions, but also for her steadfastness in the faith. What 
happy consequences the hospitable reception of the Huguenots 
had, both for the extension of trade and industry and for the very 


* Cf. Bayle, Art. ‘‘Claude.”’ 
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necessary refining of manners in Germany, especially in Branden- 
burg-Prussia, is generally known, and at present honorably 
acknowledged. But it was chiefly an influence on the external side 
of life which proceeded from them. An influence on Christian doc- 
trine we cannot establish. For this neither the men nor the times 
were now fitted. But yet God’s blessing remained on the ban- 
ished people, and flowed over to those among whom they dwelt. 
The same can be said in respect of other countries. Wherever 
the Huguenots, purified through hard sufferings, went, the divine 
blessing followed in their steps. 

Thirty thousand refugees betook themselves to Switzerland. 
Twenty-five hundred went to Basel. But the half of these soon 
left it. The jealousy of home craftsmen and tradespeople ren- 
dered impossible the settlement of the greater number. Those 
who remained were inostly the poorest. 

Of those who settled in Basel in the seventeenth century, we 
name the Christs, the Rochets, the Sarazins, the Bernouillis, the 
Fozearts, the Legrands, the Raillards, the Lachenals and the 
Mivilles, who almost all are still living in their descendants in 
dasel, and in the course of time found opportunity to distinguish 
themselves, not only in trade, but also in arts and sciences and in 
the government of the city. Many members of these families 
served their Church in Basel as elders. But all by descent 
belonged to the bourgeoisie. 

Those who were turned away from Switzerland repaired then to 
Germany, Holland and England. Already numerous refugees had 
withdrawn to Holland. But especially after 1685 they repaired to 
that country, and by them the so-called Walloon churches were 
strengthened, and some new churches formed. These had_ their 
own organization and Synod, and retained the French language. 
The banished Waldensians attached themselves to them.* They 
scem to have interested themselves for Comenius, who found his 


last resting-place in the French church at Naarden. The pros- 


perity of these churches was shown by their many valuable endow- 
ments. Among these emigrants were found many able men 
belonging to the industrial and mercantile classes. There were also 
men of learning. The tamilies Labouchere, Crommelin, Constant, 
Rebeeque, Huet, de Clereq, Boissevain, Chevallier, etc., have to 
the present time been represented, especially in the mercantile 
class of the Netherlands, by worthy members. It would be 
wrong to reckon P. Bayle to them. He, too, found an asylum in 
Holland. But as a youth he had become Roman Catholic—a gain 
of which the Roman Church would hardly boast. 


* Comp. Leger, Histoire des Vandois, who laid his work before the Synod of 
the Walloon churches. 
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France suffered immeasurably by this emigration of its best chil- 
dren. Normandy, for example, which in the fifteenth century had 
taken a new start, was by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
completely desolated. After 1815 it again improved ; but since 1850 
it has again gone perceptibly backwards.* Clericalism gnaws at 
the marrow of the province. In his 7aub/e-ta/k which appeared not 
long ago (Paris, 1890), Renan throws out this remark : ‘* Bartholo- 
inew’s night is the cause of the decadence of France.”’ 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Revolution, Louis XVI issued 
a sort of toleration edict. It was too late. The turn for the former 
victors to succumb had now come from the hand of a God who fa- 


vored the victa causa. The aristocrats, who for centuries had been 
able to remain deaf to the inmost needs of their people, as many of 
them as escaped the guillotine, must leave the country. And it 
is remarkable that the majority of their genealogical trees also 


were, we might say, sawn asunder in the year 1789. We seek for 
the old names—their place knoweth them no more (Psalm ciii. 
16). But the time that then arrived resembles the evening which 
is verging again to chaos rather than the time of a morning of a 
new creation. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. EpuARD BOHL. 


* Comp. P. Clemen, ‘‘ Wintertage in der Normandie,’’ NW. Freie Presse, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1891. 





VI. 


PROF. THEODOR ZAHN’S HISTORY OF 
SUNDAY. 


R. THEODOR ZAITIN of Erlangen, in a volume entitled 
Sketches from the Life of the Ancient Church,* that may 

still be called a recent publication, reprints seven addresses that 
were delivered and printed singly at various times from 1876 to 
1889. In this reprint he corrects what he had come to think 
was incorrectly said before, and secks a clearer expression of other 
things; he also adds some new matter. As the title intimates, 
the subjects are illustrated by testimony derived from the Chris- 
tian literary remains of the first three centuries. The author's 
deserved eminence as a student of that period, and as editor of 
some of its most important literary remains, guarantees original 
treatment of the subjects he presents. The sixth of these essays, 


first printed in 1878, is entitled, ‘‘ History of Sunday, especially 
in the Ancient Chureh ”’ (pp. 196-241), and is copiously supple- 
mented by Notes (pp. 310-333), which amount to as much as the 


total of the notes appended to all the other sketches in the 
volume. These Notes give as much matter as the essay to which 
they are appended, and are particularly valuable on account of 
the very numerous references to post-apostolic literature in support 
of the views presented in the essay. These references are with- 
out quotation of the language appealed to. They do not dispense 
the reader from work and study; they invite him to these efforts. 
But they do dispense the student from finding out for himself 
what are the passages, in the literature concerned, on which the 
author relies for the views he presents. This is eminently fair 
and satisfactory. The contention of the essay is, that Sunday is 
the creature of the Christian Church, and that the obligation to 
observe it has no relation to the fourth commandment. Consider- 
ing who the author is, and the recent date of what he publishes 
as the history of Sunday, this essay may be studied as being, up 
to date, the best that may be said in support of this view of the 
Lord’s day. 

* Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche, von Theodor Zahn, D. und Prof. 
der Theologie in Erlangen. Erlangen und Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Nachf. 
(Georg Bohme), 1894. 12mo, pp. 328. 
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The essay limits its task ‘‘ to showing the origin and first devel- 
opment of Sunday observance, and then gives a hasty survey of 
what has become of Sunday down to the present ’’ (p. 199). 

To begin with, the statement is made that ‘‘ Sunday is no 
institution, and no command of Christ; however intimately it is 
interwoven with the history of Christianity, it is not quite so old 
as this. Nevertheless, to understand its origin, one must go back 
to the beginning and first development of Christianity ’’ (p. 199). 
Accordingly, pp. 199-206 give account of the attitude of Christ 
and of the apostles and of Jewish Christians toward the Mosaic 
ordinances and toward the fourth commandment in particular. 
What is said of Christ and of the apostles while Christ was with 
them, after mention of particulars, is summed up thus : 

“While Jesus réestablished the right relation of the legal sanctity of the 
Sabbath to human life, He did not abrogate the law of the Sabbath, but taught 
His nation rightly to fulfill that law.’’ ‘‘There is no intimation that the time 
would come when a Church of Jesus would exist that would be as little held 
to the law of the Sabbath as to the law of Moses. Only a single one of the 
words of Jesus reliably handed down opens a prospect of a further develop- 
ment. Immediately after that simple and incontrovertible truth of the 
intention of the Sabbath [‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath,’ Mark ii. 27] he infers the other from it: ‘So that 
the Son of man is lord even of the Sabbath.’ .. . . Jesus says this 
only of Himself, the Son of man, the true man, in whom the idea of man 
as a lord of all that is created and transitory, and so also of time and its order, 
comes to fulfillment. But, during the time He lived, He made no other use of 
this right than to fulfill the law of the Sabbath according to its spirit and the 
true meaning of its letter’’ (pp. 202, 203). 


Pursuing this subject in the period after the ascension of Christ, 
it is said : 


“The earliest Church, viz., the twelve apostles and the Church that gath- 
ered about them in Jerusalem, was Jewish; but usually one does not represent 
to himself vividly enough what all that expresses. . . . . Because, as Paul 
says, ‘Christ is the end of the law,’ it has appeared as a matter of course that 
the apostles and with them the churches they led, even before that was said, 
had left the legal ordinances of Israelitish national life behind them, practi- 
cally as well as theoretically. But the contrary appears from the New Testa- 
ment. The Jewish Christians in Jerusalem and Palestine, at least until the 
destruction of Jerusalem, kept the ceremonial law entirely. They would be 
Jews, spite of their Christian confession, and they set value on being counted 
as such (Acts xxi. 20)... . . . When we consider the significance especially 
of the Sabbath for the form of Jewish life at that time, it is least of all con- 
ceivable that the earliest Christianity distinguished another day of the week 
(Sunday] by an observance similar to the observance of the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath was a strong bond of union that joined it to the life of the whole 
nation ; and in keeping the Sabbath holy, it not only followed the example of 
Jesus, but also His instruction. For not only did He refuse for Himself the 
role of insurrection against the legal regulations for Israelitish life, but He also 
made it duty for His disciples to honor the least as well as the greatest precept 
of the Old Testament, till its object was fulfilled, and, not human arbitrari- 
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ness, but God’s government of the world made it no longer valid ’’ [Matt. v. 
17-20 ; xxiii 3, 23; xxiv. 20], (pp. 203-205). 

Before we follow this history into the Gentile conditions, we may 
pause on the foregoing to observe that what is said of the regard 
paid to the Sabbath by Christ, and by His apostles after lim with 
the whole body of Jewish believers in Palestine, is undoubtedly cor- 
rect as to the simple facts. The facts being so, the obvious compre- 
hensive fact is, that the whole weight of Christ’s teaching and 
example goes to prove that the fourth commandment must be 
kept by those who obey Him. This essay, however, finds one 
saying of Christ (but only one), ‘‘ that opens a prospect of further 
development ”’ of something very different (p. 203). Others have 
alleged the same of that saying: ‘‘ The Son of man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’’ Supposing that this saying had the significance 
that the essay gives to it, it wouid present a very tenuous bridge 
to what the interpretation intimates was the event. The prospect 
is represented as a development. But the saying, as interpreted, 
excludes anything like development. It only hints that possibly 
the Lord of the Sabbath may dispose of it in a sovereign way, 
But should that oceur, it would need to be by a manifestation as 
pragmatic as that by which Jesus reinforced the law of the Sab- 
bath. The destruction of Jerusalem was indeed a manifestation 
of Christ that made the Temple ritual no longer possible. But it 
had no influence on keeping Sabbath, nor even on circumcision, 
neither of which was identified with the Temple and Jerusalem. 
The transitory character of the Mosaic law of worship was made 
plain by revelation of Christ in a sovereign way before the 
destruction of Jerusalem occurred. That was not left to develop- 
ment, nor even to be solely the effect of ‘‘ God’s government of 
the world.’ If then Christ expressly singled out the Sabbath and 
emphatically affirmed His sovereignty over it, meaning to suggest 
the prospect of some time dispensing with that day, nothing less 
than a revelation from Himself as express and emphatic would 
give the assurance that He had begun that dispensation. This 
would be true whether the fourth commandment be regarded as 
included in the Mosaic law meant peculiarly for Israel, or not. 

But this interpretation is by no means the obvious sense of the 
words of Jesus. Lordship of anything is not claimed for the 
purpose of destroying it, or of dispensing with it. It is the 
assertion of property in it and of value that is prized and will 
be cherished. When Jesus quoted the Scripture, ‘‘1 am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’’ 
He interpreted it saying, ‘‘ He is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” So pregnant were those expressions! When God 
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said them, it was proof that those patriarchs were living and were 
to live; and when He first said to those patriarchs, ‘‘ I] am thy 
God,’’ it was the token that they were to live. And similarly, 
when Jesus said: ‘‘I am Lord of the Sabbath,” the saying 
involved the intimation that the Sabbath would continue by 
virtue of a value in it that belonged to Him. He said to His 
disciples, ‘‘ I am your Lord.’’ Did that suggest as in prospect a 
time when He would dispense with them, and look no longer for 
use of them to which He had a lord’s right? Taken with the 
words that immediately precede, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man,” this saying of Jesus vindicates at once man’s right to the 
Sabbath as a priceless gift of the Creator, and His own preéminent 
interest in it as the Son of man. And as the former saying 
involves no intimation that man may some time choose to dispense 
iven him in the Sabbath, but pre- 
cisely the contrary, so the following saying suggests no thought of 


with the possession God has g 
the Son of man ever dispensing with what in a lordly way is His. 
On the other hand, we have one saying of Jesus, describing an 
event to occur long after His departure and after the Gentile 
situation would emerge, which implies that His teaching and 
example about the fourth commandment would then be in force 
in His Church. He said of that event: ‘‘ And pray tiat your 
flight be not in winter, neither on the Sabbath ’’ (Matt. xxiv. 20). 
Thus, as has already been said, the whole weight of Christ’s teach- 
ing and example was to the effect, that those who follow Him 
must keep the fourth commandment. Accordingly the earliest 
Church, viz., the Jewish Christians in Palestine, kept the Sab- 
bath, ¢.¢., the seventh day as the Sabbath, as Christ had done. 
On the other hand, this fact, which the essay correctly states, is 
proof, that what the Gospels say was the teaching and example of 
Christ about the fourth commandment is the whole truth, and 
that nothing is omitted which, if reported, would have produced 
a different effect. 

It is true that most persons do not realize how nearly like Jews 
the Palestinian Jewish Christians were up to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It is important to have a correct notion of how, 


after they were Christians, they continued as before to observe hours 


of prayer at the Temple, and to keep the feasts, and to cause sacri- 
tices to be offered (p. 204). But it is incorrect to suppose that their 
observance of the Sabbath was only like their observance of these 
things. The same motives, indeed, must have entered into their 
Sabbath-keeping. But those that understood what they confessed 
as Christians were aware of a greater obligation to that duty than 
to the other observances. The Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
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sufficient proof of this. It is addressed to just such Jewish 
Christians. The writer was a Jewish Christian. He speaks in the 
name of others who shared his labors, one of them being Timo- 
thy, whom Paul had circumcised in compliance with Jewish Chris- 
tian sentiment (Acts xvi. 3). The persons addressed were familiar 
with Jewish religious observances because they observed them. 
They did so on account of piety toward the national life of the 
people of which they were a part, and because they were unwill- 
ing to forfeit that part. That was at the peril of their salvation. 
They needed to become adults in the life of faith by a correct 
knowledge of those observances that were of the Old Covenant ; 
viz., that they were shadows of the good things to come of the New 
Covenant, which had come in Christ; that sacrifices were not 
meant to take away sin, but to keep sins in remembrance and to 
remind men that they needed reconciliation to God on account of 
sins. They needed to show that they saw in Christ the Hich 
Priest that made the atonement that took away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself: and that now the time has come in Christ of which 
God said: ‘‘ Their sins will I remember no more’’ (x. 15-18). 
In the end, the epistle exhorts the readers to go forth out of the 
camp that comprehended the Jewish national life, meaning that 
they should give up trying to maintain their place there by Jew- 
ish observances, as they had been doing; and for a motive it 
reminds them that ‘‘ Jesus suffered without the gate’? (xiii. 12), 
and they ought to go out with Him. But while the epistle thus 
treats the peculiar Jewish observances, and says of the sacrifices 
in particular, ‘‘ There remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins” 
(x. 26), it speaks very differently of Sabbath-keeping. It men- 
tions it only once, but it is to say, ‘‘ There remaineth Sabbath- 
keeping for the people of God” (iv. 9). This mention, as it 
occurs in the context, implies what we otherwise know was the 
fact, that these readers did keep the Sabbath, and that the writer 
did the same. But what is more significant, it appeals to Sabbath- 
keeping as divinely ordained for a dispensation that existed then, 
and still continues to exist, a dispensation of promise of entering 
into God’s rest. Because this is still a thing of promise, and not 
fulfilled as that which was adumbrated by the sacrifices was, the 
people of God, in belief and hope of the promise, keep the 
Sabbath that is the shadow of it. As it was said of believers 
in Joshua’s time, so it is said of Christians now, ‘' He that 
enters into its rest, he also rests from his works as God did 
from his own’? (iv. 10), to show that he believes that he is not 
too late for that rest (iv. 1). Such were the views of right- 
thinking Jewish believers of the earliest Church. While they 
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kept Sabbath from motives that influenced them to be like their 
fellow-Jews as far as possible, they also did this for reasons distinct 
from those and much more obligatory. The essay before us repu- 


diates that fact, as it also ignores any significance in the Mosaic 


ordinances of worship connected with the Tabernacle, except that 
they constituted an Israelitish national existence and life that was 
distinctive and peculiar. 

With readjustment, as above, of the essay’s view of the earli- 
est form of the Christian Church, composed of Jewish believers, 
and especially of the place that Sabbath-keeping had among 
them, we may proceed to follow the essay’s account of the Lord’s 
day in the situation made by gathering Gentiles into the Church. 
It passes the threshold of this subject as follows : 


‘*But the teaching and example of Jesus [with respect to Mosaic ordinances, 
including the fourth commandment] were no longer applicable without more 
ado [as they were in the earliest Church in Jerusalem], when the Christian 
faith overstepped the limits of Palestine, and Christian churches grew up in 
the cities of Asia and Europe, consisting chiefly of born heathen. The ques- 
tion emerged, How were these confederates to come to a life-behavior corre- 
sponding to their faith? And what position should they assume toward the 
Jewish Christian churches? True, Jesus had spoken of the house of His 
Church that He would build ; but He devised no order for it. He had often 
enough held out the prospect that after His departure His Gospel would turn 
from the Jews to the Gentiles and conquer the world ; but He left no directions 
as to the relation in practical life that the Gentile elements should hold to the 
parent stock derived from Judaism. Hence the above question, that would 
soon become a burning question, imposed a heavy task on the Church. In 
answering the question, Paul, the great missionary to the Gentiles, proceeded 
from the understanding that the Mosaic law was given to Israel, and to them 
alone, and was not at all destined to become the form of life for the Church 
out of all nations. Israel was not to incorporate all nations. Rather the 
Christian Church was to afford room for the Gentiles as well as for the Jews, 
without the former becoming wholly or even half Jews by accepting the 
Mosaic law, or part of it. Faith in Christ as the Son of the one God, whom 
the Gentiles know not, and as the Saviour of all men, constitutes one a fully 
qualified member of the Church that worships Christ as its Lord; and the 
duties of the members of the Church to their Lord and to the brethren and to 
all men are not to be derived from the law of Moses nor from the Ten 
Commandments, but result directly from the faith of Christians and from the 
nature of things. And the daring man, and other Jewish Christians that were 
his fellow-laborers, went a step further still. While on the one hand they 
went everywhere first to the Jews dispersed among the Gentiles, sought to 
win them by preaching in the synagogues on the Sabbath days, and, as far as 
possible, avoided giving offense to the Jews, still their calling stood higher to 
them than this consideration. If they would convert the Gentiles and culti- 
vate fraternal fellowship with the unconverted Gentiles, without compelling 
them to become Jews, they must themselves in many a respect cease to be 
Jews They must at all times unhesitatingly enter Gentile houses, sit at the 
same table with Gentiles, eat of the same bread with them and drink out of 
the same cup. They must give up the Mosaic prohibitions of food and many 
another bit of the law, if their words concerning the saving power of the 
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Gospel and the spiritual freedom of Christianity were to have effect. Thus 
Paul became a Greek to the Greeks, and, as far as his influence reached, the 
Jewish Christian members of churches composed chiefly of Gentile Christians 
followed his example’’ (pp. 206-208). 


The author says (p. 221): ‘‘ It was not my intention to deliver 
a doctrine of Sunday, and to controvert erroneous representations 
about it. But history itself is an instructress, and the truth she 
gives is at the same time the negation of error.” It is becoming 


by 
. 


also to observe the same limits in reviewing what the author says. 
Accordingly, what may be charged as errors in the passage just 
quoted may be left undiscussed as errors simply. But this pas- 
sage describes a situation which is then made the point of view 
and constitutes the premises, and in fact the assumptions that 
postulate what is immediately to be represented as historical fact 
about the Lord’s day. It is therefore important to note that it is 
premature at this point to affirm that the teaching and example of 
Jesus in respect to keeping the fourth commandment was, in the 
Gentile situation, no longer applicable without more ado, as it was 
in the earliest churches in Palestine. For the historical question 
is precisely, What became of Sabbath-keeping in the situation 
where Gentiles composed the churches? And, by the nature of 
faith in Christ, it is identically the same to ask, How were Gentile 
believers to regard the teaching and example of Christ in the 
matter of the fourth commandment ? Whether without more ado 
(ohne weiteres), or with allowance for circumstances that neverthe- 
less are faithful to the mind of Christ, those that believe in Him 
heed His teaching and example. The question is necessarily 
doctrinal, that is, historical of the doctrine of the Sabbath, and 
not purely historical of the way Gentile believers actually treated 
the teaching and example of Christ in this matter. So that the 
question is, How were the Gentiles required to regard the teach- 


ing and example of Christ? as well as, How did they actually 
regard these? What the essay states on this point, stating it 
where it occurs, and making a premise of it as is done, is simply 


begeing the question. 

The same is true when it says that Jesus left no directions for 
the emergencies of the Gentile situation, and when it gives the 
corollary of this, in the affirmation that the duties of Church 
members are not to be derived from the law of Moses nor from 
the Ten Commandments, but result directly from the faith of 
believers and from the nature of things. ‘These are comprehensive 
statements, and they conflict with all recognized creeds of Chris- 
tendom. Only their bearing on the Sabbath question, however, is 
of present concern, It is obvious that if they are accepted, the 
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Sabbath question is exhausted. The interest of the history of 
the Lord’s day loses its practical importance. It becomes only 
antiquarian research. For, if the above statement be true, then 
whatever the Church of the past may have done about the Lord’s 
day, the faith of Christians and the nature of things of any time 
will give a corresponding result of life behavior that will be 


proper for that time in the matter of a religious day. The history 
of the Lord’s day is, however, a test of the correctness of these 
wide statements. If it shows that the origin and perpetuation of 
that day is due to the teaching and example of Christ, enforcing 
the fourth commandment, or to regard paid to the revealed will of 
God, then, in the particular duty of Sabbath-keeping, these wide 
statements are not supported by the belief and practice of the 
earliest and of the sueceeding Church. The essay has showed 
how the matter stood in the earliest Church made up of Jewish 
believers. These followed the teaching and example of Christ. 
We are now to see how it was in the Gentile churches. 

What the essay represents, by way of premise, regarding the 
accommodation of Paul and his fellow-laborers to Gentile condi- 
tions is overdone in the impression it would leave. How Paul 
became a Greek to the Greeks and a Jew to the Jews, was the 
subject of a warm correspondence between Jerome and Augustine, 
erowing out of the comment of Jerome on Gal. ii, 11-14. Jerome’s 
representation of the accommodation to circumstances shown both 
by Peter and Paul imputed to them nothing less than double 
dealing, though Jerome strove to give it a more plausible appear- 
ance. This essay seems to make the same representation, though 
Augustine so long ago constrained Jerome practically to surrender 
it. The authentie and altogether authoritative and definite state- 
ment respecting Paul’s behavior as apostle to the Gentiles, as it 
affects his attitude to the Sabbath, is Acts xxi. 19-24, from which 
it appears that, to the knowledge of James and of all the elders 
of the Church in Jerusalem, it was not true, as was reported, that 
Paul taught the Jews which were among the Gentiles to forsake 
the law of Moses, and told them not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs; but that Paul himself walked 
orderly keeping the law. And, prompted by these same brethren 
in Jerusalem, Paul participated in a signal act of legal purification 
with four men, in the most public way, that all might know that 
he kept the law. According to this testimony, Paul never ceased 
to keep the Sabbath: for that, if anything is involved in what is 
thus recorded. The same is involved in what Paul said to the 
Jews in Rome at a later period (Acts xxvii. 17). A correct idea 
of Paul’s behavior in respect to keeping Sbbaath does nothing to 
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bridge the gap between the practice of Jewish Christians on this 
subject and that which grew up among Gentile Christians. The 
essay canvasses two questions that may be suggested by ‘‘ a super- 
ficial view of the situation as it has represented it.’ One is: 
‘* How could Paul, with such principles [of freedom, now observ- 
ing, and now ignoring the law of his ancestors (p. 212)], still 
regard the elder apostles and the Jewish Christians as Christians, 
seeing they kept the Sabbath, and also in other respects lived in 
the forms of the Mosaic law ?’’? The other is: ‘‘ In a situation 
where these principles of Paul dominated, how could there emerge 
a settled order of congregational life and of divine service, and 
especially the universal observance of one of the seven days of 
the week ’’ (p. 211). The portrait of Paul in the essay presents 
enough of erroneous traits to justify the above questions, and 


even another, viz., How can we regard Paul as a Christian, any 
more than did some of his Jewish Christian opponents? Paul as 
he was, however, gives no reason for such questions. The only 


mysterious thing is that, not only in the churches moulded by 
Paul’s labors, but in Christian churches everywhere, the practice 
came about of observing the first day of the week as the Lord’s 
day. 

Having made these reclamations, we may attend to what the 
essay proceeds to say of Paul’s way of spreading the Gospel 
among the Gentiles : 


‘*But these principles were not universally approved by Jewish Christians. 

A strong party demanded precisely what Paul declared inadmissible, and 
regarded as outrage what he viewed as duty for the sake of his calling. A 
conflict was kindled in which Paul consumed half of his vital energy. 
In an assembly at Jerusalem he succeeded in obtaining from the apostles and 
heads of the Church there a formal recognition of his principles in relation to 
missions and to giving form to churches (Acts xv). It was decreed: The 
yoke of the law shall not be laid on Gentile Christians ; only four particulars 
were enjoined by them, about which it was not supposable of itself that those 
grown up as heathen would handle them with sure tact. It is decisive for 
understanding the origin of Sunday, and of Christian divine service in general, 
that among those four indispensable particulars there is found as little the 
keeping holy of the Sabbath as the institution of another holy day. So it was 
not only Paul, but the totality of the apostles, that would have the ordering 
of the life of divine service in the Gentile Church left to the free, spontaneous 
unfolding of custom.” 


This passage is a determined rather than a successful effort to 
establish a position that shall be decisive in advance of what the 
facts bearing on the question may present. ‘I'he position, how- 
ever, is no stronger than the method by which it is seized, which 
is by inference from silence. By the same method it might be 
claimed that the same decree left such matters as baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and marriage, and divorce, and polygamy, and 
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incest to be arranged by the spontaneous unfolding of moral and 
religious custom. A rash assaulting party in attempting to occupy 
silent works has often found the silence break to its own discom- 
fiture. Erroneous practices in all the matters just named were 
attempted among the churches that Paul planted. Possibly some 
of the errorists sought to entrench themselves in the silence of the 
decree of the first Church council. Paul participated in draughting 
that decree ; and not only the written decree, but the same things 
as told by the messengers that were to deliver it to the Gentile 
churches were to be received by the latter for their guidance ; and 
Paul himself was one of those messengers (Acts xv. 25, 27, 30; 
xvi. +). As erroneous practices gave occasion for it, Paul broke 
the silence of that written decree. He did so in respect to the 
Lord’s Supper by imposing on the Gentile churches the teaching 
and example of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 25). He did the same respecting 
marriage and divorce, enjoining conformity to the teaching 
of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 10). He rebuked harlotry with a word 
of Christ (1 Cor. vi. 16). If, then, there was a matter about 
which the teaching and example of Christ gave clear diree- 
tions to His followers, to which the decree of the apostolic council 
made no reference, and that silence was not broken by any subse- 
quent apostolic word, the proper inference is that conformity to the 
teaching and example of Christ in that matter was so general that 
there was no need for enforcing that by particular deliverance. 
The teaching and example of Christ respecting the fourth com- 
mandment was matter of that kind, as the essay correctly repre- 
sents. One sees that the presumptions from the silence of the 
decree of the first council are precisely the opposite of what the 
essay would have. The inference that there was a general obser- 
vance of the Sabbath that made particular deliverance on that 


subject unnecessary is corroborated by every mention of the day 


in the Acts and by many of the references to what took place in 
synagogues (comp. Acts xiii. 42, 44; xvii. L-4+; xvill, 1-8, 24- 
28; xix. 1-10). It only remains to inquire whether there is such 
entire silence in the Acts and epistles regarding the observance of 
the Sabbath and of the first day of the week; or, if the silence 
of the decree of the first council on those points is broken by 
subsequent apostolic utterance, what was the nature of those utter- 
ances. On this subject the essay speaks as follows : 

‘*But the Pharisaic party did not rest. Their emissaries followed the mis- 
sionaries to the Gentiles. While Paul pursued his mission in Macedonia and 
Greece, they succeeded in creeping into the young Gentile Christian churches 
of the Province of Galatia and deluded them with the notion that they had 


heard till then only a corrupt Gospel and would have no part in the holiness 
and blessedness of the true Church of God until by circumcision they had sub- 
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mitted themselves and their whole life to the ordinances of the Mosaic law. 
This made an impression, if it did not right away wholly succeed. The 
Gentile Christians of that region were beginning already to observe the Jew- 
ish feasts and holy days and to make this a matter of conscience when Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. He viewed his work there as destroyed 
if his opponents succeeded in moving these Christians to submit to the 
Mosaic law. Such beginnings as already appeared, viz., the observance 
of certain days and seasons, appeared to him as a relapse of these heathen-born 
Christians into their former heathenism. Paul knew very well that this was 
essentially nothing else than a piece of Judaism that would intrude into the 
Gentile Church that was exempt from law (gesetzesfreie Kirche). But it was 
that side of Judaism that approached heathenism by reason of religious life 
being linked to things and powers of the material world. It is true, this 
linking, according to Old Testament revelation, concerned only the demon- 
stration of religion in the totality of the national Church, thus only the 
public life of divine service, whereas in heathenism it appeared as a fettering 
of the religious idea and feeling itself, and had led to the deification of the 
powers of nature. But actually this distinction was much obliterated ; for 
the Judaism of that time persistently confounded the legally regulated and 
national form of manifesting religion with religion itself. The attack of the 
Pharisaic Christians was the consequence of this assumption, and in this 
sentiment the Galatians began to conform. Therefore Paul was right when 
he declared that every observance of regularly recurring days and seasons 
proceeding from the notion that these days and seasons were holy because of 
an order having universal validity, every fettering of the conscience to 
a regulation of the seasons depending on the change of the moon and on 
the position of the sun, was a dependence on the creature that did not consist 
with the knowledge of the living God and with the faith that made the 
Christian a son of God of full age and an heir and lord of all creation 
(Gal, iv. 3, 8-11). These were not hastily formed sentences springing up in 
the conflict of opinions and having currency only while the strife lasted, but 
necessary consequences from the essence of the Gospel as Paul had understood 
and preached it, 

“He had to testify the like truths again a few years later when Jewish 
Christians of a somewhat finer and more circumspect sort appeared in the 
church at Colosse. These did not demand of Gentile Christians right 
away the acceptance of the Mosaic law, but commended to them various 
means of sanctifying their lives, borrowed partly from the Mosaic law 
and partly joined to it by arbitrary development. And they introduced their 
doctrine and founded it on theories of natural philosophy, not in rough 
opposition to the Gospel to which the Christians of Colosse and the 
surrounding region owed their conversion, but as completing that and 
giving it profundity. But Paul only the more condemned the counsels 
of these people as commands of men and teaching ofmen, ‘Let no one make 
a conscience for you about food, or about drink, or about definite feast days, 
or new moons or sabbaths’’ (Col. ii. 16), (pp. 209, 210). 

‘‘On account of quite another contention, Paul could remind the Roman 
Christians that there were in Christianity some that distinguished one day 
above another, and also such that esteemed all days, who therefore sanctified 
no definite day at all above other days. He reckons the one to be quite 
as allowable a form of Christian life as the other, and that it is only important 
that every one should act with the conviction that he does what is the right 
thing for him, and that the reasons that move one to observe the Sabbath or 
any other day be not of that sort that every other person must submit to them 
if he would remain a Christian’’ (Rom. xiv. 5, 6), (p. 218). 
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In his notes the author adds the following : 


‘‘This [Rom. xiv. 1-6] is one of the passages where the choice of the correct 
reading is essential to the meaning. If one reads, what I hold to be the 
correct text, ‘Hor the one regards one day before another, the other regards 
all days alike,’ then [by the force of the ‘For’], the difference of custom 
about the observance of certain days is only paralleled with the opposition in 
the Roman Church of the vegetarians to the meat eaters, and that as an in- 
structive example. The latter opposition, which had occasioned mutually dis- 
paraging judgments and contentions, should be tolerated in the Church just 
as it was recognized as an allowable diversity that one part of Christianity dis- 
tinguished certain days (Sabbaths, fast days and feast days) as holy days, while 
another part made no difference between such holy days and common days. 
Moreover, if, agreeably to the greater weight of evidence, one omits in ver. 6 
the words, ‘and he that does not regard it, he does so also to the Lord,’ then 
it becomes still plainer than would be the case otherwise, that the one who 
observes days is made the parallel, not of the ascetic, but precisely of the free- 
thinking Christians of Rome. The Roman ascetics needed to hear that they 
owed the same tolerance to their fellow-Christians who were free thinkers in 
the particular of food, that Paul and the Gentile Christians used toward those 
Jewish Christians who believed they must remain faithful to their inherited 
custom of observing holy days (comp. v. Hofmann, 1. 7Zest., iii, p. 553). The 
argument was so much the more convincing if the majority of the Roman 
Christians and especially those ascetics themselves were of Jewish origin and 
therefore observed Jewish feasts and seasons’’ (end of the note p. 312). 

‘With this truly free-thinking position of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
it is conceivable both that he let the Jewish Christians observe the Sabbath 
without censure, especially where they were collected in churches and lived 
among their nation, and that under his eyes in the Gentile churches there grew 
up a custom of divine service independent of the Mosaic law. 

‘* Precisely in those church circles that were dominated by Paul’s influence 
appear the first faint but still unequivocal traces of the observance of Sunday. 
When collections were to be taken in the churches of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia and Greece for the impoverished church in Jerusalem, Paul instructed 
the church in Corinth, as he had already the Galatian churches, that every 
one should on the first day of the week lay by him in store according to his 
means, that later, when the apostle came to get the contribution, the payment 
of a suitable sum might not be felt inconvenient (1 Cor. xvi, 1, 2). Why is 
precisely this day, the day after the Jewish Sabbath, proposed to the Corin- 
thian church for this collection, and even before that to the Galatian 
churches? The answer lies in the universal church custom of the next 
following centuries, of laying on the table of the church on this day, as 
the day of the church’s divine service, the liberal gifts for the poor. When 
soon after that, Paul, in his last journey to Jerusalem, stopped some days in 
Troas, the church of that place assembled in the evening of the first day of the 
week, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and Paul preached away into the night 
(Acts xx. 7). When, after the death of Paul, the Apostle John migrated to 
Asia Minor and from Ephesus took under his care the church of that region 
that Paul had founded, he found there already established the custom of 
observing the first day of the week, and he gave it his approbation. In his 
Revelation (i. 10) we meet for the first the Christian Sunday under the name 
{‘the Lord’s day ’] that it has borne from that time on. It accords with this, 
that John in his gospel expresses much more distinctly than the older 
evangelists the relation of the passion and of the resurrection of Jesus to the 
days of the week. He may have done this out of regard for the order of the 
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week that had become naturalized among the churches of Asia Minor, for 
whom his gospel was first of all intended ’’ (pp. 212, 213). 

The author has just said, that the explanation of the collections 
made by Paul’s direction on the first day of the week, must be 
sought in the centuries next following. And from this point the 
essay proceeds to follow the history of the Lord’s day in the 
period of the first three centuries. The present review is limited 
to what may be learned from the New Testament Scriptures. 
Within those limits the author’s evidence is now all given in, and 
we have his summing up of it. The passages he adduces from 
Paul’s epistles (Gal. iv. 9, 10; Col. ii. 16; Rom. xiv. 5, 6) are 
the same that others have used for the same purpose. They are 
the only passages that have been found in the epistles that can be 
alleged to bear on the Sabbath question. The author’s treatment 
of them is skillful for his purpose. Taken with the antecedent 
positions he assumes as established, these interpretations are made 
to appear very plausible. But according to our reclamations, and 
especially the corrections of the erroneous traits in the essay’s 
portrait of Paul, these interpretations find no support in anything 
anteceding the texts themselves, either in the words of Jesus, or 
in the earliest Church in Palestine, or in Paul himself. Conse- 
quently, if these texts involve the meanings that the essay 
expounds, it is the dawning of new light in Christianity as much 
as is the case with the phenomenon of the Lord’s day. The essay 
refers us to a practice of the next following centuries for the 
explanation of the latter phenomenon. We may improve the 
suggestion by looking into the same period for the verification or 
otherwise of Dr. Zahn’s explanations of the said texts; though 
he himself seems not to have thought of profiting by what the 
ancient Church thought of them. 

It must be borne in mind that the obligation of the fourth com- 
mandment and keeping the Sabbath was a living question in the 
first three centuries. No question was more so. The same has 
never been more a living question at any period since. Beside 
the perplexities that beset the question now and that will always 
beset it, the chief of which concern the proper observance of the 
Sabbath, the first age of the Gentile Church was embarrassed by 
the proximity of its life to Jewish life, and especially by the pres- 
ence of Jewish Christians. The extant literature reflects the 
consequent conflict about the Sabbath. It is all on the Gentile 
side. {f Jewish Christians wrote, their writings have not survived. 
Of course they were not silent; but what they said is only 
reflected to us by their opponents. The extant literature repudiates 
the obligation to keep the seventh day Sabbath, and commonly 

8 
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repels the idea, in part or wholly, that the fourth commandment is 
obligatory for Christians. In the debate, abundance and variety of 
citations of both the Old and the New Testament are used. It is 
therefore a significant fact about these three texts that Dr. Zahn ad- 
duces, and that are so commonly adduced by anti-Sabbatarians, that 
the literature of the first three centuries does not show a single 
instance of quoting one of them as if it were a proof-text for 
affirming that Christians are not required to keep the Sabbath. 
The particular words that are commonly appealed to, as by the 
essay, are found in that literature very rarely. An easy way to 
verify this is to consult the indexes of Scripture quotations and 
references in the translations of the ante- Nicene. writers (American 
edition). Or one may refer to the critical apparatus in such a work 
as Tischendorf’s Greek New Testament (viii, Maj. Kd.). It 
emphasizes the significance of the fact just stated, to notice, that 
the immediate context of the words in question is frequently 
quoted, or referred to, in the same literature, and put to much and 
varied use. This shows that the omission in the other case was 
not caused by ignorance or oversight of these alleged proof-texts. 
The ante-Nicene writers had need enough for all the Scripture 
they could find to support their contention against Judaizing influ- 
ences. Some of them were too astute to miss using these texts if 
they really express what the essay represents. Their not using 
them so is proof that they did not find them serviceable in that way, 
and also establishes a strong presumption that these three texts, 
when rightly interpreted, give no support to those who repudiate 
the obligation of the fourth commandment. The use that is 
actually made of them by some of the ante-Nicene writers only 
contirms this presumption. 

We will take the three texts in the order in which the essay 
has adduced them, and will reproduce in each instance all the 
mention and use of them that is found in the literary remains of 
the first three centuries. This will show whether the remarks just 
made are correct. It should be stated, that the patristic passages 
to be quoted were not overlooked by the author of the essay. 
They are cited by references, without the words, in the notes to 
that part of the essay that pursues the history of Sunday in centu- 
ries next following the apostolic period. The passages to be 
quoted are certainly all that among his numerous references deal 
with these texts. This might suffice for judging whether the 
author’s sources bear out his representations. But frank investi- 
gation impels one to search for possible support to such views that 


the author has not cited. After such investigation it appears that 


he has not overlooked any appropriate reference. 
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Gal. iv. 9, 10: *How turn ye back again to the weak and beggarly 
rudiments whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over ayain? “Ye 
observe days, and months, and seasons, and years. “I am afraid of 
you, lest by any means J have bestowed labor upon you in vain. 

Origen and Tertullian are the only writers of the first three 
centuries that quote these words. Both of them read ver. 10 as 
an affirmation. Origen (Against Celsus, viii, 21-23 quoted in the 
essay, pp. 226, 823), after repudiating the proposition of Celsus, 
that enlightened worshipers of God may reasonably participate 
in the public feasts of the heathen, continues thus : 

‘‘For ‘to keep a feast,’ as one of the wise men of Greece (Thucyd., i, % 70) 
has well said, ‘is nothing else than to do one’s duty ;’ and that man truly cele- 
brates a feast who does his duty and prays always, offering up continually 
bloodless sacrifices in prayer to God. That, therefore, seems to me a most 
noble saying of Paul, ‘Ye observe days and months and times and years. 
I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain.’ 

“If it be objected that we ourselves are accustomed to observe certain days, 
as for example, the Lord’s day, the Preparation, the Passover, or Pentecost, I 
have to answer, that to the perfect Christian . . . . all days are the Lord’s, 
and he is always keeping the Lord’s day.”’ 

After similarly representing that the perfect Christian is always 
keeping Preparation, and Passover, and Pentecost, he continues : 

‘* But the majority of believers are not of this advanced class. . . . . They 
require some sensible memorials to prevent spiritual things from passing 
altogether away from their minds. . . . . It is to this practice of setting apart 
some days distinct from others that Paul seems to me to refer in the expression, 
‘part of a feast’ [Col. ii. 16], and by these words he indicates, that a life in 
accordance with the divine word consists, not in ‘part of a feast,’ but in one 
entire and never-ceasing festival. . . . . It would be too long for us at present 
to show why we are required by the law of God to keep its festivals by ‘eating 
the bread of affliction,’ etc. . . . . For it is impossible for man, who is a 
compound being, in which the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh, to keep the feast with his whole nature ; for either he keeps 
the feast with the spirit and afflicts the body, . . . . which is unfit to keep it 
along with the spirit, or else he keeps it with the body, and the spirit is unable 
to share it’’ (Amer. ed. Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. iv, p. 647 sq.). 

This passage quotes two of the three texts. It is made much 
of by the author in the essay and by others, as if it alleged that 
Paul represents that no definite seasons of worship are jure 
divino for Christians. Origen, we see, quotes Paul as if he 
approved the ideal Christian life that Origen himself imputes to 
the perfect Christian, and as if he reproached the Galatians 
because they could not seize that ideal, as they showed by 
observing days and months, etc. But the whole passage shows 
that Origen equally thought, that, from another point of view, 
Paul approved of such observances by the Galatians, as Origen 
himself did for ‘‘ the majority of believers that are not of 
this advanced class.’’ Among these he includes himself; for he 
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‘‘ we,’’? when he goes on to say, that, if time allowed, he 


could show that ‘‘ we are required by the law of God to keep its 
feasts.’’ And he partly gives the proof, when he says, ‘‘ It is 
impossible for man,’’ etc., etc., which practically retracts what he 
says before about the perfect Christian, by declaring the character 
impossible for Christians as they are. Origen therefore saw noth- 
ing in this text to prove that Christians are not required by the 
law of God to keep its feasts; nor did he understand that Paul 
wholly disallowed the observance of days and months and seasons 
and years in the case of the Galatians. But Origen himself 
believed that Christians were not to keep Sabbath; they kept 
the Lord’s day. Therefore Origen did not think of the Sabbath 
as involved in the mention of ‘‘ days’’ in Gal. iv. 10. We may 
suppose that he thought, as Tertullian and others, that seasons of 
tasting are referred to by ‘‘ days,’’ seeing he defines festivals by 
‘¢ eating the bread of affliction.” 

Tertullian, writing as a Montanist (On Fasting, II, xiv), quotes 
Gal. iv. 9, 10. He represents the Psychics (his name for his 
orthodox opponents), as objecting to Montanist prescriptions about 
days and seasons of fasting thus: 


says, 


“‘Thus, too, they affirm that we share with the Galatians the stinging 
rebuke (of the apostle) as ‘observers of days and of months and of years.’ 
Meantime they hurl in our teeth the fact that Isaiah, withal, has authorita- 
tively declared, ‘Not such a fast hath the Lord elected,’ that is, not absti- 
nence from food, but the works of righteousness which he there approves.’”’ 


This passage incidentally informs us that the Catholic opponents 
of Montanism understood Paul in Gal. iv. 10 to be blaming the 
Gentiles for fasting at stated seasons. This would preclude any 
reference to the Sabbath, on which, as Tertullian reminds us, no 
one fasted, unless it was on the Saturday [Sabbath] before Kaste: 
Sunday; and that was against precedent. 

Tertullian proceeds in chaps. ili-xi to justify from the Old and 
New Testaments ‘‘ the individual species of fasting, of xerophagies 
[eating dry food, bread, herbs, salt and water], of stations,’’ and 
indirectly affirms of those founded on testimony and example from 
these sources, ‘‘ that some of these observances having been 
commanded by God to man, have constituted the practice legally 
binding.”’ In xiv he replies to the above charge borrowed from 
Gal. iv. 10: 

‘Being, therefore, observers fof seasons [for such things], and ‘of days, 
and months, and years,’ we Galaticize [his own coinage]. Plainly we do, if 
we are observers of Jewish ceremonies, of legal solemnities; for those the 
apostle unteaches, suppressing the continuance of the Old Testament, which 
has been buried in Christ, and establishing that of the New. But if there is a 
new creation in Christ, our solemnities too will be bound to be new; else if 
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the apostle had erased all devotion absolutely ‘of seasons, and days, and 
months, and years,’ why do we celebrate the Passover by an annual rotation 
in the first month? Why in the fifty ensuing days do we spend our time in 
all exultation? Why do we devote to stations the fourth and sixth days of 
the week, and to fasts the preparation day? Any how, you [Psychics] some- 
times continue your station even over the Sabbath—a day never to be kept as 
a fast except at the Passover season according to a reason elsewhere given.’’* 
Thus Tertullian and his opponents understood Gal. iv. 10 to refer 
to seasons of fasting, which precluded reference to the Sabbath 
days. 

Tertullian (Ayainst Marcion, v, +) quotes Gal. iv. 9, 10: 

‘Tle [Paul] tells us himself clearly enough what he means by ‘elements,’ 
even the rudiments of the law: ‘Ye observe days, and months, and years ’— 
the Sabbaths, I suppose, the preparations, and the feasts, and the high days. 
For the cessation of these, no less than of circumcision, was appointed by the 
Creator’s decrees who had said by Isaiah, ‘Your new moons and your Sab- 
baths,’ ’’ ete. 


’ 


These words interpret ‘‘ days and months and seasons and years ’ 


as denoting Jewish legal observances, and that such things were 
done away. But as to Sabbaths being virtually involved in the 
mention, Tertullian, by his ‘‘ I suppose,’’ shows that they were 
not, in his opinion, directly referred to; but only by inference 
from other Scriptures, are to be included in what is said of Jewish 
legal ordinances. He needed, as is still needed, some plain cor- 
roborative text to show that Paul in Gal. iv. 10 had the Sabbath 
in mind, 

Thus the remains of Christian literature of the first three cen- 
turies furnish no proof that Christians of that period supposed that 
Gal. iv. 9-11 was a proof-text for the doctrine that the fourth com- 
mandment is not obligatory for Christians. It was not so used by 
them. The text comes to us from them attended with the pre- 
sumption that it has no positive bearing on the Sabbath question. 
And this requires us to look for a reasonable explanation of it 
that involves no such application. The first three centuries have 
not transmitted to us a satisfactory explanation. Origen and 
Tertullian agree in supposing, and in representing their contem- 
poraries as supposing, that ver. 10 refers to seasons of fasting. 
But while Origen paints the perfect Christian as having no definite 
religious times, and regards the observance of such things as a 
concession to imperfection, Tertullian’s perfect Christian glories in 
observing them as the new solemnities of the new creation in 
Christ. The following gives a conception of Paul’s meaning con- 
sistent with the context, and with the presumptions established 
above. 

* Italics are our own, to save expressly calling attention to the emphasis 
and points of present interest. 
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The Judaizing efforts in the Galatian churches at the date of 
Paul’s epistle (A.D. 56 or 57) had occurred within two or three 
years of his planting those churches (A.D. 55). Part of that brief 
period was without the trouble. ‘‘ Ye did run well,’’ he writes 
v. 7). When the trouble came, it developed quickly: ‘1 
marvel that ye are so quickly removed’ (i. 16). With what 
fitness could it be said of such a situation, ‘‘ Ye observe 
years !’’—and sabbatie years at that? Even ‘‘ months,’’ meaning 
the annually recurring month, would be inappropriate as deserib- 
ing a movement less than two years old. More decisive still is: 
‘Tf ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing. Yea, 
I testify again to every man that receiveth circumcision, that he is 
a debtor to do the whole law ’’ (v. 2, 3). This treats circumcision 
as ‘* the camel’s head ’’ that will be followed by the whole body, 
i. e., by keeping the whole law. Till then, being ‘‘ entangled in 
a yoke of bondage ’’ (v. 1) had not actually begun. So Paul resists 
there, at circumcision, with all his might; and not too late. 
Our ver. 9 represents the situation as, ‘‘ Ye desire to be in bond- 
age ’’—disposition, but not the event. If ver. 10, ‘* Ye observe 
days, and months, and seasons, and years,’’ be read affirmatively, 
and be understood to describe what the Galatians were turned 
to doing, it would be foolish to say, ‘‘ Ye desire to be in bond- 
age,” and to warn them of the consequences of circumcision, and 
to say, ‘‘ IT am afraid of you,’ ete. What was left to be afraid 
of, if the Galatians were actually involved in observing the whole 
cycle of Jewish feasts? Cireumcision also would have preceded 
such entire conformity. 

Let ver. 10 be read as interrogative, as Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf punctuate it, then it confronts the Galatians with the whole 
consequences of receiving circumcision as they seemed disposed to 
do, and as v. 2, 3 describe those consequences. And, ‘‘ IT am 
afraid,” ete., expresses apprehension that it may come to that. In 
such a question the present tense has the force of ‘‘ would you ?’’* 
‘¢ Would you keep days, and months, and seasons, and years? I] 
am afraid of you,’’ ete. The time divisions in this mention make 
a catena in terms of the Jewish calendar, which comprehensively 
displays the extent of the bondage referred to; as we commonly 


say, with similar intent, days and weeks and months and years. 


This is corroborated when we observe, that there was another 
order of mention that was idiomatic for the subject when the actual 
practice of the observances was blamed. It was derived from the 
Old Testament prophets (Isa. i. 18, Ixvi. 23; Ezek. xlv. 17; 

* Comp. Winer, Gram., Sec. 40, 2.4, and Kiihner, Grk. Gram., Vol. ii, Sec. 
382. 6. Rom. ii, 21, 22, iii, 31; 1 Cor. vi. 4, 
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Hos. ii. 11; Amos viii. 5). The New Testament in Col. ii. 16 
furnishes one instance of its use; but in the post-apostolic litera- 
ture it appears frequently, and, about the subject of Judaizing, no 
text is quoted so frequently as Isa.i. 13, an instance of which appears 
above in Tertullian. Understood as has just been explained, Gal. 
iv. 9-11 could be said by Paul consistently with following the teach- 
ing and example of Christ about the fourth commandment, and with 
imitation of Paul in this by the Galatian Christians (1 Cor. iv. 
16, 17). 

Col. ii. 16: Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect [2 »épe | of a feast day or of a new moon or of a 
sabbath day. 

The margin of English Bibles reads, ‘‘ in part of a feast day,”’ 
instead of ‘* in respect of a feast day,’’ which directs attention to 
en meret, and the wavering opinion about its correct translation. In 
respect to the Sabbath question and what the first three centuries 
thought of this text in relation to it, it is interesting to note that the 
literature of that period shows no wavering about the translation of 
this phrase. The text oecurs rarely, but is always rendered, ‘‘ or 
about part of a feast, or of a new moon, or of a Sabbath day.”’ 
This rendering is preserved in the Vulgate. It may betoken some 
wavering that the Peschito or Syriac, according to Murdock and 
Ktheridge, translates, ‘‘ or in distinctions of festivals, and of new 
moons, and of Sabbaths.’ Our author in the essay, be it noted, 
translates on his own account, ‘‘ or about definite feast days, or 
new moons, or Sabbaths ’’ (wé supra). While on this point, it may 
as well be remarked further, that down to the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century the translation preserved in the Vulgate was 


« 


accepted on all hands, and in the English versions it was repro- 
duced, till the version of 1611, called the King James’ Version, 
gave the rendering ‘in respect of,’? which reappears in the 


tevised Version as above. This history invites scrutiny as to 
whether it is purely a better linguistic scholarship that has brought 
about the change of translation and the existing general approval 
of it. Perhaps the need of texts to support the view of the Sab- 
bath, commonly called the continental view, has had much to do 
with it. Certain it is, that the old translation, sanctioned by fifteen 
centuries of currency, is perfectly grammatical. Also it is 
perfectly plain that, so translated, the text lends no support to the 
view in question. For it then implies that Christians in the 
region of Colosse to whom Paul wrote did partly observe feasts 
and new moons and the Sabbath day. And such is the under- 
standing of the writers we proceed to quote. But it remains 
ambiguous what the judging might be that is referred to. It was 

: of some sort. But, whether blame for observing only a 
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part of the Sabbath and not all in the Jewish fashion; or blame 
for observing the Sabbath even partly (as the author of this essay 


and his sympathizers would have blamed had they been there), is 


the dilemma. But in either case Paul expressed no blame. The 
Colossian Christians kept the Sabbath in part, and that Paul 
approved, and told them not to mind the censures of others about 
it. What observing the Sabbath partly might be is illustrated by 
the custom of the Church, to which we have had a reference in 
Tertullian, that strictly prohibited fasting on the Sabbath, a cus- 
tom that prevailed down into the fifth century ; and by another 
custom that long prevailed of requiring that prayers on the Sab- 
bath must be made in a standing posture, and not kneeling. We 
may believe with certainty, that when Paul wrote, Gentile Chris- 
tians were wont to include much more in their partial observance of 
the Sabbath, whereby they seemed much more as if they Judaized. 
The earliest mention of Col. ii. 16 is in Ireneus, Fragment, 38, 
which is a mere shred that verifies nothing pertaining to our sub- 
ject, except that Ireneus gives the meaning ‘ or in part of’’ for 
en meret. 

The way this text appears in Origen is found in the extract 
given above, where it is to be noted that he comments on the 
expression, ‘for a part of a feast,’ giving it a special value. 
Thus the meaning it had for Origen was not the effect of hasty 
reading. Ilis interpretation of Paul’s meaning, which we need 
not accept, expressly denotes that the Colossians practiced observ - 
ing a part of the feast and of the Sabbath day. 

Epiphanius, of the fourth century, may be adduced here, because 
of his mention of Col. ii. 16 when writing Aygatust Marcion and 
dealing with Marcion’s treatment of the text (Opera, Coln, 1572, 
fol., Vol. i, p. 819a, 3730). Marcion corrupted the text so as to 
read, ‘‘ or in a feast, or ina new moon, and Sabbath,’ on which 
Epiphanius having corrected the text remarks : 

“Never, O Marcion, does a shadow fall except from a body. And a body 
cannot be [and] a shadow not project from it. Whence they who were 
deceived by thee ought to be persuaded by the remnants of the truth of the 
divine writing still kept by thee, that [a thing] having been revealed, the 
ordinances temporarily commanded [viz.] concerning [zep?] eating, and drink- 
ing, and parts of feasts and of new moons, and of Sabbaths were not foreign. 
Of which good things to come the aforesaid were a shadow ; by which 
shadows we have received the body of the present good things, adumbrated 
indeed in the law, but fulfilled in Christ.” 

Thus Epiphanius treats en as equivalent to pert; and by para- 
phrasing, ‘‘ and concerning parts of feasts,’’ he shows that he 
reads en merei not as equivalent to en, but as a phrase that 


may, by way of elucidation, be changed to its plural. More- 
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over, le sees no censure implied in the text against such as 
observed parts of feasts, and of new moons, and of Sabbaths ; 
but finds rather that some respect to such ordinances was not foreign 
to devotion to the good things they adumbrated, and that were 
received through them. 

Tertullian (Against Marcion, v, 19) quotes Col. ii. 16, giving 
the same rendering of en merei: et in parte diet festi et neomenie 
et sabbati. He has no remark on ver. 16, but commenting on ver. 
17, ‘‘ which are a shadow,”’ ete., he treats the expressions of ver. 


16, as denoting the Judaic ‘ 


ordinances that were against us” 
(ver. 14), which Christ took away; yet without remark on any of 
the particulars. 

After this review of all the mention of Col. ii. 16 preserved in 
the ante-Nicene writings, it is interesting to note that Chrysostom, 
in his homily on the text, reads it in the same way, giving a little 
more definite explanation : 

“And he minimizes saying, ‘or in part of a feast . for they did not hold 
all the prior parts. ‘Or of new moons, or of the Sabbath.’ He does not say, 
‘Do not therefore keep them,’ but, ‘ Let no one judge you.’ . . . . But ‘in 
part ofa feast ;’ for they did not venture to keep the whole; and if they kept 
it, not so as to keep a feast. ‘In part,’ he says, showing that the greater part 
they had broken. For even if they kept Sabbath, yet not exactly.”’ 


This reads like reporting a ready orator not very successfully, as 


seems to be the way in which much of Chrysostom’s homilies 
come to us. But the points of interest at present come out  per- 
haps only the more distinctly. 

The light derived from the post-apostolic period makes the 
meaning of Col. ii. 16 very simple and natural. Even with the 
present current translation of en meret it remains the same simple 
and natural exhortation, though deprived of a trait that defines the 
precise oceasion and point of the exhortation in respect to feasts 
and new moonsand the Sabbath. The effort at profundity that Dr. 
Zahn imputes to the Judaizing teachers that were busy among 
the Colossians is rather his own than theirs. By this review of 
the meaning that Col. ii. 16 had for the Church during the four 
or five centuries when friction with Judaizing elements gave a 
peculiar perplexity to the Sabbath question, we can easily see 
why it was not used on the Gentile side of the debate, and why 
writings on that side, which are all that we have, do not report 
what use, if any, was made of it in support of their doctrine of the 
obligation of the fourth commandment. Now that we see that 
ineaning, and the reasonableness of it, and that it gives us one 
clear instance from Paul's epistles of the Gentile churches obsery- 
ing the Sabbath in some fashion, and of his approval of that, we are 
ready to adopt their reading of en meret. So far we will join the 
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present movement that finds in the post-apostolic period the 
normal Christian Church. 

Rom. xiv. 5, 6: One man esteems one day above another ; another 
esteems every day [alike]. Let each man be fully assured in hts 
own mind. He that regards the day, regards it unto the Lord; and 
he that eats, eats unto the Lord, for he gives God thanks: and he 
that eats not, unto the Lord he eats not, and gives God thanks. 

In the literary remains of the first three centuries the only 
occurrence of this language that interprets any of it appears in 
Origen (Comm. in Rom., Lib. ix, 58), who understands ‘ judging 
every day” to mean, that the continual time of one’s life be spent 
in abstinence ; and ‘‘ judging a day ” to mean some time publicly 
so devoted. Besides this, there is hardly an echo of the words 
traceable in that literature. This fact settles it very summarily, 
that during that period no one thought that Rom. xiv. 4, 6 favored 
the notion that Christians were not to observe the Sabbath. Was 
it seen that this passage rather favored the opposite view, and 
must be treated with respectful silence? For whatever may be 
the correct editing of the text, it obviously has some bearing on 
the question of Sabbath observance. This silence of the first 
three centuries is in strong contrast with what appears in the 
literature of the three latest centuries. In the latter, the oppo- 
nents of the Sabbath have continually flourished ver. 5, and espe- 
clally the clause, ‘‘ Let each man be fully assured in his own 
mind’? as the palladium of Christian liberty. 

teferring to the above citation of Prof. Zahn’s exegetical note 
on this passage, we have to say that we accept the correction of 
the text that he approves, and welcome his advocacy of it, because 
it relieves us of the imputation of making a text to suit ourselves. 
Let ‘‘ for’? appear in ver. 5, and read, ‘‘ For one esteems one day 
above another; another esteems every day.’’? The literal render- 
ing would be, ‘* For one esteems a day above a day,’’ and 1s an 
unfamiliar, if net obscure, idiom, like the English, ‘‘ There are days 
and days.’? And in ver. 6 omit the clause, ‘‘ And he that regards 
not the day, to the Lord he regards it not.’ We are thankful for 
these corrections, the second of which is made in the Revised Ver- 
sion, though the first is not. Prof. Zahn does not overestimate their 
importance to the sense of the text, and he correctly states some of 
the effects. But we have others to notice, and we obtain a result 
affecting the Sabbath question very unlike his. This must of 
course be the case, since he favors the view that the Church in 
Rome consisted chiefly of Jewish believers ; whereas we believe 
that it consisted chiefly of Gentile believers. The latter has been 
and continues to be the most generally accepted opinion, and is 


affirmed by von Hofinann, to whom Prof. Zahn refers in support of 
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his own interpretation of our passage. Von Hofmann says the 
Church at Rome ‘‘was to Paul a Gentile congregation, just as that 
in Thessalonica or Corinth, though there may have been many 
Jews belonging to it.’’* 

As Prof. Zahn says, the effect of ‘ for,’? ver. 5, is that the 
difference about days is adduced for the sake of elucidating the 
proper treatment of the difference about eating and not eating. It 
was, therefore, not a matter of contention between those whose 
actual friction about eating Paul would allay ; but a matter about 
which both sides of the latter contention were at one. That made 
it a case in point from which to reason with them, and especially 
with the exasperating side in the actual contention. Why not 
behave in this matter as they did in the other? The differences 
about days must have been a feature of their own communion to 
make it such an ad hominem illustration. Moreover, nothing in 
the text denotes that it was a cause of serious friction. The 
implication is to the contrary; this made it a telling example, 
which otherwise it would not be. 

The text represents so briefly the difference about days that we 
must be careful in scrutinizing it not to miss what it does tell, and 
equally not to read what is not there. Both sides to this difference 
were alike in respect to the esteem. The man of ‘‘ every day”’ 
esteemed every day ; as the man of ‘‘ one day ”’ esteemed that day. 
Here is where the ‘‘ alike,” that is commonly supplied, as in 
our English versions, changes the sense to the contrary. For it 
transforms the meaning into, ‘‘ another esteems no day, all days 
being alike.’’ In this sense the text is commonly quoted, as by 
Prof. Zahn. No one, however, would so interpret if one were to 
say: ‘*One man values a white man above another man; another 
values every man.” Andeven if ‘‘ alike ’’ were added here, no one 
would understand that the latter set no value on men. But in our 
text, adding ‘‘ alike’’ has had that effect. Without it the sense 


‘‘ alike” should, therefore, be 


is complete and unambiguous ; 
omitted. 

It is very common to suppose, as Prof. Zahn does, that ‘‘ every 
day ” means every solar day. This is unreasonable ; especially in 
the premises. But we know of no example of men esteeming 
every day alike; though there have always been multitudes that 
have not esteemed any day, to whom all days are alike. But 
these have been savages that have no history. All peoples with a 
history have esteemed some days. Church history shows that 
Christians have always done so. Chrysostom in his homily on 
this context says: ‘‘ There, too, he seems to me slightly to allude 


to fasting, for it is likely some of those who practiced fasting 


* See also, in Meyer, the consensus of commentators. 
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continually judged those who did not; or also, in keeping feast 
days, it is likely there were some who disregarded the stated days, 


, 


and regarded [only some] stated days.” The latter part applies to 
our ver. 5. Our text emerges from the primitive silence of the 
first three centuries with the meaning that ‘‘ every day’’ means 
every religious day. The presumption is that they were the 
religious days derived from Jewish practice. In Rome, while one 
esteemed one of these days above another, another esteemed 
them all. And there was no friction in consequence. From this 
Paul draws his illustrative example. The text does not tell us 
what day some esteemed singularly. 

Sut Paul lets appear whom and what he approves. He approves 
the man of faith that eats everything; for he says of that brother, 
‘“¢ God received him, and as servant of his Lord he shall stand, 


s) 


for God is able to make him stand The vegetarian he describes 
as weak, that is, weak in faith. And in the matter of days, Paul 
approves the one that esteems one day above another; for he 
pairs him with the brother that has faith to eat everything, as Prof. 
Zabn correctly says, and, according to the correct text of ver. 6, 
only the man of one day, and not the man of every day, is 
adduced in applying the example, and he is then favorably 
described in still other terms. 

Another effect of reading ‘ for’’ in ver. 5, that is, of the differ- 
ence about days being adduced as an instance of ‘‘ receiving one 
another but not to doubtful disputations,’’ is that the clause, ‘‘ Let 
each be fully assured in his own mind,’’ cannot apply to those 
who differed about days. That difference is appealed to simply 
as must be the case with an instance in point, to be effective. 
Applying the expression, ‘‘ Let each be fully assured,” ete., to the 
characters so cited, confuses the illustrative examp'e. This clause 
refers to those whose contention Paul would compose. By 


ee se 


each *’ is meant ‘Seach of you.’ In this clause, and in his 
application, Paul has a word for both (as in ver. 10), though from 
the beginning of ver. 4 he speaks directly to the captious vegeta- 
rian. The clause is like that one in Matt xxiv. 15, that follows 
the citation of Daniel, ‘‘ Let him that reads understand ;’’ and the 
vosttw there helps the interpretation of @ ta (0fw vot zdypogopsiatu 
here. Our clause tells each party to the friction about eating to 
have a full understanding of the force of the illustrative example, 
which is then applied as follows: The man that esteems one day, 
now described as ‘‘ regarding the day to the Lord” (Jesus), is 
paralleled with the eater of everything, now described as 
doing so ‘to the Lord’’ (Jesus), with the reason added for so 
regarding his conduct, viz., ‘‘ for he gives God thanks.’’ And 


then the vegetarian is presented: ‘* And he that eats not, to the 
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Lord (Jesus) he eats not, and gives God thanks.” The ‘‘ and”’ 
instead of ‘‘ for,’? by which this clause differs from the foregoing, 
is a fine turn of speech. Paul is expostulating with the vegetarian 
whose abstinence was confessedly a matter of conscience, and to 
the Lord. Thanking God, then, in his case is not referred to as proof 
that his abstinence is to the Lord (Jesus). But Paul says, ‘‘ and 
he gives God thanks,” and seems to imply, ‘‘ What then does 
the difference between them amount to?’’* The conclusion, 
Treat both differences in the same way, is not expressed, but is 
left to the parties to draw themselves. 

This is a very welcome result of the emendation of our text. 
The clause, ‘‘ Let each be fully persuaded,’’ etc., has not the 
meaning that Prof. Zahn and so many more find in it, that makes 
it a comprehensive dictum of apostolic authority that deposits in 
every man’s bosom the ultimate criterion of right and wrong, and 
dispenses him from regulation by any law proceeding from a source 
not in himself. The enemy of the doctrine that the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory is spoiled of his goods and even of his 
favorite weapon. For in this perverted sense, this text has been 
wielded as ‘‘ the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God,”’ 
to repel the obligation of the Ten Commandments. The result of 
chief interest to our subject, got from the correct reading of our 
text is, that Paul approved of the man that esteemed one day 
above another and regarded it to the Lord Jesus. He approved 
him as he did the man that had faith to eat everything. This is 
unlike the result that Prof. Zahn reaches. It is in fact the con- 
trary of his result. It shows that this text is not against, but in 
favor of the doctrine that the fourth commandment is obligatory. 
It explains the fact, noted at the beginning, that no appeal is 
made to this text on the Sabbath question in the extant literature 
of the first three centuries. Considering that the drift of sen- 
timent on the Sabbath question in that period represented by 
the extant literature was repugnant to keeping the seventh day 
as Sabbath, the silence about this text seems explained as respect- 
ful silence. 

As has been noted, the context does not inform us what was 
the day that was esteemed above another day. The mere words 
of vers. 5, 6, admit of several ways in which this might happen. 
While some esteemed all the stated religious days, others may 
have shown preference for a particular day in the way that one 
favored one, another another; as in the Romish Church, and in 
the same parish, different persons prefer different saints’ days. 
We give this chiefly as a way to make distinct that the text does 
not inform us definitely about the difference of days referred to, 


* See v. Hof. in loc. 
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and that we are in that respect dependent on conjecture. But 
there are good grounds for reasonable conjecture, that the day 
that some esteemed above another stated day was the Sabbath. 
In this conjecture nearly all agree. Prof. Zahn treats it as certain 
that the Sabbath was one of the days. If it was just the Sabbath 
day that was singularly esteemed, or if the Sabbath day was one 
of the days esteemed, then our text lets us know that such prac- 
tice had Paul’s apostolic approval. 

But there is another day that may compete with the seventh- 


‘* one day 


day Sabbath for recognition as the day referred to by 
above another.” It is the first day of the week. The essay, in 
the extracts given above, points out the faint yet unmistakable 
traces of its observance in Gentile churches where Paul’s work was 
done. This epistle to the Romans was written some time after 
that called 1 Corinthians, where the order about collections on the 
first day of the week appears. All the evidences of post-apostolic 
literature show, as the essay states (p. 214), ‘‘ that the observance 
of Sunday must have spread very rapidly in Gentile regions so as 
to become general.” It is more likely than not, that it had spread 
to Rome already by the time this epistle was written. We notice 
also that gpoveiy Gugpay, ** to regard a day,’’ is altogether a unique 
expression, used only in our text, and used there to describe the 
manner in which those who esteemed one day above another 
marked that esteem. The same word never occurs as describing 
the respect paid to the Sabbath. And the complete expression, 
‘* he regardeth the day to the Lord,’ meaning the Lord Jesus 
Christ, sounds so solitary and unusual as referring to the seventh- 
day Sabbath, that it is natural to feel that such is not its reference. 
Such a phrase, even without the support of usus loqguendi, is quite 
adequate to express that the day was important because of its 
peculiar reference to Christ as Lord. It could be a factor in the 
genesis of what came to be the established name for the day, viz., 
the Lord’s day. It is not too brief or vague to express just the 
meaning of observing the first day of the week that is fully and 
often expressed in the earliest post-apostolic literature, and con- 
tinues to the present time, viz., that the first day of the week is 
esteemed above all other days and regarded to the Lord Jesus, 
because on that day He rose from the dead, and, thereby, as our 
epistle says, ‘ 
(Rom. i. 4). 

If on these evidences we may believe that we have in Rom. xiv. 


‘was declared to be the Son of God with power” 


5, 6, another trace of the origin of the Lord’s day, we have a 
result that not only overturns the use that is made of the text to 
oppose the obligation of the fourth commandment, but a result 


that gives the earliest record of apostolic recognition and sanction 
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of the practice of observing the first day of the week, or Lord’s 
day, with greater esteem and regard than any other religious day. 

We have now reviewed the three texts which, to borrow Tertul- 
lian’s expression, the opponents of the Sabbath have for three 
centuries ‘‘ hurled in the very teeth’’ of its advocates. They 
have claimed these texts as their own, and as making their position 
impregnable. They have pointed to the attitude of the advocates 
of the Sabbath toward these texts as being a respectful silence. 
Perhaps there has been too much silence in the face of such 
assaults ; and thereby onlookers, as well as the assailants of the 
Sabbath, may have come to think that the latter are in undisputed 
possession of these Scriptures. We think there has been. We 
break it as we have done, and hope that more will do the same, 
till all the world knows that these texts belong to those who 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

In conclusion, The essay truthfully represents that 
reéstablished the rightful relation of the legal sanctity of the 
Sabbath to human life, and did not abrogate the law of the Sab- 
bath, but taught His nation rightly to fulfill it ;’’ and ‘‘ that there 
is no intimation [from Him] that the time would come when a 
Church of Jesus would exist that would be as little held to the law 
of the Sabbath as to the law of Moses.’’ But the essay fails in 
its effort to show, from Mark ii. 27, 28, that Christ dropped an 
expression that gave a prospect of some future development about 
the Sabbath. It also fails in the effort to show that what Christ 
taught about the Sabbath was meant by Him only for His nation. 
What it says to this effect is bald affirmation without appeal to 
any evidence in proof. We find that the whole weight of the 
teaching and example of Christ was to the effect that Iis followers 
must keep the fourth commandment. 

Again, the essay truthfully represents that this teaching and 
example of Christ was, ‘‘ without any ado,” followed by the 
apostles and the earliest churches gathered by them in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. But it failsin its contention that the mother Church 
in Jerusalem, and enlightened Jewish Christians generally, particu- 
larly Paul, regarded this teaching and example as applicable only 
to them as Jews, and not to Gentile Christians. The effort to prove 
this by the decree of the Jerusalem Council (Acts xv) is an argu- 
ment from silence, a silence which, if it means anything pertain- 
ing to the Sabbath, means just the contrary. 

Again, the essay truthfully represents the phenomena of the 
emergence of the Lord’s day in the Gentile churches. We have 
foreborne in our review to call attention to the way it scruples about 
admitting that the Lord’s day began with the church in Jerusa- 


‘+ Jesus 
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lem, and represents rather that Jewish Christians took it up from 
the Gentiles. But the essay wholly misrepresents the views and 
practice of Paul in regard to Jewish religious observances, and par- 
ticularly in regard to religious days, especially the Sabbath. As 
to the Gentiles, we learn that, under his eyes, the churches he 
gathered observed some religious days and particularly the Sab- 
bath (Col. ii. 16), and that they regarded the seventh day as better 
than any other day, or if not that, then the Lord’s day (Rom. xiv. 
5, 6), and that Paul countenanced them in these things; and we 
learn this from the very texts to which the essay appeals in support 
of its representations to the contrary. 

Finally, while the essay aims to be a representation founded 
purely on historical evidence, and for the most part this aim is 
realized, nevertheless a view of the derivation of Christian duty 
is allowed precedence in the representation that prejudices the 
most important subject of inquiry. That subject is: What is 
the derivation of the Christian duty of observing the Lord’s day ? 
A history of Sunday should let the earliest facts of its observance 
give the best answer to this that they can. But this essay, pre- 
cedent to letting these facts speak, declares that the duties of the 
members of Christ’s Church are not derived from particular com- 
mandment, as the Decalogue, but result directly from the faith of 
Christians and from the nature of things. This principle is stated 
as if it was embodied in the Apostle Paul. It is obvious that 
thereby it is decided in advance how the particular duty of observ- 
ing the Lord’s day was derived; and when the earliest facts are 
produced, either they will be claimed as evidence of what is stated, 
whether so or not, or all that is obscure about them will be inter- 
preted by the principle stated, while what is to the contrary will 
be treated as aberration from what is normal and right. And such 
is actually the event in this essay. But, ‘‘ fear God and keep his 
commandments, for that is the whole duty of man,’’ is, under the 
New Covenant as well as the Old, the true view of the derivation 
of religious duty. It is very different from the view that reigns 
in this interesting essay. Those that hold the true view may use 
the author’s help in studying the history of Sunday, and be 
grateful to him. But they must necessarily distinguish between 
what appears by the evidence of the facts he arrays, and what is 
the result of his erroneous view of the derivation of Christian 
duty. Written history should be derived from facts. But written 
history often results directly from the faith of the author and 
from the nature of things. 
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This portly volume is one which the up-to-date student of theology can ill 
afford to do without. It is no small thing to have at once a résumé and 
critique of the whole drift of contemporary philosophy, in so far as it bears 
upon the theistic problem. We have here quite a comprehensive bibliography 
of modern theism, made rich and readable by the added views of the scholarly 
author. He has gleaned widely from many fields, and seems to be at home 
in the philosophy of half a score of languages. His style is suited to his 
subject ; the mental poise throughout befits the critic rather than the advo- 
cate, and while he is at no pains to hide his own views, it is for the most part 
his aim to present impartially the prevailing tendencies of recent philosophical 
theism. 

It is interesting to note that the author, who has already figured promi- 
nently in the world of Scotch theological literature, is an active pastor. On 
the title-page, closing a formidable list of honorable connections, we read 
last, but not least, ‘‘ And Minister of St. Andrew’s Parish, Kilmarnock.” It 
is refreshing to see a busy pastor who is also a profound theologian. It is a 
cheap and easy pastime, worthy only of indolence and consequent ignorance, to 
indulge in sneers at theology. It is the too common practice of ministerial 
mediocrity to cast stones at wide reading in philosophy and at liberal culture 
in the esoteric circles of modern scholarship. There is danger of a rising 
spirit of communism—a sort of ecclesiastical sans-culottism—which fain 
would introduce class distinctions in the ministry and place good strong stiff 
theological thinking in opposition to the spirit of missions and to the practi- 
cal duties of a busy pastorate. The old Kirk of Scotland will show symptoms 
of solid strength and of a noble future so long as she has among her pastors 
men who, like the minister at Kilmarnock, keep abreast of the world’s best 
thought in discordant schools and in different lands. 

The author is not forgetful either of the importance of his subject or of the 
difficulties in the way of the performance of his task. He properly regards 
the theistic conception as coloring and controlling all others. He reminds 
us that the inquiry has shifted from the deistic search after the revelation of 
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an acknowledged Creator to the prior question whether or not there be any 
Creator to be revealed. He believes that religious thought has two great 
needs, namely : first, that the theistic foundations should be deepened and 
broadened, and, secondly, that the constant progressiveness of religious belief 
should be demonstrated. The latter need the author has discussed in a 
former treatise. To the former need, this essay is addressed. 

The extension of human knowledge means the enrichment of our concep- 
tion of God. All truth mirrors God and all creature-being reveals the great 
Creator. A theism that is blind to the discoveries of modern science is long 
since pussé. On the contrary, recent philosophy of theism has been keenly 
alive to the enlargement of data which advancing knowledge and historic 
evidence have furnished. It is thoroughly rational and is so far in hearty 
sympathy with idealistic philosophy which never wavers in its conviction of 
universal rational power and process. 

There have been wide differences among theistic writers in their attitude 
toward Natural Theology. This last is defined as ‘ ultimate human thought 
exercised upon what man himself and his surroundings may teach or imply as 
to the Primal Reality known as God.”’ Almost every intermediate position 
has been held between that of Newman, who believed that todeny revelation 
was to deny natural religion, and Ritschl, who taught that to deny natural 
religion was to magnify revelation. We are told that latterly Natural 
Theology has directed attention rather to force than to form in nature; this 
is a yielding to the tendency away from mechanical adaptation to immanent 
progressive evolution. Weare pleased to be told that theistic philosophy has 
little sympathy with a certain school that makes little of Natural Theology. 
Mozley still speaks for the best thought when he affirms that the Christian 
mind is deeply satisfied in perceiving that the revealed system is firmly rooted 
in the natural course of things. There is no insurmountable )ine-fence 
between religion and any other field of truth. The roots of theology run 
deep into the soil of asound philosophy, and Braniss is quoted with approval. 
‘“The conceptions of speculative philosophy when they are most profound 
come nearest to the Christian doctrine; nor need we be anxious lest specula- 
tive philosophy should ever reach a height from which it may look down and 
say that the Christian element is left behind. No thought can transcend the 
Christian idea for it is truth in itself.’? Here and there the author’s words 
have decidedly a Coleridgian ring, and yet for the most part he holds the true 
position that only that which on the whole has the ‘ note” of rationality can 
ever be accepted by a rational being as the subject of his intellectual convic- 
tion, or as the object of his religious faith. A more inspiring theism is the 
conclusion from the vast unity and continuity in nature, and is the necessary 
culmination of all scientific thought. 

An important observation is that the starting-point in theistic philosophy 
is not now so much Causation as Substance. The fundamental postulate 
involves personality more distinctly than formerly ; this is the result of the 
Lotzian tendency to regard personality as the ultimate category and the in- 
terpreting term of Substantial Being. This thought appears more clearly in 
the author’s discussion of the cosmological argument. 

Theistic philosophy has less and less sympathy with the fascinating idea 
that religion is self-absorption; it is regarded rather as the intercommunion 
of the finite and the infinite spirits. Prof. Edward Caird is criticised for 
halting at ‘‘an absolute principle of unity,’ and for failing to emphasize 
sufficiently the spiritual and personal character of that unity. Modern theism 
holds with Dr. Martineau that all religion is constituted by a conscious rela- 
tion, not only to a Higher than we, but to a Higher than all. 

And here we may notice one of the strongest positions set forth in the 
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book. Mr. Spencer somewhere says that the best way to determine the truth 
of an idea is to study its origin. Mr. Lindsay squarely resents this view. 
Quite at variance with Martineau,* not to speak of many modern writers of 
the evolutionistic type, he waives the whole question of the empirical gene- 
sis of religion as largely irrelevant to theistic study. Mind, soul, personal- 
ity—these things are here and we should not cease studying what they are by 
turning aside to learn how they became so. The authority of conscience is 
wholly independent of all theories of its origin. For himself he does not 
hesitate to say that supernatural revelation ‘‘in some sort is what seems to 
lie atthe root of belief in God within the furthest historic limits;” but he 
seems to be entirely right in his indictment against recent thought that it 
has left rich fields untrod in turning aside at the haughty beck of the 
historic method and the evolutionary idea. 

We are told that there is no observable disposition to do away with the 
term ‘“ Supernatural ’’ in theistic philosophy. As good a man and eminent 
a scholar as Principal Dawson, ina paper read before the Evangelical Alliance 
in London in June, 1896, strongly argued for the use of the term “‘ Spiritual ”’ 
instead of ‘‘Supernatural,’”’ urging Scripture usage in his support; but we 
believe that while, as Mr. Lindsay says, great care is needed in the definition 
of the term, correlating as it does with the elastic term nature, still the genius 
of Christian theism can in no wise afford to dismiss the correlative concep- 
tions which the two wordsconnote. Mr. Lindsay tells us that recent philos- 
ophy is pressing toward a pure anthropocosmic theism which, in short, is a. 
synthesis of transcendence and immanence. Notwithstanding certain coun- 
ter-currents in American theological waters, we are assured that there is not 
a general tendency toward a monistic theory of the universe ; although we: 
are told that a dualism in which matter is made as independent of mind as 
mind is of matter is abhorrent to recent theistic thought. 

Our author keeps a steady head in discussing the old question of the relation 
between the substance and the attributes of Deity. There is less danger 
than a little while ago that the theistic idea shall be ‘“‘ pantheistically dis- 
solved.”?> He agrees with Dr. Ludwig Busse that we shall never be able to: 
describe how God can be,in the world and ground of the world—immanent 
and transcendent—at the same time. Dr. Fairbairn is taken to task for 
going too far, in aiming to meet pantheism, as grounding creation in the 
Divine Nature rather than in the Divine Volition and thus unduly trenching 
upon the Aseitat of God. He protests against the shallow thinking of those 
who treat justice as a superfluous attribute of Deity and who postulate love 
as the one needful attribute. Will is not above wisdom and the Eternal 
Reason is infinitely removed from arbitrary caprice. God is larger than any 
view of Him, or any proof that He exists. No particular proof can stand 
alone; each needs the others. Kant by a redeeming inconsistency always 
believed in God—he held that it was necessary to be convinced of His exist- 
ence, but it was not necessary to demonstrate it. The demand that the dif- 
ferent traditional ‘*‘ proofs’? should bring the theistic conception within the 
categories of Reason and the Intelligence is characterized—perhaps too 
severely—as a clinging to the garments of an outworn scholasticism, and 
while he is not enamored of Prof. Knight’s intuitional theism, gained by the 
winning mysticism of what the professor calls a ‘‘ wise passiveness,”’ still 
God is indeed a Deus absconditus to those who would fain see Him only in the 
cold visions of pure ratiocination. 

Modern theism has-been sobered by a recognition of the genuine difficulties 
which the fact of moral evil presents. The smooth logic of the ‘‘ proofs ’’ 
suffers many a slip in a world where thorns are mixed with flowers. Diffugi- 
mus visu exsangues, ili agmine certo Laocoonta petunt. 


* Types of Ethical Theory, ii, 303. Macmillan. 
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Was it Goethe who believed in God until he heard of the terrible earth- 
quake at Lisbon? Besides the good things in the world, Mr. Mill saw 
malevolence and dysteleology in nature, and it is a fact that theism has had 
to reckon also with these dark things. Theistic philosophy has resisted the 
idea that sin, fons et origo malorum, ‘the sore of the ages,” is a necessary 
element in the divine process, and with a more informed intelligence it has 
urged such mitigating considerations as the inferior sensibilities of sub- 
human life, the importance of moral discipline in spiritual growth, the 
narrow range of the human ken and the impossibility of judging cosmical 
ends from momentary visions. Pessimism has its solemn word, but it isnot 
the last word in theistic philosophy, and while there is no blinking at the 
really knotty problems which sin presents, that philosophy yet, holds with 
Whittier in the presence of God, the Saviour, merciful and mighty : 

‘* Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good.” 

Mr. Lindsay, unlike Prof. Knight, does not regard as useless or obsolete 
any of the old theistic proofs. New clearness has been put into them as the 
result of a better understanding of their relations to each other. Mr. Mansel 
was not far wrong in saying that the principle of Causality is the battle- 
ground on which philosophy must fight for dear life in its struggle with 
skepticism. Agnosticism and Positivism have claimed the victory here, but 
they have failed. Dr. Martineau has done theism good service in showing 
with great force that the notion of cause is always more than that of the 
sense-perceived time relation of Hume and Mill; and, try as we may, we 
cannot get away from the idea of efficiency. Prof. Royce somewhat cavalierly 
rejects Causality; but then high idealism has a way of its own, with its 
monopoly of omniscience, of denying what all men know and of knowing 
what all men deny. Philosophic theism has postulated as the ultimate ground 
of the world an Infinite Spirit whose will is supreme. This postulation 
implies Primal Being whose category is Personality, and whose essence is 
self-activity; but self-activity means efficiency, so,that the world at last is 
referable to Personality and not in any way to mere metaphysical necessity. 

Mr. Lindsay admits that to scientific minds there has been just ground 
of offense by the uses to which final causes have been put, and he tells us 
that latterly teleological inquiry has been more cautious about its philosophi- 
cal indiscretions. There has been clearer thinking in differentiating eutaxi- 
ology from teleology, and also in refraining from making the latter carry a 
burden heavier than it should ever have been meant to bear. The teleo- 
logical presupposes the cosmological just as the architect presupposes the 
creator. Recent teleology has restricted itself to proving volition, this voli- 
tion rationally ripening into purpose. Prof. Flint is approved generally in 
regarding ‘* the argument as not from, but to design,”’ and it is seen to be 
but fair to the empirical spirit of the age to put the thing to be proved, not at 
the beginning, but at the end of the argument. 

We are reminded of Dr. Samuel Harris’ fine chapters when we read that 
‘+4 world of accidents could not be an object of cogitation,’? and while we 
are admonished that a less gnostic attitude becomes the teleological argu- 
ment, yet we are assured that ‘* present-day philosophy of theism has found 
a more excellent way in the larger teleological sweep of its thought.”’ 

The author does not believe that the design argument has suffered much 
at the hands of Mr. Darwin. The real issue isas to purpose or intention, and 
not as to the mode by which it is realized. Law is not the antagonist, but 
the servant of design, and law, instead of being an explanation, is to the truly 
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philosophical inquirer the very thing that needs to be explained. Law is not 
efficiency; it is not a metaphysical entity. Law is method and it tells not 
why, but how. Where law is will is behind it, and if the observer gets 
rationality out of the law, the personality whose attribute that will is 
has put that rationality into the law. There has been a distinct advance 
here in that it is seen that law is not athing, but a thought—involving a 
thinker—and, as Dr. Carpenter said, the world is not governed by law, but 
according to law. 


‘God is law, say the wise, O soul, and let us rejoice ; 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is still His voice. 


” 


It is reassuring to read in these pages how it is that, with the changed 
front of the design argument, yet with the immanent purposiveness which 
evolutionary science involves, the core of the thing argued for need not be 
lost, but rather it is conceivable that with a proper appreciation of the impli- 
cates of uniformity in the cosmical process, it may be, on the other hand, 
emphasized and magnified. The famous ontological argument of Anselm 
has had to make apologies for past misdemeanors, but, its apologies accepted, 
it can no more than formerly be pooh-poohed out of court. The author in 
this chapter makes a brave plea for a sound bracing metaphysics. He says, 
and not too strongly, that when we think we have done with metaphysics, we 
are, whether we understand it or not, done with Deity. Wedo profoundly 
believe for ourselves that the only way to cure a bad metaphysics is to knuw 
how to use a good one. Dr. Dorner spoke well when he said in substance 
that what we necessarily think and think as necessarily existing has a title 
to validity. Idealism loses its foundation the moment the ontological argu- 
ment is fatally challenged; and while a certain kind of idealism has no 
foundation to lose, still if reason in man is one with, or similar to-—and it is— 
Reason in God, then idealism has given us a proof which no amount of piling 
up of empirical evidence, rightly read, can avail to overthrow. 

There has been a great improvement in the statement of this argument 
since it led per saltum from the intellectual conception straight to the actual 
existence. And yet, the mind cannot be persuaded that the old ontological 
proof, banged and battered as it is, will ever be out of date. Prof. Flint re- 
duces the denial of its conclusions to the absurdity that the ultimate principles 
of the human mind are self-contradictory and delusive. The setting forth of 
the implicita of consciousness, in which it is shown that self-consciousness 
presupposes God-consciousness, runs up into the mysteries of personality 
which are treated elsewhere. It is unquestionably true that with our intel- 
lectual superficialities and in our too great readiness to second the sentiments 
of Mr. John Fiske et hoc omne genus, in repudiating metaphysics, we have too 
lightly estimated the force of this ancient and subtle argument; and yet 
these are the words in which Mr. Lindsay himself closes his chapter on this 
subject : ** We maintain that the philosophy of theism finds that in the spirit 
of man which so transcends nature as to make it utterly irrational to rest in 
a barren Rationalism, or in anything short of conscious communion with 
that Universal Reason which is the presupposition of all our thinking. And 
if the ontological demonstrations have been frequently carried farther than 
were justifiable or legitimate, that, as we have seen, is no good reason why a 
rational conception of Deity should not be deducible.”’ 

Recent theism has not stripped the moral argument of its virtue. Bishop 
Butler laid firm foundations for a doctrine of conscience when he said, **‘ Had 
it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has manifest authority ; it 
would absolutely govern the world.’’ We are interested in learning that, 
latterly, theism views conscience less as standing for God’s agency in crea- 
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tion than as the perpetual presence of the Infinite Personality in man, This 
is in line with the current tendency from Deism toward Immanency. It 
may have a friendly wink for Pantheism. 

Recent thought is with Goethe when he speaks of ‘“‘a God within the 
breast,”’ and with Newman who affirms that he would be practically as badly 
off as the atheist or pantheist or polytheist, ‘‘ were it not for this voice speak- 
ing so clearly in my conscience and in my heart.’’ It logically fits in with 
this that the author should say that it is illumination and not loyalty that 
conscience lacks. It is a practical commander, and not a theoretical 
instructor. Looked at carefully, this view of conscience has only taken 
another form when, seeing in conscience the Lord of the conscience, we are 
told that our supposed autonomy gives way before a real theonomy. There 
is great peril here. There are pantheists to-day this side of India. Thereisa 
point from which it is hard to see the radical distinction between man’s moral 
faculties within him which are hisown and the operations of the Spirit of the 
Living God in his soul. Weare a trifle apprehensive of such an interpretation 
of the moral argument as simplifies it almost into an intuition; we confess 
we are better pleased with the fine way in which Mr. Balfour gathers it up 
in substance, namely: ‘‘ When we have been moved to postulate a rational 
God in the interests of science, we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral 
God in the interests of morality.” 

Mr. Lindsay clearly recognizes the indisputable fact that the apologetical 
theism of the near future will pivot largely upon conceptions of personality. 
Julius Miiller made a wise remark in saying that a philosophy’which could 
not do justice to personality and freedom is the born foe of Christianity and 
theology. Beginning with substance, recent theistic philosophy positively 
aflirms that nothing but true personality constitutes substantial being. This 
is bold ground, but, with a sound metaphysics, it is perhaps better postulated 
than demonstrated. But what is personality? Prof. Knight makes con- 
sciousness its root-element. Pfleiderer, after Lotze, makes the distinction 
not between the ego and the non-ego, but between the ego and its own pro- 
cesses, the condition of personal consciousness. Thus finiteness is seen to be 
not a condition of consciousness. W.S. Lilly, following Lotze also, says that 
the Infinite is the only perfect personality. We are right glad to be told that 
modern theism disagrees with this last position. Mr. Lindsay says if we 
must choose between calling God superpersonal and calling man infraper- 
sonal, he would choose the latter; he is twice right, first in saying that no 
such choice is forced upon us, and secondly, in the choice he would make if 
it were. Prof. Bruce and many others have reiterated Lotze’s idea that the 
finite personality is a ‘‘ pale semblance,’’ but we have never been able to see 
it otherwise than as leading to disastrous conclusions. We think we see 
agnosticism down along that way. Conditions—if the word is allowable— 
are different in the finite and the infinite, but the resulting differences are 
circumstantial and not essential. Spinoza’s old saw, Omnis determinatio est 
negatio, has long since been pulverized, and Dr. Dorner has demonstrated 
that definiteness in God is not limitation. Personality is the highest known 
form of being, therefore God, if perfect, is personal. Not personality, but 
the absence of it would really constitute limitation in God. Even human 
consciousness is not created, but only occasioned, by the presence of the non- 
self. Theism plainly affirms that there is no warrant whatever for assuming 
that personality may not exist as infinite and absolute. 

Here falls to be considered Mr. Spencer’s hint, echoed by Mr. Bradley, of 
a possible suprapersonal form of being. Philosophy does not seem to have 
taken this guess work very seriously. Bradley says, ‘* Feeling, thought and 
volition have all defects which suggest something higher,” and Lindsay 
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pricks the bubble in a word by saying, ‘‘ Yes, something higher, but not 
necessarily something different.’’ 

Personality is the supreme category. An idea may be irrational or rational, 
but how can it be neither, by being superrational? A being may be intelli- 
gent or non-intelligent, but how neither—but superintelligent ? Remember- 
ing it is only Mr. Spencer—who knows enough, however, of his unknowable 
to tell us that in guessing at what it is, our choice lies ‘ between personality 
and something higher,” we may safely give affirmative reply to Mr. Lindsay’s 
question, ‘‘ Is not theistic philosophy justified in regarding the suprapersonal 
mode of conceiving God as a way of dismissing Deity from human thought 
and experience altogether and of neutralizing the operations and sanctions of 
moral law ?”? 

Mr. Lindsay declares that modern theistic philosophy sees no quarrel 
between Reason and Faith. As Pascal said, ‘‘ Faith is the last step of Rea- 
son.”’ The basis of confidence in our primary beliefs few can express in 
words, but it is this: ‘‘ Our perceptions, intuitions, consciousness must be 
true because otherwise our nature is a falsehood and our Creator a deceiver.’’ It 
is either faith in these things, or it is downright universal skepticism. The 
soul in man is what is. It is that which is invested with personality. 
Modern theism magnifies the Christian consciousness and here our author 
slides into an unwonted vagueness which is doubtless due to the inherent 
vagueness of the subject. 

Freedom is, as Kant said, the postulate of morality. Only, we are told 
that the idea of moral freedom has been sensibly diminished in the last three 
or four decades. Recent theism spurns determinism, whether the physio- 
logical of Spencer, the mechanical of Mill, or the metaphysical of Edwards. 
Determinism gives no place for repentance, and the sting of guilt is always in 
this, that we know we could have willed otherwise. Recent theism claims 
for freedom such velleity as involves spontaneity and possibility of alterna- 
tive choice. It distinguishes between motives and motors—the determina. 
tive and the executive acts of the will. Heredity is an influence, but nota 
fatality. It is of doubtful propriety, we are told, to say that will is deter- 
mined by character, but, as Prof. Upton prefers to say, it is the self that has 
the character to which ultimate moral decision is due. 

Belief in immortality is to-day more than ever rationally necessary and 
consistent. Emerson is simply credited with a huge mistake when he said, 
‘¢ Everything connected with our personality fails.’’ Metaphysically, the 
true basis of faith in immortality is in the fact that ‘‘ because God ever lives 
and we live here in Him we shall live in Him hereafter also.’? Our author 
grants with Fiske that science cannot prove man immortal, but he disagrees 
with Fiske toto cvlo in denying that we have any other source of information 
upon the subject. Here our author runs off into a beautiful discussion of a sort 
of mystical intuition of immortality. He quotes Bradley, who says, ‘‘ A 
future life must be taken as decidedly improbable ;’”’ he then shows the rele- 
vancy of this subject to theism by replying, ‘‘On the contrary, we hold that, 
to a purely natural theism, immortality is pledged by the goodness of the 
Deity and it is demanded by the disorders and unexplained confusions of the 
world that now is.” 

This book isa fine tonic to bewildered thought and enfeebled faith. It 
limits its range to theistic philosophy. Of course, there is a philosophy that is 
not theistic ; but it is not philosophical. Any system of thought that omits 
God is unworthy of reason’s notice. The drift of recent theistic thought is 
wholesome and hopeful. We close this book with a larger optimism than 
when we opened it. Personality is to-day the watchword of a sound philos- 
ophy. We are rightly reminded that we may not yet be done reckoning 
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with the problems of the unconscious, but it is certainly true that while we 
cannot discover the psychology of the Eternal One, still Personality knows 
science, but is not thoroughly known by science, and in the development and 
defense of a sound philosophy of Personality lie the opening and inviting 
lines of advance in theistic philosophical thought. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By FRANK BYRON 
JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Classical Tutor in the University of Durham. 
London: Methuen & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. Limited, 
1896. $2.50. Svo., pp. 443. 


This isa timely work. With reference to it we may adopt the author’s 
own words: ‘‘ As far as I am aware, there is no other book which covers ex- 
actly the same ground as this does, or which attempts to summarize the re- 
sults of recent anthropology, to estimate their bearing upon religious prob- 
lems, and to weave the whole into a connected history of early religion.” 

It is a learned work. The writer does not claim to be an original observer, 
but he is thoroughly familiar with the investigations of others. One of the 
features of his book is the number and variety and excellence of his cita- 
tions. Evidently he did not begin to write until he had mastered the litera- 
ture of his subject. 

It is a well-arranged work. Vast though the mass of details is, the argu- 
ment is never embarrassed but always strengthened by it. There is repeti- 
tion only when emphasis requires it. Frequent summaries of results enable 
one to follow with comparative ease a train of thought which, otherwise, it 
would be difficult to keepin mind. An Index of unusual clearness and mi- 
nuteness puts the entire book immediately at the reader’s command, and 
makes it almost equivalent to a reference library on all that relates to the 
history of ‘‘ customary ”’ as distinguished from “ positive religions.”’ 

It is a carefully reasoned work. The great body of facts presented is 
skillfully interrogated and made to speak to us. Indeed, the book is a fine 
piece of inductive reasoning, and not the least of its excellences is the drill 
which it affords in inductive logic. To have read it attentively means not 
only that you know more, but also that you think better. 

It isa fair work. Not merely is the writer’s logic faultless, but his aim is 
scientific. His evident purpose is to reach the truth. It is clear that he has 
no axe to grind. Hence, not only does he consider carefully the theories 
that oppose his argument: he seems to fear nothing so much as that he may 
not give them their due weight in view of all the facts. It results that his 
book is without color or bias. . 

Thus, it is a conclusive work. One can hardly study it and not accept 
at least its general teachings. 

These, as stated, with slight abridgment, in the author’s own outline 
of his argument, are as follows: ‘“‘The savage imagines that even lifeless 
things are animated by a spirit like his own; and, wherever he gets his 
conception of the supernatural from, to some at least of the objects which 
surround him and which are supposed by him to be personal agents, 
he ascribes supernatural power. The view that there was a time when 
man confounded the natural and the supernatural proceeds on a miscon- 
ception of the nature of sympathetic magic. This was not the cause of 
religion, but a deterioration of it. Be this as it may, it was natural for man 
to wish to establish friendly relations with some of these supernatural 
powers; and the wish seemed one quite possible to carry out because he was 
in the habit of communicating with certain beings, who, whether they pos- 
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sessed supernatural powers or not, at any rate were spirits, viz., the souls 
of the departed. This assumes that ghosts, or some ghosts, were friendly 
to the living and were loved by them. This the corpse taboo does not 
disprove. On the contrary, we find, first, that taboo is transmissible (e. g., 
the mourner is as dangerous as the corpse he has touched), and next, that its 
transmissibility implies no hostility—the mourner is as dangerous to those he 
loves as to those he hates. In a word, taboo is not fear of the clinging ghost 
nor of any physical emanation, but is the conviction that there are certain 
things which must—absolutely, and not on grounds of experience or ‘ un- 
conscious utility’—be avoided. It is the categorical imperative, ‘Thou 
shalt not’—which is the first form assumed by the sense of social and moral 
obligation, and by religious commandments. Primitive man then proceeded 
to establish permanent friendly relations with some of the supernatural 
powers by which he was surrounded. Not only did he ascribe to supernat- 
ural objects a personality like his own; he noticed also that, as men were or- 
ganized in clansand families, so natural objects grouped themselves in genera 
and species. Moreover, as alliances between human kins were formed by 
means of the blood covenant, which made all the members of the two con- 
tracting tribes blood brothers, so he proceeded to make a blood covenant be- 
tween a human kind and an animal species. Thisistotemism. This hypoth- 
esis accounts for animal worship, for the animal or semi-animal forms of 
many gods, for the association of certain animals with certain gods, for sacred 
and for ‘unclean’ animals, for the domestication of animals, for the altar 
and for tbe idol, for animal sacrifice and for the sacramental meal. So much 
for public worship to which the individual was admitted because of his mem- 
bership in the tribe which had a blood covenant with a totem-species. There 
were two ways, however, in which an individual might commend himself 
specially to supernatural protection. He might address himself to one of the 
supernatural powers which had no friendly relation with his own tribe or 
with any other, which was no god. This was Fetishism, a suspicious way of 
proceeding which the community resented and often punished. Or he might, 
with the approval of the community and by the intermediation of the priest, 
place his family or himself under the immediate protection of one of the 
community’s gods. In either case the ritual adopted for family gods and 
guardian spirits was copied from that observed by the community in ap- 
proaching its gods. Like all other private cults, ancestor worship was 
modeled on the public worship of the community; and, as the family is an 
institution of later growth than the tribe or clan, the worship of family 
ancestors is a later institution than worship of the tribal god. We return 
now to public worship. Species of trees and plants might be and were taken 
for totems, as well as species of animals. Hence, plants were domesticated, 
and bread and wine came to furnish forth the sacramental meal in the place 
of the body and blood of the animal victim hitherto sacrificed. The breed- 
ing of cattle and the culture of cereals made man more dependent than 
heretofore on the forces of nature, which were conceived by him as super- 
natural, and thus arose nature-worship. Agriculture made possible settled 
life, and settled life made it possible for neighboring tribes to unite in a 
larger political whole or ‘State.’ Such union involved a fusion of cults. 
This fusion might take one of two forms. There would be syncretism if the 
resemblance between the gods of the two tribes was close enough for them to 
be regarded as one god. There would be polytheism when such was not the 
case. In either event the resulting change in the tribal worship would 
call for explanation and would be explained by a myth. Myths were not the 
work of priests. That is but a form of the fallacy that the priest made reli- 
gion. The truth is that religion made the priest. Sometimes the next life 
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was conceived as a continuance of this life under slightly changed and less 
favorable conditions. Sometimes, by a development of the belief that man 
after death assumed the form of his totem, it was conceived as a transmigra- 
tion of the soul. Neither belief proved permanently satisfactory to the reli- 
gious consciousness. Hence, in the sixth century before Christ, the convic- 
tion spread from Semitic people to Greece that future happiness depended on 
communion with some god in this life by means of asacrament, and consisted 
in continued communion after death. In Greece this belief was diffused 
especially by the Eleusinian Myteries. There remains the question, what 
we are to suppose to have been the origin of Monotheism, on which will 
depend largely our theory of the Evolution of Belief.” 

That the author’s conclusions on these two subjects of utmost importance 
may be brought out, and that the apologetic value of the book as a whole 
may be appreciated, our limits permit us to call attention only to the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. The basis of religion, as of morality and of science, is shown to be in 
man’s nature. Science rests on the conviction that everything which begins 
to be hasacause. ‘ Yet this conviction could not have been the result of 
experience in the beginning when as yet man had no experience. It wasa 
conviction undemonstrated and unproved, if not incapable of proof, yet one 
without which science could have made not only no progress, but not even a 
beginning.’? Morality rests on the conviction that there are some things 
that ought not to be done, a conviction expressed in the taboo. ‘* The 
essence of this, however, is that it is a priori, that without consulting experi- 
ence it pronounces certain things to be dangerous.” ‘‘It is a primitive 
sentiment, a tendency inherent in the mind of man; and without it there 
would be no morality and no civilization.’’ Religion rests on a belief in the 
supernatural. This, too, isinnate. ‘ It isnot an inference reached by reason, 
but is the immediate consciousness of certain facts.’ ‘‘ Man, being by 
nature religious, began by a religious explanation of nature. To assume, as 
is often done, that man had no religious consciousness to begin with, and 
that the misfortunes which befell him inspired him with fear, and fear led 
him to propitiate the malignant beings whom he imagined to be the causes of 
his suffering, fails to account for the very thing it is intended to explain, 
namely, the existence of religion. It might account for superstitious dread 
of malignant beings; it does not account for the grateful worship of be- 
nignant beings, nor for the universal satisfaction which man finds in that 
worship.” This can be explained only on the ground that he was con- 
stituted to worship. 

2. This theory of the origin of religion is sharply distinguished from those 
now most popular. For example, magic is proved to have been not the 
cause of religion, but a deterioration of it. Ancestor worship, it is shown, 
must have arisen comparatively recently. In any event, it does not touch 
the question under consideration. ‘‘ The fact is that ancestors known to be 
human were not worshiped as gods, and that ancestors worshiped as gods 
were not believed to have been human.”’ ‘ Even animism, though it exer- 
cises great influence over religion in its early stages, directing its course and 
determining its various forms, is not in itself a religious idea nor a product of 
the religious consciousness.’’ Had there been only animism there could 
never have been religion. ‘‘To make the personal agents of animism into 
supernatural agents or divine powers there must be added some idea which is 
not contained in animism pure and simple; and that idea is a specifically 
religious idea, one which is apprehended directly or intuitively by the reli- 
gious consciousness.” 

3. It isto ‘‘inchoate monotheism” that the phenomena and history of 
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religion point back. Such is the result of “ the analysis of the ritual even of 
polytheistic gods.”’ 

4. With a single exception, the evolution of religion has been regressive 
rather than progressive. Neither has it obeyed the same laws as in the case 
of the animal or plant. We have not had “ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.’”? On the contrary, when men, though knowing 
God, glorified Him not as God, they changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things. This, however, is not against the prin- 
ciple of ‘the survival of the fittest.”” Such a religion is the fittest for those 
who ‘ professing themselves to be wise have become fools.”’ 

5. Revelation is necessary and may even have been primitive. Only thus 
can we account for the fact that *‘the monotheism of the Jews is a unique 
and solitary exception in the history of religion,” that among them alone 
of the Semites it followed a line other than that of its ‘‘ natural develop- 
ment.”’ 

6. Even in its degradation, however, religion points toward the truth. 
In its very lowest forms it feels after that ‘‘ life and immortality which have 
been brought to light through the Gospel.’’ ‘‘ Sacrifice and the sacramental 
meal, institutions which are or have been universal, testify, the latter to 
man’s desire for the closest union with his God, and to his consciousness of 
the fact that it is upon such union alone that right social relations with his 
fellow-man can be set; the former, to the truth that before there can be a 
sacramental meal there must be a sacrifice.’? ‘* That is to say, the whole 
human race for thousands of years has been educated, even by the abomina- 
tions of totemism, to the conception that it was only through a divine 
sacrifice that perfect union with God is possible for man.” ‘ At times the 
sacramental conception of sacrifice appeared to be about to degenerate 
entirely into the gift theory; but then in the sixth century before Christ, the 
sacramental conception awoke into new life, this time in the search for a 
perfect sacrifice—a search which led Clement and Cyprian to try all the 
mysteries of Greece in vain.”’ 

7. Thus the very naturalness of Christianity is one of the most striking 
proofs of its supernaturalness. Unless it has this character how can we so 
well account for the fact to which our author, apparently unable longer to 
maintain the restraint which up to this point he has observed, refers in his 
closing words? ‘Of all the great religions of the world, it is the Christian 
Church alone which is so far heir of all the ages as to fulfill the dumb, dim 
expectation of mankind ; in it alone the sacramental meal commemorates by 
ordinance of its founder the divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the 
sin of all mankind.”’ 

Princeton, N. J. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY. By the Right Hon. 
Prof. F. MAx MULLER, K.M., Member of the French Institute. 
London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Two 
volumes, 8vo, pp. xxxvi, ix, 864. 


These volumes fill a gap, the author tells us, in the work of his life as he 
had planned it many years before, ‘“‘ namely an exposition, however imper- 
fect, of the four sciences of Language, Mythology, Religion and Thought, 
following each other in natural succession, and comprehending the whole 
sphere of activity of the human mind from the earliest period within the reach 
of our knowledge to the present day’’ (v). The books Prof. Miiller has 
already published on the other three subjects are well-known to the reading 
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public. Any man is certainly to be congratulated who has put before him- 
self while still young such a life purpose, and with unflagging perseverance 
and untiring energy has held on his way in spite of all obstacles, until in his 
old age he sees his endeavor crowned with success. This example deserves 
to be placed by the side of that of Herbert Spencer. 

To those acquainted with the Oxford professor’s other works there will be 
little that is new in the present volumes, beyond the working out of details. 
The author claims, probably with justice, that he is the father of Compara- 
tive Mythology, and that in his first essay on the subject, in the year 1856, 
he laid down fundamental principles now generally admitted. In the first 
volume of the author’s Gifford Lectures, he had given Mythology as one of 
the four classes of material for the study of Natural Religion, and had 
devoted three chapters of the same work to this phase of the subject. He 
had also treated the subject of Mythology to some extent in the second 
volume. The treatment in the work before us is along the same general 
lines. 

Anyone who expects to find in these books a clear-cut, logically developing 
treatment of the subject will be disappointed. There is some order in the 
arrangement, of course, but the work is well named ‘‘ Contributions ”’ to the 
science. It consists of a number of papers on Comparative Mythology, 
apparently written at different times, and brought together with little 
attempt on the part of the writer, by elimination and other changes, to work 
them into a well-ordered, unified whole. The result is an amount of repeti- 
tion and a verboseness that are exasperating. The author indeed apologizes 
for this by saying, ‘“‘ that it requires more than one blow to drive a nail 
through a thick block ” (i, xxviii). This may be true, but it is a pity the 
author supposed that none but blockheads would be attracted to his book. 
The greater part of the chapter on Phonetics might well have been omitted, 
as it consists largely of a discussion of the technicalities of Comparative 
Philology. It was necessary, of course, for Prof. Miiller’s argument, to show 
that those phonetic rules which determine the peculiar sounds of Aryan words 
in each of the Aryan dialects apply to proper names, including those of 
mythological gods and heroes. But the recognized laws of Phonetics might, 
up to a certain point, have been assumed, without burdening and retarding 
the progress of thought with a parenthetical discussion of certain principles 
of Comparative Philology. 

Perhaps the best statement in the same number of words of the fundamen- 
tal contention of the work is as follows: ‘‘ We hold, therefore, though, as 
yet, ona priori grounds only, that the earliest objects of mythological thought 
and language were the most prominent phenomena of nature, the sky, the sun, 
morning and evening, day and night, the wind, thunder and lightning. the 
moon, the dawn, some of the stars, the rivers, the mountains, the clouds, 
the rain, the earth, the fire, the water, and in some cases the sea, and all of 
them conceived not as inanimate objects, but as animate and as doing some- 
thing, as agents, in their thoughts and passions like human agents, but in 
other respects as superhuman, immortal, and lastly as divine” (i, 153). 
This principle—that the gods were originally personified representatives of 
the most prominent phenomena of nature—is asserted to be one on which 
nearly all serious students of Mythology are agreed; though the author 
does not disdain to do battle with the Euhemerists, and even break a lance 
with those claiming ancestral spirits or totems or fetiches, as the solvent of 
all mythological puzzles. 

There are six chapters in the work, five of which are in the first volume. 
The headings are as follows: 

““T. Retrospect,” ** II. On the Problems and Methods of the Science of 
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Mythology,” ‘‘1II. The Analogical School of the Science of Mythology,” 
‘*TV. Psychological School of Comparative Mythology,” ‘‘ V. Phonetics,” 
“VI. Vedic Mythology.”? Those who have read the author’s Natural Religion 
will remember the exposition there given of the three schools of Compara- 
tive Mythology. The exposition here is substantially the same. The writer 
is glad to receive help from the Analogical and Psychological (or Ethnologi- 
cal) schools, but he looks for the most trustworthy results from the Genea- 
logical. His explication of the leading idea of each school is clear and sim- 
ple. ‘‘ The first school [Genealogical] tries to show that there are among 
cognate races, whether Aryan, Semitic, Ugrian or Polynesian, certain myths 
which had a common origin, and which existed before the separation of the 
various branches of these different families of speech, and that this common 
origin can be proved by the presence of certain proper names of gods or 
heroes, some of which, if tested etymologically, yield their original meaning 
and disclose to us the true intentions of their original framers. The best 
known instance is deb zat7yp, Ju-piter, as compared with Sk. Dyaush-pitar, 
i.e., the bright sky as father.’? ‘“‘ The Analogical school keeps likewise 
within the sphere of cognate languages, but in comparing their myths it 
does not insist on the identity of names.’”? ‘‘ The Ethnological school boldly 
extends its horizon beyond the narrow limits of nations speaking cognate 
languages. Any coincidences between the myths and customs of the most 
civilized and most uncivilized tribes are welcome, nay the greater the dis- 
tance that separates the tribes the more important the mythological coinci- 
dences seem to become ”’ (i, 177, 180, 181). 

It is when we turn to the Vedic mythology that we strike the greatest 
treasure. The reason for this isthe great amount of well-preserved tradi- 
tional literature, dating almost from the very period of mythological fermen- 
tation. The Greek mythology is also valuable, because it is not, as is often 
supposed, a later stage in the growth of Vedic mythology, but a parallel 
growth from the same germs. The entire second volume is given up to a 
minute examination of these myths, showing by careful analysis and com- 
parison of them, as well as by study of the names of the gods and heroes, 
their physical origin. The proofs brought forward under all these heads are 
certainly strong in support of the view that the origin of mythology was in 
the phenomena of physical nature ; though even Prof. Miiller admits there 
were probably other sources of a secondary character. 

Little is said in these volumes of the bearing of all this on religion. What 
is said, however, merely reiterates the positions laid down in the Gifford 
Lectures, which have been already noticed in this REVIEW (January, 1891, 
and January, 1894). 

It goes without saying that the name of Max Miiller on the title-page 
means broad scholarship, a clear, though gossipy style, and genial humor. 
We note the use of the words ‘** unreliable ’’ (i, 182),and even ‘‘ dependable ”’ 
(i, 184) and suppose the author would defend their employment. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. BENJAMIN LEWIS HOBSON. 


Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Die KRITIK NACH INREM RECHT UND UNRECHT (The Right and the 
Wrong in Criticism). Eine principielle Beleuchtung der kritischen 
Methode mit: Illustrationen aus der deutschen Kritik und Dr. Driver’s 
Einleitung. Von EDUARD RUPPRECHT. Giitersloh, 1897. 8vo, pp. 63. 


This little treatise is a vigorous presentation of the proper function of 
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criticism, and of right and wrong methods of conducting it. The principal 
positions taken are the following. A protest is entered at the outset against 
the arrogant claim that only those are critics who dispute the genuineness 
and truth of books of the Bible, while those who defend them are the 
enemies of criticism and the blind adherents of an untrustworthy tradition ; 
also that criticism is altogether modern, and was unknown in former ages. 
The true believer has a certainty as to the objects of his faith independent 
of learned investigation, from the inward experience of their power and 
their adaptation to his spiritual needs. The Christian scholar cannot and 
should not give up his own personal confidence in the Old Testament and 
in the Pentateuch in particular based on the sanction given them by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But he cannot use this with any effect in arguing with 
those by whom the authority of our Lord is disregarded either in the 
general or in this particular matter. He must likewise defend the genuine- 
ness and trustworthiness of the sacred writings on purely historical grounds, 
just as these qualities would be established in the case of any other document 
of antiquity. This can be effectually done. 

The arguments by which the attempt is made to disparage the genuineness 
and truth of the Old Testament Scriptures are vitiated by the false methods 
pursued. When their genuineness is denied, either openly or covertly for 
the reason that miracles and prophecies are impossible, the line of historical 
inquiry is deserted and a verdict pronounced on philosophical or dogmatic 
grounds. The negative critics are further chargeable with adopting a course 
of procedure which has been discarded by all rational critics in regard to 
every other document of antiquity, and which could equally discredit the 
universally acknowledged writings of Greek and Latin authors. In the first 
place they disregard the traditional testimony to the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, a tradition which can be traced back, not orally merely, but in 
written form, through the various writers of the Old Testament to the 
Mosaic age itself. Then they also disregard the claim which it makes for 
itself, e. g., in the numerous statements of the law, ‘‘ The Lord spake unto 
Moses,” corroborated as they are by the frequent expressions implying that 
Israel was in the wilderness and on the way from Egypt to Canaan; also the 
explicit claim of Mosaic authorship in Deut. xxxi. 9,24. All this external 
and internal testimony, such as would be regarded in profane literature as 
proofs of the very first order, is unceremoniously waived aside as of no value, 
because they find some things which they interpret as indications of post- 
Mosaic date, but which are capable of being understood in entire consis- 
tency with the well-accredited Mosaic origin. 

The half-way critics, who accept Wellhausen’s conclusions in whole or in 
part, though they do not adopt his antisupernaturalism, are still further 
chargeable with a serious offence against morality, in apologizing for the 
falsifying additions or fraudulent representations which they profess to have 
discovered in several of the books of the Old Testament. And also with an 
offence against religion, in endeavoring to belittle or explain away the 
explicit testimony of Him whom they acknowledge as their Lord instead of 
yielding to it implicit faith, and in claiming that the redactors, who by their 
additions, omissions and alterations have given a false coloring to the sacred 
records, were yet the organs of the Holy Ghost, and that these writings, so 
corrupted and changed from their original and proper intent, are to be 
regarded as the inspired Word of God. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
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THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONU- 
MENTS. A Protest against the Modern School of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. By Dr. Fritz HoMMEL, Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University of Munich. Translated from the German by Edmund Mc- 
Clure, M.A., and Leonard Crosslé. London: 8S. P. C. K., Northumber- 
land Avenue; New York: E. & J. B. Young, 1897. 12mo., pp. xvi, 350. 


Prof. Hommel’s new book will prove a most significant and valuable aux- 
iliary in reassuring those who, with a whole-hearted loyalty to the God of 
Truth, have been sadly perplexed by the tricks and imputations of which 
too many of His accredited representatives have recently not been ashamed 
to represent Him as patron. The book is from the pen of one of the most 
eminent of living scholars and archeologists; it is the fruit of long and 
patient research; and it amounts to an unmitigated repudiation of those 
vagaries in Pentateuchal criticism which have of late been so persistently 
belauded as the ripe results of careful and enlightened ‘‘science.’’ It is not 
a little adjustment here and there that these theories need ; absolute efface- 
ment is their only cure; they must be repaired on the same scale as the 
Highlandman’s gun, which needed first a new lock, and then a new stock, 
and then a new barrel, before it became a weapon of precision. What will 
become of recent theories, if it be shown that Deuteronomy is an ancient 
document, and that it cannot possibly be held to have been first composed in, 
or shortly prior to, Josiah’s day? Prof. Homme! holds that not an atom of 
demonstration has yet been forthcoming of its origination in the seventh 
century B.C. What will happen to our “ Critics,” if their Priestly Code 
must be lifted out from its post-exilic cradle and carried back, as its natural 
starting point, to an antiquity at least Mosaic? That is what Prof. Hom- 
mel’s investigations lead him to do with it. As the result of an examination 
of its language, he pronounces, that ‘‘ there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
its exilic or post-exilic origin ” (p. 18) ; nay, he holds that ‘‘ it is precisely the 
legal portion of the Priestly Code ’’ (on which the “ Critics’ are perpetually 
ringing the changes as an impossibility for Mosaic days), ‘‘ that gives one, in 
places, an impression of extreme antiquity ” (pp. 17, 18). Whither will the 
favorers of Wellhausen look, if it turn out that Deuteronomy does not iden- 
tify Priests and Levites, and that its regulations thereanent are best under- 
- stood as ‘‘ being merely a recapitulation of directions which had been set 
forth in greater detail on some previous occasion ”’ (p. 286)? That is the 
quiet belief of poor traditionalists, and it is the only conclusion to which, in 
Prof. Hommel’s estimation, ‘‘an unprejudiced consideration of Deuter- 
onomy ”’ (p. 286) will bring a man; and thereby, he adds, ‘* the main pillar 
of the theory which he [Wellhausen] has erected comes tumbling about his 
ears” (p. 287). It is thus not a slight modification (the proposal of which 
might soothe the ‘* Critics’? vanity), but complete annihilation, which this 
trained and trusted investigator recommends for the main elements of some 
recent theories. Instead of scientific certainties, he laughs at them as ‘‘ the 
cobweb theories of the so-called ‘ Higher Critics’ of the Pentateuch ”’ (p. 12); 
he stigmatizes them as a “ house of cards ” (p. 290); he says “ their attitude 
is a deplorably mistaken one” (p. 292); he holds that the result of recent 
research is ‘‘ diametrically opposed to the theories at present upheld by Well- 
hausen and his school” (p. 269); and, again, is such as ‘‘ to make manifest 
for all time the falsity of the reconstruction of history associated with the 
Wellhausen school” (p. 306). The certitude with which they profess to 
scent the deposits of quite diverse authors in the varying verses of a 
chapter and in the varying fractions of a verse, can command no assent from 
Prof. Hommel. ‘It is unquestionable that the Higher Critics have gone 
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virtually bankrupt in their attempt to unravel, not only chapter by chapter, 
but verse by verse and: clause by clause, the web in which the different 
sources are entangled, arguing frequently from premises which are entirely 
false ’’ (p. 19). He looks on and listens to them, sitting like so many mem- 
bers of a Mutual Admiration Society and exchanging with each other the 
most superlative compliments; but, instead of being impressed with their 
wisdom and seeking to join their company, he laughs them to utter scorn. 
The grand keystone of their system, viz., ‘* the post-exilic fabrication of the 
whole Priestly Code,” he does not scruple to denounce as “ monstrous,’’ as 
‘*in defiance of all psychological probability,’’ and as ‘‘ absolutely incompat- 
ble with everything we know of the national character of the Israelites from 
their previous history ”’ (p. 18). 

I may be excused the remark, in passing, that the plainness with which 
Prof. Hommel thus repudiates the arrogant claims of the ‘‘ Modern School,” 
estimating at zero the scientific discoveries which they appraise at thousands, 
is the more welcome to me from its coincidence with the similar epithets em- 
ployed in my recently published Reply to Wellhausen,* in which I assailed 
some of Wellhausen’s main tenets from the literary and critical side, with 
the same definiteness and minuteness as they are now assailed by Prof. 
Hommel from the archeological and monumental side. Some of our 
expressions—“‘ house of cards,”’ ‘‘ his critical edifice a ruin,” etc.—are iden- 
tical ; and, when my book appeared, some critics thought it enough to string 
together a series of such expressions and ask: Is it conceivable that our idol 
Wellhausen can be amenable to these? The truth is that Wellhausen’s lead- 
ing tenets, however well-intentioned, are such an outrage on propriety, on 
logic and on truth, that any clear and sustained refutation of them must 
necessarily be accompanied with a large measure of contempt. On another 
aspect of the controversy, Iam glad to observe that Prof. Hommel delivers 
himself with equal plainness. He stigmatizes the alleged falsifications of 
Israelite history by their only appropriate name, that of ‘‘forgery.”? Our 
‘* Critics’ are horrified at this word: they are perpetually crying out that 
they mean to leave ** the spiritual power and glory ”’ of the Bible unimpaired, 
that they impute no unworthy deception to the inspired and holy men of 
God. Such professions Prof. Hommel scouts as the professions of ‘‘ the tem- 
porizing theologian who strives to throw dust either in the eyes of the public 
or in hisown” (p. 8). He insists stoutly that recent manipulations of Old 
Testament history would turn it into ‘‘a downright forgery on a grand 
scale’? (p. 4). And, with warrantable sarcasm, he declares: ‘‘After all, 
black is black, however much we may desire, on opportunist grounds, to 
prove it to be white’ (p. 8). ‘* Black is black,” and swindle is swindle: and 
it were impossible to associate any real reverence for the God of Truth with 
the daring and gigantic swindles which He is said to have suggested to those 
who ‘‘ spake as they were borne along by His Holy Ghost.’’ 

Those who have long felt the swindle theory to be quite revolting will be 
glad to know that the distinguished Professor of Semitic Languages at 
Munich comes forward for the avowed purpose of showing that theory to be 
as utterly unsubstantiated as it is God-dishonoring. The earliest annals of 
the Hebrew race, which we have been asked by a thousand ‘‘ higher ”’ voices 
to cast away as worthless legends, he undertakes to show are capable of 
essential and manifold corroboration, from a source which none can ques- 
tion. God has ‘‘ made the earth to open and swallow up” the adversary ; 
or, at least, He has made the earth to open and give forth plain abundant 
testimonies, which turn the adversary’s boasted imaginations to foolishness. 
From Egypt, from Arabia, and from Babylon, hundreds of monumental 


(* See this Review for Oct., 1896, Vol. vii, p. 725.—EpItTors.] 
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records have been recently recovered, not one of which gives the lie to any 
clear Bible statement, but a multitude of which either directly support or 
invest with a pleasing robe of credibility important Bible statements. The 
founders of the Hebrew nation are connected in the Bible history with 
Chaldza, with Mesopotamia, with Canaan, with Egypt and with Midian. 
It has become quite a fashion to dismiss the Biblical references to these lands 
to the level of pure romance, to treat them as the hap-hazard forgeries of an 
age long subsequent to the events pretending to be narrated. The readers of 
The Ancient Hebrew Tradition will learn that that tradition contains words 
of truth and likelihood, that, both in its general outline and in details, the 
contemporary records of neighboring nations lead us to regard it as emi- 
nently trustworthy. ‘ In the following chapters it will be shown that those 
very traditions concerning the early history of Israel, especially those pre- 
served in the so-called Priestly Code (which is notoriously regarded by the 
Wellhausen school as a post-exilic forgery), contain a whole host of records, 
the antiquity and genuineness of which are vouched for by external evi- 
dence ”’ (p. 25). That is to say, the clouds of romance are blown away, and 
strong external evidence is presented as confirming the Hebrew tradition, 
and the parts most scoffed at (the so-called Priestly inventions) come in for 
the best share of the corroboration. 

I. One main pivot of Prof. Hommel’s reasoning throughout his treatise,. 
and one which he makes emphatic from the outset, is the unwarrantableness 
of Wellhausen’s assumption that the Israelites entered Canaan under Joshua 
as semi-barbarians, that they had practically the whole of their civilization 
and of their religious views and culture to acquire thereafter, and that it is 
the reception of Canaanitish legends and the adoption of Canaanitish prac- 
tices that form the key to their national development. We are perpetually 
told of the poor wandering nomads, in their intellectual and spiritual naked- 
ness, emerging from one cannot tell where, with the lowest conceptions of the 
Deity and hardly reaching up to any responsible or reputable platform till 
we approach the age of David. Such a view of Israel is spun entirely out of 
the Wellhausenian imagination; it has no historical basis to rest on. When 
it is compared with the varied contents of the monuments, it is shown to be 
quite incredible. The Western Semites were not shut in, up till Joshua’s 
time, in a state of semi-barbarism, cut off from all contact with distant civ- 
ilization. Long before Moses, and long before Abraham, the evidence is 
overwhelming that civilization had traveled westward from the Euphrates 
and spread its influences freely over Syria, over Phcenicia and over Arabia. 
A thousand years before Abraham there reigned a mighty priest-king Gudea 
(of the Sirgulla dynasty) in Babylonia; several inscriptions of his recently 
discovered describe the countries to which he sent to get materials for his 
extensive building operations, and he seems, among other places, to have 
sent as far as Lebanon and Dedan and both Western and Eastern Arabia, a 
very wide extent of country, ‘‘ either subject to Gudea, or made accessible, 
by his alliances, to his ships and caravans ”’ (p. 34). We cannot suppose that 
this far-reaching Babylonian influence either sprung up in a day, or perished 
in a day. Some centuries later, and still long before Abraham’s day, we 
have other Babylonian kings (the second dynasty of Ur), whose recovered 
inscriptions describe them as ruling, outside Babylonia, over Elam, over 
Arabia, and over the countries of the West, and as styling themselves, on 
the strength of so wide a dominion, ‘‘ kings of the four cardinal points.” 
The same supremacy over the countries of the West is shown, for many a 
subsequent generation, to have remained with the varying dynasties of 
Babylonian kings. Could such a long and intimate connection have con- 
tinued for over a thousand years, without the Western Semites being thus 
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leavened in uncounted particulars by whatever advances in civilization 
were procurable from the East ? Long before Israel crossed the Jordan, we 
find that a high civilization, ‘‘ represented by mighty buildings and numerous 
inscriptions ”’ (p. 42), prevailed in South Arabia: while Northern Arabia 
had progressed so far as to be able to supply the famous dynasty of Shepherd 
Kings, or Hyksos, by whom Egypt was subjugated. And it is now a com- 
monplace of history, as revealed by the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, that, prior 
to the Exodus, the Babylonian script and language were the medium of 
official communication for all Syria and Palestine with their suzerains, the 
kings of Egypt.—a fact which must have seemed quite inscrutable, but for 
that prolonged domination of Babylon over the West which the monuments 
have been revealing. It may be added that the Egyptian monuments 
though not so extensively yet decisively prove numerous avenues for Egyp- 
tian civilization having spread its influence, in pre-Abrahamic days, over all 
Palestine and Arabia. Now, in view of such pregnant and manifold and 
incontestable facts, by what authority can Wellhausen ask us to regard the 
tribes of Israel, when they stepped into Canaan, as quite strange to civiliza- 
tion, and as quite childish in their religious concepts? When the whole of 
the Western Semites were thus exposed to waves of advanced civilization, 
surging, for thirteen centuries, westward and eastward from the Nile and 
the Euphrates, by what authority are we to single out Israel as an uncivil- 
ized oasis of nomads, whom neither Egypt nor Babylon ever got a chance of 
leavening, but who were still waiting to start on their national career from 
a condition of stark and autochthonal innocence ? To ask such a question 
is to answer it, and the answer involves the exposure of one of the grand 
and prime absurdities of the Wellhausenian fantasy. Prof. Hommel says 
truly, ‘* This view that the Hebrews of pre-Mosaic times were uncivilized 
nomads .... isone of the most vital factors in Wellhausen’s system ”’ (p. 
28); and he follows this up by plentiful proof that such a ‘‘ view ”’ has not an 
atom of direct support from the monuments, but is rendered by the monu- 
mental evidence improbable, in a most superlative degree. 

I already drew pointed attention to this absurdity of the neo-critical posi- 
tion in my Reply to Wellhausen. I asked there: ‘‘ With what consistency 
ean he [Wellhausen] tie down to the days of Joshua the origination of the 
development? .... Our author writes (pp. 76-82) as though the Israelites 
had stepped into Canaan in inexperienced innocence, as though they had no 
past practices whose influences fell to be transmitted, as though they had 
never been in contact with other lands that helped to shape their usages. 
.... Grant him that ‘the ancient cultus’ must have had ‘ its root in local 
environment’ (p. 77), still, if he is to be a true evolutionist, he must give 
that ‘environment’ fully, and in its past dependences, and from the begin- 
ning. Herein he egregiously fails ”’ (Sanctuary and Sacrifice, pp. 97-99). I 
rejoice that Prof. Hommel has not only nailed this absurdity afresh to the 
post, but that he has presented a series of new and independent demonstra- 
tions that cover it with ridicule. 

II. In noting very briefly one or two others of the more salient points of 
this noteworthy book, I would single out the fresh and satisfying light which 
it casts on the historical position and on the life-experiences of the patri- 
arch Abraham. To shed this light is, perhaps, the chief aim of the book. 
It is well-known that, to Wellhausen, the individual Abraham never had 
any historical existence whatsoever; he professes to believe in Him who 
said, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” and yet he would teach the world that 
Abraham never “‘ was,’’ that he was merely dreamed of, that he had no more 
flesh and blood than the ‘‘ free creations’ of Scott or Dickens, that he was 
first summoned on to the Sacred (!) page by the designing and inscrutable 
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subjectivities of men as utterly unknown and unsubstantial as himself, who 
are imagined to have lived thirteen centuries after they say he walked 
through Canaan, and who, with a clear knowledge of his non-existence, 
wrote down what we read in Genesis. Wellhausen absolutely revels through 
page after page in stigmatizing the patriarchal stories as utter ‘‘ legends ”’ 
and ‘‘cultus-myths.”? Abraham, to him, is a mere segment of ‘‘a glorified 
mirage.”” He isthe deliberate invention of men who wanted to blindfold 
their nation, and to ‘* project back into a hoar antiquity ’’ some of their own 
surroundings. Wellhausen deems that the things related of Abraham are 
unlikely, or impossible, to have happened in the age they are certified of ; 
he, therefore, decrees that the patriarch is a myth. 

Now Prof. Hommel sets himself, with much zeal and with much success, 
to show in the light of the monuments how extremely natural and credible 
the travels and experiences of Abraham are. (1) Can it be urged that there 
is anything in the least unlikely in the accomplishment of a journey from 
Chaldza by way of Haran into Canaan, in the age (say, about 2000 B.C.) 
when Abraham made it ? What we have already indicated as to the teach- 
ing of the monuments, is enough to answer this. Intercommunication of 
distant countries is shown to have been then quite common. Arabia had 
long been sending her incense and other products in caravans eastward to 
Babylon, northward to Damascus and westward toward Egypt. Babylonian 
kings had been bringing their building and other materials from furthest 
Syria, and one dynasty after another had been writing themselves down as 
“kings of Martu,” i. e., kings of the Amorite, or Western, lands. A journey 
from Ur to Canaan might thus seem a quite ordinary occurrence, nothing 
strange for God to ordain, nor for Abraham to execute. (2) Prof. Hommel 
illustrates further the high credibility of another branch of Abraham’s 
wanderings, his descent to Egypt. A recovered Egyptian monument of 
early date shows Palestine to have been of easy and frequent access from 
Egypt, and describes in detail the travels and adventures for years among 
the nomads of Syria of one Sinuhit, who had incurred the displeasure of 
his king and fled eastward for his life. He tells how, refugee as he was, he 
married the daughter of the Beduin king, and describes the products of the 
soil and the homely ways of the inhabitants. Prof. Hommel refers to it as 
‘*the homely and simple, but none the less life-like picture which it gives us 
of the lives and pursuits of these Semitic nomads. We have here a near 
approach to the state of things described in the traditions of the Hebrew 
Patriarchal period, and this, too, is an epoch prior to that of Abraham ”’ (p. 
51). Little did Sinuhit think, in writing down his moving tale, that he 
would be defending the touching story of the Friend of God, four thousand 
years afterwards, against German arrogance. (3) The special name by 
which God reveals Himself to Abraham is Shaddai, ‘‘I am El Shaddai; 
walk before me, and be thou perfect ’’ (Gen. xvii. 1). He uses the same name 
in renewing the great promise to Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 11). How natural and 
life-like such language is, the monuments amply testify. A similar divine 
appellative is shown to be of the highest antiquity, so that the above verses 
precisely suit the periods to which Moses assigns them. Further, Prof. 
Hommel renders it probable, if not certain, that the title is primarily con- 
nected with a root signifying ‘‘ mountain,” saddu in Arabic, and rendered 
shadu in Babylonian. <A distinctive name for Bel, among the Babylonians, 
was Shadu rabu, ‘the great mountain.” In a list of Babylonian kings of 
Abraham’s period, occur the names Ammi-Sata-na, and Samsu-Sata-na, the 
two latter members of each of which almost demonstrably signify ‘‘ our 
mountain.’’ El Shaddai has probably thus a kindred significance to El Elyon, 
‘*God Most High,” as used in Southern Palestine. A name which quite dis- 
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appears after Moses’ day, was not likely to be so‘artlessly, yet so accurately, 
fitted by a post-exilic forger into the narrative of Genesis. 

(4) One of the most remarkable and convincing confirmations of the 
Abrahamic history is that which the monuments now accord to the narra- 
tive in Gen. xiv, of the battle between the king of Elam and his allies, on 
the one hand, and the kings of Sodom and its neighborhood, on the other 
hand. Our infallible ‘ Critics ’’ have long pilloried this narrative—names, 
incidents, and all—as the merest legend, an almost inexplicable concoction, 
yet doing no harm when surrounded by chapters which have no semblance 
of veritable history. With the loftiest superiority they have scented its in- 
credibility, and have then trampled it beneath their omniscient heel. Hear 
what Wellhausen says: 


‘That four kings from the Persian Gulf should, in the time of Abraham, have made an incur- 
sion into the Sinaitic Peninsula, that they should on this occasion have attacked five kinglets 
on the Dead Sea littoral and have carried them off prisoners, and, finally, that Abraham should 
have set out in pursuit of the retreating victors, accompanied by*318 men-servants, and have 
forced them to disgorge their prey—all these incidents are sheer impossibilities, which gain nothing 
in credibility, from the fact that they are placed in a world which had passed away.” 


It has been my lot to confront Wellhausen’s consummate dogmatism with 
most pulverizing facts, but I question if I ever administered any exposure 
equal to that which Prof. Ilommel proceeds to administer, from the incor- 
ruptible monuments, to every clause of the above quotation. The monu- 
ments tell of Sargon, the founder of the first Babylonian empire, conducting 
campaign after campaign westward to the land of the Amorites, subjugating 
the countries ‘‘ at the sea of the setting sun,’’ and erecting images of him- 
self by the Mediterranean in token of his triumph—this a millennium 
and a half before Abraham was born: and yet the unerring instinct of 
** Higher Criticism ”’ tells us it isa ‘‘ sheer impossibility ” that, while Abraham 
was living, Babylonian kings should have been gaining victories (not so far 
away as the Mediterranean) in the Vale of Siddim! The monuments have 
even been so mockingly unkind as to present the ‘* Higher Critics ”’ with the 
indubitable names of the ‘four kings from the Persian Gulf,’ at whom the 
above quotation scoffs, and to make them, to all appearance, contemporaries 
of Abraham! Prof. Hommel points to Tudkhul as the obvious monumental 
equivalent for Tidal, Ammi-rapal-tu (a Babylonian variant for Khammu- 
rabi) for Amraphel, and Jri-aku of Larsa for Arioch of Ellasar. The mon- 
uments show also the Elamite descent of Zri-aku, and that his father num- 
bered among his titles, ‘‘ Prince of Martu,”’ 7. e., Prince of the Lands of the 
West, the very region where Gen. xiv represents the four kings as waging 
war. The name Chedor-laomar was longer in finding corroboration, but it 
also—in the obvious equivalent Kudur-lagamar—has its genuine antiquity 
now established, both by an inscription of Amraphel’s, and also in some 
lyrical pieces celebrating the chief heroes of Babylonia. It might have been 
added that the name of one of the five opposing kings has monumental 
proof of its being true to the district. ‘‘The name even of one of the 
Canaanite kings who were subdued by the Babylonian army, has found its 
confirmation in a cuneiform inscription. This is the name of Shinab, king 
of Admah” (Patriarchal Palestine, p. 70). The title, ‘‘ King of Salem,” 
occurring in Gen. xiv, was also pointed to by the ‘‘ Critics”? as a further 
proof of the writer’s ignorance; he ought to have known (so they said) that 
Jerusalem was never known as Salem till the time of David, but was previ- 
ously known only as Jebus. But the monuments have mocked them again: 
‘*King of Uru-Salim”’ is the title which Abd-khiba habitually gives himself 
in his messages to Pharaoh, centuries before the days of David. ‘The 
Critics, in the superiority of their knowledge, had denied that the name even 
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of Jerusalem or Salem was known before the age of David. But the monu- 
ments have come to our help, and have shown that it is the Critics, and not 
the Biblical writers, who have been in error” (Patriarchal Palestine, p.71). 
A chapter, scorned by Wellhausen as packed with ‘‘ sheer impossibilities,”’ is 
thus shown by the monuments to be credible, beyond the power of cavil, 
throughout its leading names and incidents. If we had nothing else than a 
chapter thus aspersed and thus vindicated, it might go far to deliver the 
public from the hallucinations palmed off on them through mis-use of 
‘* Higher Criticism.”’ 

(5) We can do little but glance at another aspect of the Abrahamic history, 
which Prof. Hommel regards as the most significant and striking of all the 
aspects of it which he enforces. He indorses, after exhaustive investiga- 
tion, the conclusion recently come to by Prof. Sayce that the dynasty ruling 
in North Babylonia when Abraham was born was an Arabian dynasty, who 
appear to have come in as conquerors about a century before. From an ex- 
amination of the elements of which the names of the successive kings of this 
dynasty are composed, as also of the elements of the personal names occur- 
ring in the recovered contract-tablets of the same period, he offers manifold 
proof: (a) that the system of name-formation then in vogue differed from the 
ordinary Babylonian system, and coincides notably with the South Arabian 
system; (b) that, as far astheir name-formation bespeaks a people’s religion, 
the Arabs were much less debased by idolatry, and approached much nearer 
to monotheistic concepts, than the Babylonians. It must be acknowledged 
that the pages throughout which this verbal analysis is conducted, are acute 
and suggestive to a degree, and the reading of them will bea rare treat to 
every linguist. At the same time, we must guard against straining unduly 
the possibility of inferring a nation’s present manner of worship and of life 
from the form of the names borne either by its rulers or by its citizens. And 
our author goes far to acknowledge that the monotheistic flavor which he 
claims for his Arabian names, was rather a survival from an earlier purity 
that had passed away, than a disproof of the wide polytheism which had 
come to characterize the people. We must keep in view, also, his admission 
that the Babylonian idol-worship tended but too surely to overrun and to 
degrade the purer views both of Arabia and of Canaan, and the fact that the 
Arabian immigrants had had the Babylonians for their neighbors under five 
successive reigns before Abraham’s contemporary, Khammu-rabi (Amra- 
phel), ascended the throne; it is not, therefore, a matter of course that 
Abraham still retained the pure concepts with which the immigrants might 
first have entered Babylon, far less that he adhered to thesimple monotheism 
which the distant origination of their personal names might bespeak. Nor 
does the Bible ask us to consider him as, religiously, so advanced prior to his 
divine election and call. But, while keeping these qualifications in view, the 
credibility of his history is certainly greatly confirmed from our finding (as 
our author’s searching analysis does enable us to find) that the system of 
name. formation which that history bespeaks, is quite impossible as the guess- 
work or invention of post-exilic days, but is precisely characteristic of the 
period to which Moses assigns the patriarchs. To that extent Prof. Hommel 
need not feel that ‘‘ he has spent his strength in vain and for naught ;”’ if he 
has not deciphered the actual experiences of the patriarchs from the monu- 
ments, he has at least delivered them from a priori rejection and has effec- 
tually swept away the critical taunt that they are ‘‘sheer impossibilities”’ for 
the nations and the eras with which they are associated. 

III. The confirmation which Prof. Hommel gathers from the monuments 
for the Mosaic history, is only second—if, indeed, it be second—to that 
which he gathers for the Abrahamic history. Indeed, we may say that these 
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two realities—a historical Abraham and a historical Moses—are the two 
main themes on which he puts forth his strength in The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition. He regards the monuments as very manifold in their indications, 
that our only warrantable course is to associate the whole Pentateuch with 
the age and the personality and the surroundings of Moses. That simple 
statement will probably be as gladly reassuring as it may be startling to some 
who have recently been as pained as they have been annoyed by the flippant 
- liberties taken with the great legislator’s name and records. One who has 
made an anxious and impartial life-study of the contemporary records of the 
nations by whom the Hebrews were surrounded, bears witness to the clear 
and manifold corroborations which they afford to the old-fashioned view, 
that primitive inspired records brought by Abraham from Chaldéa would 
be Moses’ main materials for the earlier sections of Genesis, and that the 
record of his own life and legislation and leadership is most naturally to be 
accepted as the compilation of hisown pen. If you first strip off the Jehovist 
from Moses, and then strip off the Deuteronomist from him, and then strip 
off the Priestist from him, can his attenuated remnant have any backbone at 
all? ‘* What is there left of Moses beyond a mere empty, unsubstantial 
shadow ?”’ (p. 286). 

We must be extremely brief in any particulars which we single out of our 
author’s corroborations of the historical reality of Moses. 

(1) Though Wellhausen does not go the length of denying that such an 
individual as Moses existed, it is notorious that he is nearly as annihilating 
toward all that the Pentateuch describes as said and done by him as he is 
toward the sayings and doings of Abraham. In especial, the grandest of 
the memorials which he left behind him, viz., the tabernacle which he con- 
structed and the elaborate ritual which he wrote down, are treated by Well- 
hausen as absolutely destitute of historical foundation. The tabernacle, he 
would tell us, was far too grand a structure for the poor nomads of the wilder- 
ness. Moses never saw nor entered it. It never existed, except in dream. 
And the Levitical system would be stuffed with anachronisms and improba- 
bilities of the most glaring kind, if attributed to Moses. 

Now Prof. Hommel’s examination of the monuments leads him to the 
very opposite conclusion. Moses spent a great part of his life at the court of 
Pharaoh, and an equal part at the court of Midian (which he inclines to 
identify with the Arabian Maan Mutsrdn), and there is much in the Egyptian 
and Midianite inscriptions which our author regards as harmonizing well 
with a Mosaic origination, both of the tabernacle and of the sacrifices. To 
build a worthy dwelling-place for God was an aim that could not be foreign 
to one who had been familiar from childhood with the great temples of 
Egypt, and with the gorgeous ceremonials conducted therein. Perhaps there 
was a need-be, in order to make the Yahve worship reputable in the people’s 
eyes, that the splendor should not be too suddenly discarded which they and 
their fathers might have seen for ages in Egypt. ‘‘ The time of Moses was, 
of all others, the most opportune for the inauguration of such a ritual, 
whereas it would have been scarcely possible to select a less favorable period 
than that of the Babylonian Captivity or the years immediately succeeding 
it’ (p. 279). Prof. Hommel quotes from the Egyptian monuments a very 
obvious and striking analogy to the ‘“‘ ouches”’ and ‘‘ chains of gold ”’ on the 
shoulders of the High Priest’s dress, and to ‘‘ the breast-plate of judgment,” 
set with precious stones (in four rows of three each), symbolical of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and to the mysterious Urim and Thummim ‘ upon Aaron’s 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord ” (Ex. xxviii. 13, et seq.). ‘In the 
time of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (i.e., shortly before the time 
of Moses), the chief priest of Memphis still wore, as his distinctive sign of 
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office, the same wondrous neck-ornament which had been borne by his pre- 
decessor under the fourth dynasty” (p. 280). And the description of this 
neck-ornament from the representation of it handed down has a marvellous 
cuincidence with the High Priest’s breast-plate of judgment. ‘‘ From the 
shoulders or neck two parallel rows of cords descend obliquely to 
the breast; the cords cross one another, and at every point of intersec- 
tion there is a little ball, or a small ornament in the shape of a cross. 
From top to bottom there are four rows of these ornaments, each of which is 
composed of precious stones, and there are three crosses and three balls, then 
three more crosses and three more balls, an arrangement which very nearly 
resembles that prescribed in Ex. xxviii. 17-20” (p. 280). This curious 
ornament was worn by the Egyptian priests in the centre of the breast, and 
had a symbolical figure on either side. Now, suppose it had just been unex- 
pectedly discovered that such an ornament, almost a facsimile of the Jewish 
breast-plate of judgment, had been habitually worn by some priest on the 
banks of the Chebar throughout Israel’s seventy years of exile, what would 
our “‘ Critics’ have said of the confirmation thus given to their sagacity in 
the late dating of the Priestly Code? Well, whenan old monument has just 
been revealing that Moses may sometimes have gazed on that very ornament 
in his earlier years in Egypt, shall not that circumstance render it credible 
that a Code with a precisely similar breast-plate of judgment imbedded in it 
may have had a Mosaic origin? The priestly adornments referred to are 
among the most singular and characteristic of the Sinaitic appointments. Does 
not their indubitable association with the age and with the neighborhood of 
Moses, throw over all the rest of these appointments an undeniable halo of 
probability ? It is well-known that the High Priest is hurled away by Well- 
hausen with special emphasis as an anachronism, out of accord with pre- 
exilic time. ‘A High Priest of preéminent sanctity is still unknown to 
Ezekiel even’’ (Prolegomena, p. 148). He declares that his functions are 
conceivable only ‘* when civil power has been withdrawn from the nation, 
and is in the hands of foreigners” (Prolegomena, p. 150). One can only 
exclaim, What ‘ fantastic tricks!” 

(2) Prof. Hommel holds that the Arabian monuments are equally corrobo- 
rative of the fact that the Pentateuch may have been written by one who 
had spent forty years of his life in Midian, who became the son-in-law of 
Midian’s priestly ruler, and who afterwards received legislative advice from 
his Midianite father-in-law. The manifold sacrificial prescriptions of incense 
are an obvious point of contact between Leviticus and an author who had 
lived long in Midian—the land whose inhabitants are described as buying 
Joseph, when ‘‘they were carrying spices into Egypt.” Yet Wellhausen 
declares the use of incense in sacrifice to have been ‘‘ absolutely unknown ”’ 
in Israel till Zephaniah—a prophet who never mentions it! He also scouts 
the existence of an altar of incense, which (he says) is ‘‘ everywhere 
unknown.’”’ Why, the monuments show that this altar, as described in Ex. 
Xxx, was almost a facsimile of the Minzean (akin to Midianite) altars which 
may have been among Moses’ most familiar contemplations at Jethro’s court, 
during forty years! The same monuments show the use of a term almost iden- 
tical with ‘‘ Levite,”’ to denote a priestly attendant: ‘It isin the Minean 
inscriptions, found in Mutsran, that we find references to priests and 
priestesses of the god Wadd, in which the word lavi’u (fem. lavi’at)—a term 
identical with the Hebrew Levi or Levite—is employed” (p. 276). Among 
the recurring and most characteristic sacrificial terms in all Leviticus are 
tamidh (perpetual offering), olah (burnt offering), and azkharah (sweet 
savor) ; these are all claimed to be clearly Arabian in origin—a circumstance 
eminently in keeping with Leviticus having been written by one who had 
lived for forty years on the Arabian border land. 
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(3) Another strong proof that the so-called Priestly Code originated in 
the age of Moses, is derived from a careful sifting of the personal names that 
occur throughout it. Here, again, Wellhausen’s overthrow is the more 
humiliating because of the confident bluster which preceded it. He had 
sought refuge in these names, declaring them a bar to the Mosaic authorship 
as they were “ in no way similar to genuine ancient personal names.” Thisis 
quite ona par with his pronouncement of an Elamite invasion of the vale of Sid- 
dim in the time of Abraham to be a “sheer impossibility.”’ Prof. Hommel 
gives a masterly exposition (pp. 75-87) of the system of name-formation 
characteristic of South Arabia, and then (pp. 296-301) presents a multitude of 
names selected from the so-called Priestly Code, and shows the absolute 
coincidence of their formation with the formation of names characteristic of 
the time of Abraham, and of the period between Abraham and Moses. It is 
seldom that pages of such incisive analysis and such linguistic acumen are 
offered to the public. The result is summed up in these weighty words: ‘‘It 
is quite certain, therefore, that the names contained in these lists in the Book 
of Numbers cannot be rightly assigned to any other period than that of 
Moses”? (p. 301). ‘‘In no way similar,” is the airy mouthing of Well- 
hausen: ‘absolutely analogous,”’ is the ineffaceable reply from the monu- 
ments. ‘ These lists have been shown, by the external evidence of the tra- 
dition preserved in inscriptions of the second millennium B.C,, to be genuine 
and trustworthy documents, before which historical theories built up by 
modern critics of the Pentateuch must ‘ collapse irretrievably’ ” (p. 301). 

We necessarily omit reference to sundry other important topics and verifica- 
tions dealt with in this timely and remarkable volume. Among these are Prof. 
Hommel’s references, in more than one passage, to the antiquity and deriva- 
tion and significance of the name Yahveh ; also his discussions of the Khabiri 
of the Tel-el-A marna tablets, of the Shur and Ashur to the south of Pales- 
tine, of the historical position of Balaam’s parables, and of the Egyptian loan- 
words (both technical and personal) in the Priestly Code. Many may feel 
that Prof. Hommel’s enthusiasm and certainty in regard to some of these 
topics are a little in advance of what his premises warrant; and, on others, 
he himself obviously feels that he is not yet in a position to offer his last 
word. In regard even to some of his positions which we have illustrated 
and which we have selected as being among the most significant and stable 
in the book, it is not necessary, in order to accomplish the aim of the book, 
that a verdict of absolute certainty be pronounced by every reader. A ver- 
dict of probability, or of high possibility, will, in many instances, quite 
suffice. Some, for example, may think that Prof. Hommel has rendered it 
extremely credible, but not absolutely certain, that Abraham’s king and 
kindred were Arabians; they may incline to regard his identifications of some 
Elamite or Egyptian names as possible, but not demonstrated, identifica- 
tions; they may think he has quite proved a possible Arabian origin for 
some Mosaic sacrificial terms, without altogether excluding the possibility of 
some different origin for them. Such qualifications of his reasoning will 
hardly diminish one whit the value of his book, as (what it claims to be on 
its title-page) a protest against the modern school of Old Testament criticism. 
It is on the absolute inconceivableness and anachronisms of the Pentateuch, 
if imagined of a Mosaic age, that the modern school have taken their stand ; 
they are driven from that stand irretrievably, if the credibility (quite apart 
from the actuality) of the contents and sequences of the Pentateuch be estab- 
lished. ‘‘ Probability,’? Butler has said, ‘‘is the very guide of life;’? and 
certainly, the credibility which even a fair discount from Prof. Hommel’s 
conclusions still leaves for the Mosaic records, is enough to make an end for 
ever of the pretensions of certain ‘* Higher Critics.” 
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While we have thus nothing but heartiest commendation for the main aim 
and substance of the book before us, we are not, of course, to be supposed to 
indorse its every utterance and argument. Besides the qualifications at 
which we have already hinted, we occasionally meet with confident state- 
ments from which our acquiescence must be withheld altogether; a few 
** dead flies’? that mar the general ‘‘ wisdom.’”? While Prof. Hommel is not 
a so-called ‘‘ Higher Critic,” in the boastful and exclusive appropriation of the 
words that has become current, he is, as every one who opens the Bible is 
entitled and bound to be,a Higher Critic in the primary and reasonable 
meaning of these words. While aiming at the demolition of a specious and 
misdirected Higher Criticism, his own book is, in the main, a welcome speci- 
men of a true and capable Higher Criticism. But he is not infallible; he 
sometimes nods. (1) He makes that endlessly quoted verse, Ex. xx. 24,a 
late and designed fabrication of priests in Northern Israel (pp. 287, 288). He 
might remember that the same chapter, verse 15, says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour;’’ yet he coolly makes these priests 
“bear false witness against’? God; and his own ‘“ witness” against these 
priests, whether it be ‘‘ false” or not, is utterly unproved. (2) His pro- 
fessed explanation (p. 275) of the change of Abram into Abraham is equally 
gratuitous, and it points (without any proof) to an incapable and unscrupu- 
lous meddling with the text. (3) Weare not concerned to deny that there 
may have been (p. 287) a rearrangement and reediting of Judges and Kings 
in Northern Israel, but (until proof is offered) we suspend our belief that 
the guardian editors did not scruple to cook and transform the records for 
politico-ecclesiastical reasons. (4) The most prominent emendation of the 
text which our author advocates, deals with Gen. xiv. 17-24, the concluding 
episode in the war of the four Kings against five. He holds that it was 
impossible for the King of Sodom to come out, as described in verse 17, to 
meet Abraham, as he had previously fallen in the battle; and he holds that 
Heb. vii. 1 proves that there has been a notable excision of the text in the 
opening of Gen. xiv. We have said that Prof. Hommel is quite within 
his rights asa critic in aiming at all wise and warrantable emendations; 
and the no less than ten pages (pp. 149-158) which he devotes to this passage, 
are suggestive and interesting reading. At the same time we are equally 
within our rights in feeling unconvinced by his reasonings, which seem to us 
to be as unlikely as they are certainly unsubstantiated. (5) Another some- 
what whimsical interpretation which he advocates, relates to the opening of 
Ezekiel’s grand Temple-vision (Ezek. xl. 3). We there learn that all the 
details of the city and Temple of Ezekiel’s vision were pointed out to him by 
‘*a man whose appearance was like the appearance of brass, with a line of 
flax in his hand, and a measuring reed.”’ On this utterly indefinite founda- 
tion, our author rears the following most definite identification: ‘‘ Does not 
this at once remind us of Moses, who, from the summit of Mount Nebo, was 
allowed to take one look at that holy land which he himself was never to 
enter ? The man of brass is none other than Moses” (p. 285). If the whole 
book were made up of proofs like that, it would not count for much in the 
confirmation of the faith. We question if half-a-dozen readers will be con- 
vinced that Ezekiel’s mountain carried any intended reference to Nebo, or 
his man of brass to Moses. It is very pleasing to add, however, that blem- 
ishes (as we deem them) like the above, in no way impair the main argu- 
ment and the substantial worth of the volume. The historical character 
of Gen. xiv remains firmly established, and is quite unaffected by our author’s 
ingenious conjectures regarding its concluding verses. The credibility of 
Moses being the author of the Priestly Code is shown by substantial argu- 
ment, and is utterly independent of his proposed identification with Ezekiel’s 
man of brass. It were merely trailing the ‘‘ red herring ’’ across the scent 
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to treat points such as those we have just adverted to as other than side 
issues, and to represent them as having any necessary and vital connection 
with the archeological argument that is conducted. Our diagnosis is that 
Prof. Hommel has firm footing so long as he continues standing on the 
enduring Oriental tablets, but that he is not so happy when he ventures out 
from them to the mere morass of German subjectivity. 

It will have been seen, from our quotations, that our author habitually 
refers to Wellhausen as the embodiment and representative of the ‘*‘ Mod- 
ern School.’? And in presenting a translation of his book to readers of Eng- 
lish he is specially justified in doing so. Twelve years ago, the Prolegomena 

yas introduced to the British public as summing up ‘a mass of investiga- 
tions and discussions of which no satisfactory general account has ever been 
laid before the English reader ;’’ and, both ‘‘ on the continent ’”’ and ‘‘ among 
us”? it was certified that ‘* Prof. Wellhausen’s book was the first complete 
and sustained argument which took up the question [the age of the Penta- 
teuchal law] in all its historical bearings.’”’ That is the unrepudiated certi- 
ficate of Prof. W. Robertson Smith. The Prolegomena may be packed from 
end to end with arrogance and absurdity; nevertheless it is (so far as any 
single volume can be) the chosen and accepted banner under which the 
Modern School of Oid Testament Criticism must be regarded as fighting. 
It was, indeed, amusing to notice how many critics of Sanctuary and Sacri- 
Jice were to be seen swimming away from the Prolegomena as from the sink- 
ing ship, crying out that Wellhausen was one thing, but that ‘*‘ Higher 
Criticism ’’ was quite a different thing. Prof. Hommel’s book will probably 
hasten the fulfillment of his own prophecy to Prof. Sayce, two years ago 
in Egypt, ‘‘ Ten years hence, and the school of Wellhausen will be no more.” 

In sending forth his book, our author is well aware of the almost invincible 
prejudice with which his opponents will meet it. Both on his opening and 
on his closing pages (pp. 2 and 316), he uses the identical expression—‘t Only 
worthy of a pitying smile’’—in foreshadowing their estimate of his work. 
The new views, in their English dress, have not yet reached their majority ; 
yet for years they have been industriously trumpeted as unassailable ‘‘ sci- 
entific ’? discoveries. Our author refers to the present beliefs as a sort of 
‘** bewitchment,”’ and he expresses his hope from ‘‘ the younger theologians 
and the cultured laity,’”’ in the following very eloquent words which close his 
volume: 

* These investigations will result, I trust, in recovering for Biblical Science a territory which 

has been regarded by many of late as a long lost Eden, upon which they had nothing but 
regretful sighs to bestow. I have not much hope of converting quickly to my views the advanced 
critics, to whom the slightest attempt to invest Abraham and his time with reality must appear 
as the child-like efforts of dilettanti, only worthy of a pitying smile. My highest reward shall be 
attained, however, if I can restore to many younger theologians, and to many of the cultured 
laity too—who have allowed themselves, with some impatience, it is true, and half-hearted 
opposition, to be bewitched and confused by the daring of Wellhausen’s scientific demonstra- 
tions—the ancient Biblical Paradise of their faith, which they had already begun to mourn as 
irrevocably lost.” 
We feel disposed to cry, ‘*‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,”’ as we read 
such a fervent close to such a weighty volume. We trust ‘ the cultured laity”’ 
will respond to the appeal, and help Prof. Hommel to realize the ‘‘ new era ”’ 
which he says elsewhere he feels to be close at hand, when men will be 
* leaving such old-fashioned errors behind them, and will attain to a clearer 
perception of the real facts ” (p. xii). There is a timely irony in such words. 
For the ‘ old-fashioned errors ”’ are the items of Wellhausenian ** science :”’ 
the ‘real facts”? are—that Abraham did walk through Canaan as “ the 
Friend of God,’’ and that Moses did see to the construction of all things 
‘‘according to the pattern shown to him in the mount.”’ 

St. Andrews, Scotland. W. L. BAXTER. 
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STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER Names. By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Mansfield College, 
and late Senior Kennicott Scholar in the University of Oxford. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1896. 


This volume, which the author tells us in his Preface is the outgrowth of 
an essay written for the Senior Kennicott Scholarship in 1893, will doubtless 
prove of interest to many students of the Old Testament, because it is 
practically the first volume which has ever appeared in English on the sub- 
ject. One cannot help wishing, however, that a study so important in its 
bearing upon the history of Israel’s religion might have been made by one who 
was better acquainted with Assyrian and less biased in his critical judgment. 
A few years ago Mr. Gray wrote an article on ‘* The References to ‘ King’ 
in the Psalter,’’ published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1894-5), in the 
introduction to which he defined the attitude in which he approached his 
subject at that time. He says (p. 661): ‘‘ For my own part I accept what I 
have termed the critical prejudice ; in other words, in considering the dates of 
particular Psalms I start from what I consider a sound conclusion, viz., that 
the Psalter as a whole and in its general spirit is a product of the post-exilic 
period.”” Inthe volume before us our author’s critical standpoint is the same. 
He assumes all of the modern conclusions of Old Testament criticism (cf. 
pp. 104, 112, 120), without any signs of serious hesitation (pp. 11,12); he 
does recognize, however, the present uncertain stage of Old Testament 
textual criticism (p. vi). His aim in writing upon the proper names of the 
Hebrews he fails to state. May we infer from p. 13 that he wished to 
trace the origin and decay of religious ideas ? His method is the historical. 
His precursors to whom he is most indebted are Nestle, Nildeke, Friedr. 
Delitzsch, Wellhausen, Zunz, Winckler, Low, De Jong, Bloch, Robertson 
Smith, Grunwald and Gesenius. Mr. Gray shows by his numerous refer- 
ences in the footnotes (at the bottom of nearly every page), that he has 
acquainted himself with the views of these scholars. Is it not possible that 
he follows them too closely sometimes ? And, when he differs from certain 
ones, is his opinion the more credible? Is not Prof. Hommel right (The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 1897, Preface to the English edition) in saying 
that this work of Mr. Gray’s, ‘‘in its main conclusion,” is a ‘‘ retrograde 
movement when compared with Nestle’s work” (Die israelitischen Eigen- 
namen, etc.) published twenty-one years ago ? 

In chap. i our author discusses the ‘‘ Method and Limits of the Inquiry,” 
and on p. 4 reaches his first conclusion (which is approximately Liw’s in 
his Beitrdge zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde), that in most ancient times proper 
names customarily expressed ideas, while later toward the close of the fourth 
century B. C. children were more and more named after their fathers, grand- 
fathers, kinsmen, etc. (cf. p. 6). To substantiate this theory he employs the 
argumentum e silentio and justifies himself on the plea that ‘‘ no other form 
of argument is possible’ (pp. 4,5). But there are numerous cases in the 
early history of Israel in which (contrary to his law) the child received 
the name of a kinsman; e.g., Absalom’s mother and daughter were both 
called Maacah (1 Kgs. xv. 2; 2 Sam. iii. 3); Jonathan’s son and Saul’s son 
by his concubine, Mizpah, were both named Meribaal (2 Sam. xxi. 7 f.); 
one of Absalom’s daughters bore the same name as his sister, Tamar (2 
Sam. xiv. 27, xiii. 1)—all instances recorded by our author, yet in the face of 
these indisputable exceptions to his theory he claims (p. 4) that the custom 
of naming after a kinsman was unknown among the early Hebrews; his 
reason being that in none of these instances is it so stated (asin Luke i. 59-61) 
to have been the custom. It may, indeed, be granted that in none of these 
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cases is it explicitly ‘‘ recorded that the child received the name of a kins- 
man,’’ but such a statement is unnecessary, for in the whole range of Old 
Testament literature it is never so stated. The fact that the same names 
were given to different members of the same family, early as well as late, 
remains a fact. Hence our author’s very first induction is inconclusive and 
unsafe (the famous Dutch scholar, De Jong, and Robertson Smith are among 
those who oppose this view). And yet without any hesitation he uses this 
conclusion at critical points in his subsequent argument; e.g., in determining 
the relation of the two elements of compounds to one another (pp. 76, 81, 82), 
and in showing the late artificial character of many of the names in Chroni- 
cles (p. 172). This should be borne in mind as one follows his reasoning. 

In the first section of chap. ii the author proceeds to give a ‘ Detailed 
Examination of the Chief Classes of Proper Names,” and arrives at the 
following conclusions: 1. ‘‘ Names compounded with 28 (father) were 
freely formed in Israel down to the time of David; but the formation must 
have become obsolete long before the Exile’? (p. 28; cf. p. 243). 2. ‘* Names 
compounded with MX (brother), apparently having been in use from the 
earliest times among the Hebrews, were frequent in the time of David and 
his immediate successors; from that time fresh names of the class were less 
freely formed till perhaps as late as the seventh century, after which the 
formation became obsolete, and even the existing names fell almost if not 
entirely into disuse ’’ (p. 38). 3. ‘‘ Names of individuals compounded with 
Dy (people, kinsman, the name of a god) were formed in ancient times, but 
ceased to be spontaneously formed or used as early as about the eighth 
century’ (p. 47). 4. ‘*Compounds with 7 (uncle) are ancient and rare, and 
early became obsolete.”’ ‘‘ Combinations with 0M (father-in-law) are rarer 
still’ (p. 68). 5. ‘* Names compounded with j2 (son) were never frequent, 
even if they existed at all, among the Hebrews, and were never coined 
after the seventh century ”’ (p. 74). In the cases of “28 and ‘M8 Mr. Gray op- 
poses the view of Gesenius, Noéldeke, Ewald, De Jong, Robertson Smith and 
others that these forms are in the construct or genitive relation to the nouns 
with which they stand (p. 80) ; otherwise he would have been forced to allow 
that inherited names came into vogue as a custom early (cf. p. 82, n. 1, with 
p. 76). Accordingly he treats them as subjects and explains (p. 84-86), the ° as 
an old ending which has been retained (so Nestle, Baethgen; cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, Vol. i, p. 248). 

In the second section of chap. ii above fifty ‘‘animal names,’’ found to 
have been applied to places, tribal genealogical lists and individuals in the 
earliest periods, are found to have been continued through the period of the 
later kings, apparently becoming more frequent again in the time of Josiah, 
but disappearing after the Exile (p. 98). These phenomena our author ex- 
plains, not on the ‘‘ natural poetry ’’ theory of Néldeke (shared by Friedr. 
Delitzsch and Siegfried), according to which the names are primarily per- 
sonal and derivatively tribal; but on the theory of Robertson Smith, who finds 
a‘ totem stage ’’ in the development of the Hebrews in which the names were 
primarily tribal, or divine, and incidentally personal (pp. 99-105). But this 
does not, he says, ‘‘ demand the supposition that totem organization lasted 
in Israel down into historic times,—rather the reverse”’ (p. 114). He con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Before the amalgamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation 
totem worship and totem organization existed among some of the peoples of 
Canaan and some of the Hebrew tribes, especially those dwelling in the 
south. Among the Hebrews, at any rate, this manner of worship and organi- 
zation was on the wane before the Davidic period, but left behind it certain 
superstitious ideas and practices which at times asserted themselves in the 
subsequent centuries”? (p. 115). There is nothing seriously objectionable in 
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this view except to those who reject the theory of the evolution of Israel’s 
religion. 

The third section of chap. ii treats of names formed with yn, 5y2 and ys 
—elements denoting dominion, all of which are found to have disappeared 
entirely after the Exile (cf. pp. 119, 136, 146). 

The fourth section of the same chapter deals with ‘*‘ Names Compounded 
with a Divine Name.” Here again, as in the cases of 38 and N®; the reader 
is compelled to turn incessantly to the second Appendix in order to follow 
intelligently the author’s statements. This makes Mr. Gray’s book exceed- 
ingly difficult to read. But to proceed with our digest of his argument, Mr. 
Gray examines one hundred and fifty-seven names compounded with iV (yah) 
and concludes: 1. That names compounded with ™ were formed in all 
periods. 2. With ‘7 as a prefix, however, such compounds had become 
virtually extinct by the period of the Exile. 3. With i as an afformative 
they were still frequent after the Exile. 4. From the period of the later 
kings onwards names compounded with ‘VY were more popular than names 
compounded with Ox (p. 163). Further: 1. Names compounded with Oe 
(God) as prefix or ‘‘ postfix’? were already current in the earliest period. 2. 
Fresh names with 58 postfixed were still being formed in the post-exilic 
period, but those with OX as a prefix had all but, if not quite, exhausted 
themselves (pp. 168-169). The basis of these decisions becomes evident in 
the following chapter. 

Chap. iii gives an estimate of ‘‘ The Historical Character of the Names in 
Chronicles and P.’’ Concerning Chronicles he makes the following introduc- 
tory statement (italicized): ‘‘I hope to prove conclusively that these names 
largely consist of those of the compiler’s own time (c. 300 B.C.), that they are 
at least not genuine survivals from the days of David and the subsequent kings”’ 
(p. 170). He does so by means of arithmetic. In reaching his previous con- 
clusions he showed a peculiar fondness for counting names and adding them 
together. Here he summons not only the simpler processes of addition 
and subtraction of nuinbers, but employs fractions, ratios and proportions, 
and even progressions, making his discussion almost entirely arithmetical. 
But, of course, conclusions derived by this method are valid only to those 
who are willing to allow that the principles of mathematics can legitimately 
be applied to a literary problem of this character. To most men such 
reasoning is a waste of time. When slavishly followed, it is almost certain 
to lead to false conclusions. Mr. Gray does not hesitate to follow Driver in 
asserting that the Chronicler transfers to the past the names of his own day 
as well as its institutions, ideas and principles. He sets aside the names 
repeated in the same families mentioned in 1 Chron. v and vi on the ground 
that the principle laid down in chap. i (which we found to be uncertain) 
forbids of our accepting the Chronicler’s supposition that names were heredi- 
tary inearlier times (p. 172). Yet, it should be observed, that the Chronicler 
never says that it was a custom any more than the “ earlier writers’ did in 
I Kgs. xv. 2, 2 Sam. iii. 3, xxi. 7 f., xiv. 27, xiii. 1. Indeed, one cannot 
avoid the feeling in reading this chapter with its ratios and proportions, etc., 
that the author is more anxious to prove his theory than he is to discuss the 
facts. He concludes that large sections of the Chronicler’s work in respect 
of the names bear the unmistakable stamp of the post-exilic period (p. 189) : 
other sections were derived from ancient sources (p. 190). By a similar 
examination of P, the observation is made that compounds with 7 are wholly 
absent in P; also, that a largenumber of names occur in P compounded with 
‘x as a last syllable. These facts tell, he maintains, against the genuine 
antiquity of P’s names (pp. 190-191). Compounds with Y¥ (rock) and "W 
(Almighty) are entirely peculiar to P, and are ‘ probably post-exilic artifi- 
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cial creations” (p. 199). He concludes: ‘‘ P’s names consist in part of 
ordinary names that were current early, in part of ordinary names that only 
originated at a late period, and in part of artificial names that were never 
current in ordinary life at any time’ (p. 209). Returning to his discussion of 
Chronicles at this point he argues that certain parts (e.g., 1 Chron. xxiii, xxvii, 
v. 27; vi. 53) are entirely void of historical worth ”’ (pp. 228,229). In this he 
follows Graf (Die geschichtlichen Biicher des A. T., p. 232f.) He summarizes 
as follows: ‘To a certain extent, though a comparatively small one, the 
Chronicler availed himself, directly or indirectly, of trustworthy sources of 
early periods now no longer extant; this is most conclusively shown by the 
personal genealogies of 1 Chron. ii. 34-41, viii. 83-40, less conclusively sug- 
gested by other passages, e. g., 1 Chron. xxvii. 25-31; but in many cases his 
sources were thoroughly unhistorical, e. g., in 1 Chron. iv. 34-41, and, if he is 
there dependent on a source at all, in 1 Chron. xxiv-xxvii (except xxvii. 25- 
31) (p. 242).”? In answer to Mr.Gray’s conclusions concerning Chronicles 
and P, we refer the reader to Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition (1897), 
whose investigations in Assyriology have led him to deny the alleged ‘‘ late 
artificial creation ’’ of P (cf. pp. 6,17, 26). 

Chap. iv isasummary, philological and theological, of Mr. Gray’s ‘‘General 
Conclusions”? concerning the characteristic differences between earlier and 
later Hebrew personal names. 1. ‘‘ In early times the compound names are 
more varied in character, but less numerous in proportion to the simple 
uncompounded names than in later times” (p. 247). 2. “In later times a 
larger proportion of names possess a religious significance than in early 
times (p. 250). 3. ‘‘In later times Hebrew proper names, as a whole, became 
more sharply distinguished from those of other contemporary Semites than 
had been the case in early times”? (p. 252). Concerning compounds with 7, 
Mr. Gray thinks that they ‘‘ were at first and, indeed, for some time confined 
to limited circles and special families ”’ (p. 260) ; that and 7 are closely re- 
lated, and not as Friedr. Delitzsch thought, that was in use among the people 
and among the prophets and priests (pp. 262-3); and finally, that or 
8 at the end of a word drove out the earlier formations in which they had 
stood at the beginning. This shows, he thinks, a tendency to emphasize 
what was asserted about ‘T or 28, the activity becoming the main thing, until 
at last, through ‘‘the growing sense that ‘ Israel’s Yahweh was one Yah- 
weh,’ ”’ the different ranks of society came to a conception of God which was 
pure monotheism,—a conclusion which is popular, but philosophical rather 
than historical. This is the idea which our author endeavors to teach, and 
to which he makes the Hebrew names (so far as he discusses them) point. 

The volume closes with three Appendices, certain Addenda and three 
Indexes. The mechanical work of the whole is exceptionally free from 
faults. A few criticisms on style and form are hardly worthy of notice, yet 
the reader’s attention is arrested by the want of punctuation on pp. 98 and 
151; by the new orthography of ‘* Beduin ”’ (p. 99) and “‘ Hifil”’ (p. 154) ; by 
the unnecessary use of the foreign word “‘ Culturgeschichte ”’ (p. 10) ; by the 
extraordinary expression ‘‘ some few’ (p. 108); and also by the attempt to 
revive Carlyle’s use of the now obsolete word ‘*markworthy ”’ (pp. 186- 
188, 236). 

The forthcoming Hebrew-English Lexicon, edited by Brown, Briggs and 
Driver, cited as the ‘‘Ozf. Lex.’ (pp. 53, 61, 246), or as the ‘New Oxf. Lex.”’ 
(pp. 69, 88, 89, etc.), might have more justly been referred to as the new 
Gesenius-Brown Hebrew Lexicon, inasmuch as Prof. Brown is doing “‘ two- 
thirds ” of the entire work. The analogy of Ges.- Buhl would have justified it. 

The work as a whole is not to be condemned, but should be read along 
with that of Hommel referred to above, the articles by Jastrow in the 
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Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (Vol. xiii, 1894) and the numer- 
ous works on the same subject in German and Dutch. 
Toronto. GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


THE VERACITY OF THE HEXATEUCH. A Defence of the Historic Charac- 
ter of the First Six Books of the Bible. By SAamuEL CoLcoRD BaArRT- 
LETT, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Dartmouth College. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 8vo, pp. 404. 


This valuable and carefully prepared volume deals with the most impor- 
tant of the issues raised by the modern school of so-called higher critics. 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua lie at the basis of the entire scheme 
of divine revelation. It is of the utmost consequence to know that the foun- 
dation presupposed by the prophets and upon which Christ and his apostles 
professedly built is not crumbling beneath them; that it is no cunningly 
devised fable, but stands sure as the imperishable rock of truth. 

The Gospel has indeed its independent evidence; and the claim of Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God and the Saviour of the world cannot be invali- 
dated so long as His sacred person abides, attested by His life and death and 
resurrection and ascension, and by the transforming power of His doctrine 
and His Spirit in human history and the lives of individual men. But all the 
fresh evidence gathered about the person and the teachings of the Lord Jesus 
lends additional confirmation to the antecedent portions of that divine 
scheme which culminated in His advent and finished work. The truth and 
divinity of the New Testament make it inconceivable that the Old Testa- 
ment, which is indissolubly related to it, can be false. 

The object of the volume before us is to show that the critical attempts to 
discredit the statements of the Hexateuch are destitute of any real founda- 
tion. Dr. Bartlett subjects the history in detail from Joshua to Genesis to 
every test that is capable of being applied. He shows that it is throughout 
consistent with itself, and with all that can be learned of the period which 
it covers; that it fits in precisely with the subsequent history of Israel ; that 
so far as it comes in contact with surrounding nations it is corroborated by 
what is known of them ; that the light thrown upon it by the most recent 
archeological research and by scientific investigation confirms its truth and 
accuracy; and that no valid objection from any quarter lies against its 
acceptance. The discussion is conducted in a clear, candid and forcible 
raanner, free from all technical details, and level to the comprehension of 
ordinary readers, and with a cogency of argument that must carry convic- 
tion to every unbiassed mind. We heartily commend it to any who have 
been disturbed by the confident air with which the vagaries of the critics 
have been paraded as the assured results of scholarship, and to all who desire 
to see in a brief compass the abundant confirmation, sometimes from the 
most unexpected quarters, which can be adduced in support of these ancient 
records. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


THE CRITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Ep- 
WARD C. MITCHELL, D.D., President of Leland University, New 
Orleans. Ulustrated by Diagrams, Tables and a Map. New and 
Enlarged Edition. New York: Harper & Bros., 1896. Pp. xiii, 270. 


Dr. Mitchell’s handbook was originally published more than thirty years 
ago. In the new edition, now issued, the author has sought to bring it up 
to date by a careful description of the material which has meanwhile accu- 
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mulated for the criticism of the New Testament text. About half the;vol- 
ume consists of lectures on the authenticity of the New Testament, the his- 
tory of the canon of the New Testament and the history of its text. This 
is the least satisfactory part of the book. The student will, of course, find 
much valuable information, but the discussion is meagre and, especially in 
regard to the canon and the principles of textual criticism, not calculated to 
enlighten on the questions at issue in the view of modern scholarship. A 
number of specific errors or misleading obscurities also occur. Thus (p. 10) 
A.D. 64 is given as the date ‘‘of the probable death of Peter and Paul,” 
though on p. 72 the Pastorals, accepted as Pauline, are assigned to later 
years. P. 21, Luke is apparently made to affirm that Claudius expelled the 
Jews from Rome on account of Christian controversies. In describing (p. 
48) the apology of Aristides, no reference is made to the discovery of the 
Greek text. In speaking of Eusebius’ ‘‘antilegomena’’ (2 Pet., Jas., 
Jude, 2and 3 John), it is surely inaccurate to say (p. 82) that they ‘‘ have 
never fully made their way to a general acceptance by the Church univer- 
sal,”’ since the doubts of critics do not alter the testimony of the confessions. 

The second part of the volume consists of a collection of tables and dia- 
grams, some of which are very useful and all of which are carefully made. 
The most important are the list of uncial MSS. of the New Testament, 
arranged so as to show the age of each, its present place of deposit, its con- 
tents, its editor and brief remarks upon it; the list of ‘‘ cursive’? MSS.; and 
the list of manuscripts known to be in America. Facsimiles of some of the 
leading MSs. are also given. These tables appear to be accurately and help- 
fully made, the author acknowledging his debt to Gregory’s Prolegomena, to 
Tischendorf and to the fourth edition of Scrivener. The list of American 
manuscripts is surprisingly large and forms a valuable addition to the 
volume. 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


THE QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM THE OLD. By 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1896. 


This is a new and helpful piece of work, as any work must be which shows 
the Bible, divinely inspired as it is, to be an essentially natural book. 

The author’s plan, in general, is not to treat the individual passages as 
Toy and Bohl have done; nor to group them, exactly speaking, according to 
their characteristics as quotations; but rather to gather them around the 
points which classify the objections which have been made to them as quo- 
tations, and then to inquire whether they have ignored the laws of litera- 
ture. These laws, the author asserts, are of two kinds: (1) The fundamen- 
tal laws—such as the law of truth or of beauty—which belong to all litera- 
tures of all times. (2) The accidental laws—such as the laws of taste and 
custom—which belong to the varying literary habits of different times (p. xi). 
The author confines his discussion to the longer passages and, among these, 
only to those where some difficulty has been found by the critics, with the 
result that special attention is paid those critics which have proved them- 
selves the source of most objection, notably Kuenen, Dipke and Toy. 

We should be grateful for the book which lies before us. It is fresh and 
interesting, and, as far as it goes, convincing. It gathers for us a mass of 
original material, from which we can work with great helpfulness toward 
our own conclusions, and it places this material befure us at a point where 
it is exceedingly gratifying to have it. For when we are troubled with the 
inaccuracy of such a quotation as is found in Rom. xi. 2-4 (1 Kings xix. 10- 
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18), it is something to know that the inexactness is not to be compared 
with that which may be found in quotations by Plato or Plutarch or Cicero. 
When we are questioned as to the rightfulness of such fragmentary cita- 
tions as occur in Heb. i. 5 (Ps. ii. 7), or Heb. ii. 12 (Ps. xxii. 22), or Heb. 
ii. 13 (Isa. viii. 18), it is a great deal to be able to answer with references to 
the custom of such writers as Aristotle and Strabo. If paraphrasing and 
allegorizing in quotation work, if quoting by substance and by sound, by 
combination of passages and through the secondary reference involved 
within the passages be, after all, not a specitic rabbinic habit, but the com- 
mon way of literary writers in the apostles’ day, and if we have the evi- 
dence of it at every turn in the writings of that time, then the New Testa- 
ment which we have shows itself to us just so much more of a reasonable 
book than we have even already considered it. Such knowledge is a decided 
gain and we have to thank our author for placing it before us. 

Naturally especial work has been done in the chapter on ‘* Double Refer- 
ence ”’ (ix.), for here is the chief controversy against the New Testament 
writers, viz: that they have taken from the Old Testament passages meanings 
they never were intended to have, and that their so doing is to be accounted 
for, on the score of either dishonesty, or ignorance (p. 186f.). The author has 
placed before us very plainly the debate which this assertion has produced. 
He has shown us the usage of literature in all times, particularly the facts 
of the Grecian age, pointing out very carefully the twofold way in which the 
secondary reference is indicated, namely, through overflow of language and 
through introduction of typical ideas. He has then applied the outcome of 
this survey to the Scripture cases, some forty in number, treating each case 
carefully, sometimes with extended discussion, and has given us at last his 
conclusion drawn up in alist of tinal propositions, the substance of which 
is as follows: 

1. The element of double reference abounds in every great literature, and 
not infrequently triple and quardruple reference occurs. 

2. The secondary reference usually relates to some of the more important 
of human interests and feelings. 

3. The Hebrew writers, in producing their secondary references, did not 
imitate other writers; they simply employed a method of teaching common 
to literary genius in all ages and all lands. 

4. The secondary references in any literature are not always clear to the 
reader, in which cases the author himself is our best guide, if he still lives to 
be consulted. [This point should logically come between 2 and 3]. So that: 

5. The double references of Scripture are essentially of the same kinds with 
those of other great literatures, with the exception that (1) instead of look- 
ing back to the fabulous past the eyes of the Hebrew writer looked forward, 
and, (2) as he looked forward, his eyes were filled and dominated by the 
resplendent Messianic hope of Israel and of the world (pp. 331-333). 

We do not believe that any one will read this chapter without being greatly 
helped in his appreciation of the naturalness of the Scripture writers’ habit 
of work and so feeling that he can go with his Bible among thoughtful men 
and show it to have a new clJaim upon their reasonable acceptance as a book. 
Perhaps this was all our author made it hisaim to do. If so, criticism should 
be absent; but we cannot help believing that, in order to a clear under- 
standing of this matter of New Testament quotation, there should be brought 
out the fact that there is, after all, a vital difference between the double 
reference in general literature, where (a) old myths are taken with rela- 
tion to present events and situations, and (b) historic or fancied personages 
are taken as types of abstract ideas, and the double reference in prophetic 
Scripture, where certain present facts or nearby events are referred to, but 
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apparently with a further reference toa certain far-away future; since there 
is a predictive element which enters into prophecy that is not present in 
uninspired literature, and it is this predictive element that makes double ref- 
erence harder to account for in Scripture than in general literature. It is 
one thing to take the old myths and play them upon the events of the day or 
parade certain personages as the show of abstract ideas, but it is quite an- 
other thing for the Old Testament prophet to give a statement of a present 
fact or a prophecy of a nearby event and mean by it the far-away future of 
the Christ who was to come. Into the prophets’ habit must have entered a 
supernatural element, which, after all, could not fail to differentiate what 
they did from a mere use of the literary instinct which they had in common 
with the writers of their day. We have no reason to doubt that our author 
fully holds this; we only wish it had been brought more fully out. 

In addition to this, we feel there should have been clearly stated what does 
not seem to appear in the book, and the lack of which is, in our view, a 
serious fault—the fact that the habit of the New Testament writer is not 
fully accounted for by merely saying there was a double reference in the 
Old Testament passages to which they went, which reference they brought 
out in their citation of the passage; for this would give us to understand 
that the presence or absence of such references in their citations was due 
solely to the accident of their presence or absence in the Old Testament pas- 
sages themselves. With such a writer as Paul, however, it was the fact that 
the old Testament record as a whole—narrative as well as prophecy—had a 
spiritual application to the Gospel times, and that, in view of his possession 
of the Holy Spirit, he felt himself justified in bringing out this application 
and adjusting it to the thought he was presenting in his address or in his 
letter. It is quite impossible otherwise to understand such statements as 
1 Cor. ix. 8-10 and x. 6-11, or such an introduction as that with which Paul 
presents the allegory of Gal. iv. 21-31. Indeed the fact that we are aware 
of the presence of double references in the Old Testament Scriptures at all 
is due, not so much to what the prophets tell us of what they have written, 
but rather to how the New Testament writers use what was thus written by 
their prophetic predecessors. It is natural that these Old Testament writers 
should have had the literary instinct of their times and of all times and, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have put it to this prophetic use; but 
the question of this fact is not exhausted until we have considered how the 
fact of such a double reference is made known to us by the New Testament 
writers, and what is involved in the way these New Testament writers make 
it known. 

It is a question whether the author’s interpretation is always correct—as 
in such a case as 1 Cor. ix. 9f., where he has apparently failed to grasp the 
application which the apostle himself made (p. 256)—or as in such a case 
as Gal. iii. 16, where he misses, after all, the significance of the Hebrew 
word (pp. 260-269). But these, or other cases, do not affect the great value 
and helpfulness of the book, which should make it a welcome volume to 
every student and teacher of the Word. 

Hartford, Conn. M. W. JACOBUS. 


Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament. Von Eberhard Nestle. 
Mit 8 Handschriften-Tafeln. 8vo, pp. 129. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1897.) In the October number of this REVIEW (viii, p. 794) was 
noticed a recently published volume entitled Urtext und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel in iibersichtlicher Darstellung, made up of the articles on the “ Bibel- 
text’? and the “ Bibeliibersetzungen ” in the new edition of ‘* Herzog’s ”’ 
Realcyclopedia. The general oversight and responsibility for that volume 
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were taken by Dr. Nestle, by whom also a great part of it was written; and 
its separate publication was justified by the fact that there did not exist in 
German theological literature any single work which covered its ground. 
The issue of the present Hinfiihrung, in which part of the same field is 
worked, though in a somewhat more popular way, is another praiseworthy 
attempt of Dr. Nestle’s to supply the deficiencies of German theological lit- 
erature. It seems that there has existed heretofore in German nothing that 
quite fills the place which Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testament or Ken- 
yon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts occupies in English; and Dr. 
Nestle steps into the open place. His book is not at all a German reproduc- 
tion of either of these English books, nor does it cover precisely the same 
ground, nor is it written in exactly the same spirit. We could not have a 
better illustration than it supplies that when two do the same thing it is not 
the same thing. Dr. Nestle is nothing if not individualistic: and the little 
book before us is full of expressions of his individual opinions—which are 
always interesting, often instructive and sometimes sound. Their expres- 
sion does not tend, however, to adapt the book for use as a text-book or pri- 
mary handbook of its subject. And, indeed, it does not seem to have been 
written with that end in view, but rather with the object of supplying the 
general reader with a cursory explanation of what the textual criticism of 
the New Testament is and what materials it has at its disposal. It consists 
of three chapters, the first of which gives an account of ‘‘ the history of the 
printed text from 1514,”’ the second of ‘‘ the materials for New Testament 
textual criticism,’ while the third is entitled ‘‘ Theory and Praxis of New 
Testament Textual Criticism,” though it provides no clear or formal state- 
ment of the theory, and consists chiefly of notes on some classes of variations 
with suggestions towards the correction of the text in a few interesting pas- 
sages. The historical sketch of the printed text is written interestingly and 
with exactness and apprehension of the development of the task of criticism. 
It is not free from that exaggeration of the practical importance of their 
work which besets scholars. When Dr. Nestle, with something like horror 
in his voice, exclaims, for example, that ‘‘ thousands of Christian theolo- 
gians have, therefore, been content through several centuries with a text 
that ultimately rests on the few late manuscripts which happened to lie at 
the hand of the first editors (Stephens, Erasmus, Ximenes), and in which, for 
instance, even Erasmus’ errors remain until to-day ”’ (p. 13), he uncovers a 
fact which is discreditable enough from the point of view of exact scholar- 
ship no doubt, but the importance of which from any other standpoint is not 
great. So at the end of the sketch, Dr. Nestle seems to be fearful lest his 
readers should rejoice too much over the success with which the work of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament has been prosecuted. He is noting 
the close agreement of the texts framed by Tischendorf and by Westcott and 
Hort, and to exhibit it he tells us that in von Gebhardt’s minor edition, in 
which the readings of the two great editors ‘are given, out of the 600 pages 
there is one in which there occurs no single difference between them (p. 501, 
containing Philip. iv. 6-22), and eighteen on each of which only a single dif- 
ference is recorded, and these, for the most part, such only as affect linguistic 
minutie. ‘*He who would conclude, however, from this consent of the 
latest editions,” he hastens to add, “‘ that New Testament investigation in 
this department has almost reached its goal, would be very much deceived.”’ 
There the exact scholar speaks out, to whom minutie are very important 
indeed: but there is certainly a sense in which, to a practical man, New Tes- 
tament textual criticism, in attaining a text generally agreed upon, has 
‘¢ almost reached its goal.’? The chapter on ‘*‘ The Materials of New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism” gives a very accurate account of the {MSS. 
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versions and pratristic quotations. That on ‘‘ Theory and Praxis”’ is apt to 
be most interesting to the advanced student and least profitable to the begin- 
ner. Here Dr. Nestle forgets his special circle of readers and gives us speci- 
mens of his own methods and skill in correcting the text, with expression 
of his own opinions on all sorts of subjects in the whole range of New Tes- 
tament Introduction—from the history of the canon to the trustworthiness 
of the history and the composition of the books. On the burning question of 
the origin of the ‘*‘ Western ”’ text he sides with Blass, writing relatively to 
Acts: “‘ Its solution seems at last to have been found by the Professor of 
Classical Philology at Halle, Friedr. Blass, in the supposition that D. with 
its few companions takes us back to the first draft of the Acts, the mass of 
the MSS. to the corrected copy which in its preparation was greatly improved 
by its author.’’ He even thinks that he is able to bring a decisive considera- 
tion to the support of Blass’ hypothesis in his theory that in Acts iii, 14 the 
divergent readings 7pv7ycac%e and efapuvate are but varying renderings of a 
Semitic original, inasmuch as the two words would differ in Hebrew only 
by a single letter—kprtm and kbrtm. There may be a far cry, however, 
one would think, from the origin of the reading <¢fapvvare to the history of 
the composition of the Book of Acts! At the end of the volume Dr. Nestle 
has appended a series of additional notes, chiefly suggesting literature on the 
subjects treated in the text. This is well done, though somewhat sporad- 
ically, and with occasional deficiencies. Instances of the last are the omis- 
sion of Birt and Wattenbach under the head of Palzography, the adduction 
of Harris’ The New Testament Autographs as if it discussed the general 
question of the loss of the autographs of the New Testament books, 
and the neglect of the discussion between Drs. Hort and Lightfoot on the 
conclusion of Romans, and of Van de Sande Bakhuysen’s treatise on ‘‘ Con- 
jectural Criticism ’’—for the practice of which last Dr. Nestle, of course, 
pleads, without any apparent realization of the effect of the immense mass 
of testimony to the text of the New Tetsament on the possibility of the 
existence of really ‘‘ primitive corruptions.”’ On this matter, see the whole- 
some remarks of Prof. Heinrici in the latest edition of Meyer’s Commentary 
on 1 Corinthians—extracted in this REVIEW for October, 1597 (p. 796).—— 
Der Mosiische Ursprung der Gesetze in den Biichern Exodus, Leviticus und 
Numeri. Vorlesungen iiber die moderne Schriftkritik des Alten Testaments. 
Von Dr. P. J. Hoedemaker, Prediger in Amsterdam. Ins Deutsche iiber- 
tragen von A. F. Schulte-Bunert. 8vo, pp. xiv, 368. (Giitersloh : C. Bertels- 
mann, 1897.) Dr. Hoedemaker’s admirable lectures in which he lays bare 
the principles which underlie the modern reconstructions of the history of 
the Mosaic legislation, and opposes to them the better construction which 
naturally grows out of the living progress’ of revelation, are no strangers to 
the readers of this REVIEW. A very cJear and appreciative account of them 
in their original Dutch form, from the pen of Prof. Geerhardus Vos, D.D., was 
given in our number for January, 1897 (Vol. viii, p. 106), and it will suffice to 
refer to it all who require to be informed of the excellences of Dr. Hoede- 
maker’s lectures. We need add now, upon their appearance in a German 
translation, only a word of congratulation to the lovers of the Bible in Ger- 
many, and above all to Dr. A. Zahn, under whose auspices this German trans- 
lation appears, and to whose courage ‘“‘ during many long years and in mani- 
fold ways ”’ in upholding the fundamental doctrine of the authority of Holy 
Scripture, as Dr. Hoedemaker appropriately says in a Prefatory Letter 
addressed to him, all the believing world owes a debt of thanks. Such a book 
as this is a timely publication, above all—in Germany—a book which does 
not lose itself in details, but, after the Dutch manner, as Dr. Zahn remarks, 
holds ‘* het beginsel,’’ ‘‘ the principle ” firmly in view and traces all conten- 
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tions to their roots, casting the light: into every corner and exposing the 
working, throughout the whole process of exegesis and criticism, of the natu- 
ralistic ideas which really dominate the ‘‘ modern ”’ school; a book, therefore, 
not the least of the services of which is its explosion of the contention of the 
so-called ‘‘ believing critics’ or ‘* conservative critics,” of men like Konig 
and Ore)li, who seem to fancy that they can adopt results arrived at only on 
naturalistic principles and retain their supernaturalistic standing. The 
reading of such a book ought to bring much light to a community in which 
few have had the insight to penetrate the mass of detailed criticisms to the 
drift of criticism itself, and fewer still the courage to break definitely with 
the whole method of the naturalistic schoo]. It will help others to see with 
the clearness of its author that this critical assault ‘ nubicula est, transiit;” 
and to say with his fervor of conviction that the Bible is an anvil which has 
worn out many hammers and which can be trusted to wear out some more. 
—‘‘ International Theological Library: ’’ An Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament. By 8. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx + xi+ 577. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897.) When Dr. 
Driver’s painstaking and comprehensive volume first appeared, six or seven 
years ago, its character and contents were duly made known to our readers 
by adequate reviews from the pens of Dr. William Henry Green (Vol. iii, p, 
340) and Dr. Talbot W. Chambers (Vol. iii, p. 518). Since then it has been 
four times reissued, on each occasion not without receiving careful revision, 
which culminated in the addition to the fifth edition (1894) of a considerable 
Appendix (21 pages): a German translation, moreover, appeared in 1896, into 
which was incorporated not only the matter of this Appendix, but also other 
corrections and addenda. The present, which is the sixth English edition in 
the short course of six years, deserves an attention which has not been given 
to its predecessors inasmuch as it has been, unlike them, entirely reset, and 
appears therefore as, like the German translation, a thoroughly revised edi- 
tion, brought industriously up to date in its bibliographical and historical 
additions. Nevertheless it does not seem incumbent upon the reviewer to 
do more with reference to even this edition than to call attention to its 
appearance, inasmuch as it does not differ from the first issue in any conclu- 
sion of importance and the text remains still substantially unchanged ; it 
will still suffice, therefore, to refer back to the searching notices of Drs. 
Green and Chambers for an estimate of the work and the nature of its con- 
tents. It may be noted, however, in passing that the adduction of important 
recent literature is not as complete, on the conservative side at least, as 
might have been expected. Dr. W. H. Green’s The Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch and The Unity of the Book of Genesis, for example, do not seem 
as yet to have penetrated into the circles of ‘‘ critical ” scholarship at Oxford 
—although the former of them has already found a German dress. Possibly 
it may also be worth noting that Dr. Driver, surveying what has been done 
in Old Testament criticism during the interval between 1891 and 1897, pro- 
fesses himself ‘‘ seldom able to accept definitely these newer views ’’ because 
they have seemed to him ‘‘ to be based too largely either upon merely subjec- 
tive criteria, or upon data of that imperfect and ambiguous kind alluded to ” 
at an earlier point of his Preface, ‘‘ from which assured inferences cannot be 
drawn” (p. xv). He must really not take it in bad part if we find ourselves 
unable to draw the line between the two areas of critical conclusions at the 
exact point where he draws it, and accordingly find ourselves compelled to 
pass the same judgment on many of the conclusions in which he and his fel- 
low “critics”? are agreed, that he does on those which he thus dismisses. 
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Despite his unfavorable judgment on the conclusiveness of the more recent 

critical work on the Old Testament, Dr. Driver is able to felicitate himself on 

the great ‘‘ progress which critical opinion has made during recent years,’ es- 

pecially among English-speaking students. For the archeological revolt led 

by Profs. Sayce and Hommel he has only words which border closely upon 

contempt: while he repeats the charges which have been made against the 

translations of Profs: Maspero’s and Hommel’s recent works with an even 

increased sharpness. Into the merits of this controversy we do not feel 

called upon to enter, though those who have read the explanations which 
Prof. Sayce and Mr. McClure have offered of the differences between the 

English and original texts (not to mention the letter in which Prof. Hommel 

himself assumes immediate responsibility for all that appears in the English 

edition of his book) will be inclined to think that far too much has been 
made of them. Nor is it easy to believe that the judgment of the archzolo- 

gists, upon the effects of their own science on certain assumptions which have 

been fundamental to the modern critical school, has been so widely astray as 

Dr. Driver would have his readers suppose: though, for the rest, we at least 

would be as slow to commit ourselves to the tender mercies of Prof. Sayce’s 
and Prof. Hommel’s archeological methods as to Prof. Wellhausen’s or 
Prof. Driver’s critical ways. Sobriety of procedure and soundness of judg- 
ment have not seemed to us the characteristic marks of either school. We 
observe that Dr. Driver retains in this edition the remarkable passages of his 
original Preface in which—in carefully chosen language, no doubt—he 
asserts the innocuous character of the ‘ critical’ conclusions on the complex 
of Christian doctrine and especially on the doctrine of the inspiration of 
Scripture. ‘‘ These conclusions,” he says, ‘‘ affect not the fact of revelation 
they do not touch either the authority or the inspir- 

ation of the Scriptures of the Old Testament ” (viii). That they very seri- 
ously affect the historical authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
‘he must indeed admit: he considers it a condition of understanding the Old 
Testament that we shall recognize its so-called history as often merely the 
record of modified and sometimes of strongly discolored traditions. By this 

view he is compelled to look upon “‘ the function of inspiration ”’ as merely 

“to guide the individual writer in the choice and disposition of his material, 

and in his use of it for the inculcation of special lessons ;”’ so that its effect is 

only to cause the Scriptures of the Old Testament to be profitable as a book 

of religion (x), to make of them so far, therefore, only a book of stories 
inculcating morals. Here the matter of ‘inspiration’ is ‘‘ touched ”’ with 

a vengeance. He is naturally led, at once, to defend himself against the 

suggestion that such a view of ‘‘ sacred history ’’ would in the New Testa- 
ment area “ imperil the foundations of the Christian faith ; ”’ and his reply 

is that this view is not applicable to the New Testament area. He is not, 

to be sure, as unreasoning in this assertion as some of his critical compeers, 

as for example Cornill with his unjustified maxim that the Old Testament 

“is subject of criticism,’ the New Testament “‘ of faith.’? He rather points 

to the differences in the historical conditions in which the two Testaments 

were produced, and affirms that ‘the same canon of historical criticism 

which authorizes the assumption of tradition in the Old Testament forbids 

it—except within the narrowest limits, as in some of the divergences appa- 

rent between the parallel narratives of the Gospels—in the case of the New 

Testament” (xi). It is pleasing to know that this is Dr. Driver’s opinion. 

It is not so obvious to others, however, that the two cases are so divergent. 

It seems to us that the application of sound canonsof criticism vindicate the 

history of both Testaments: and that the application of Dr. Driver’s canons 

of criticism destroys the historical authority of both in about equal measure. 
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We are confirmed in this opinion by the circumstance that, perhaps, the 
majority of those who have adopted the critical canons with which Dr. 
Driver operates share it with us. We wonder if Dr. Driver has chanced to 
look into a treatise on the History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age which 
has appeared in the same series with his own Introduction: or if, having 
looked into it, he still thinks that the conclusions arrived at ostensibly 
through the application of these critical canons to the Scriptures do ‘“‘ not 
touch either the authority or the inspiration of the Scriptures,’’ or do not 
“imperil the foundations of the Christian faith.’”’> The ‘authority ” of 
Scripture which Dr. Driver treats so gingerly when speaking of the Old Tes- 
tament, Dr. McGiffert finds no difficulty in explicitly repudiating for the 
New: the Jesus of Dr. McGiffert is certainly not the Jesus of John, nor 
even of the Synoptics. Nor, for that matter, however, is the Jesus of Dr. 
Driver the Jesus of John: John is never weary of proclaiming His divine 
perfections, Dr. Driver occupies himself in accumulating support from 
recent writers who would fain indicate limitations to the exercise, if not pos- 
session by Him of divine perfections. That He accepted ‘‘ the opinions 
respecting the Old Testament current around Him,” he cannot deny, nor 
the nature of those ‘‘ opinions,’’ as assigning a divine character to the very 
words of the Old Testament which Dr. Driver’s theories will not accord to 
them. That He accepted these opinions ‘‘ as the basis of His teaching ”’ he 
even aflirms—though doubtless without considering what it means to say 
that they were accepted on the very basis of His teaching. That these 
opinions thus accepted by Jesus, and thus made the very basis of His teach- 
ing in a sense beyond what Dr. Driver has in mind, are ‘authoritative to us 
by virtue of these facts—are even true and justifiable at the bar of critical 
scholarship—Dr. Driver has no intention, however, of admitting. There is 
a suggestion that Jesus was uninformed of the truth: there is a suggestion 
that though He may (for all we know) have known better He used “‘ accom- 
modation”’ to the current views in His teaching. This is not the way John 
wrote of Christ. Dr. McGitfert is welcome to his Jesus, and Dr. Driver is 
welcome to his: we prefer John’s. And preferring John’s Jesus, we prefer 
the Old Testament of John’s Jesus to Dr. Driver’s. If any one wishes to 
know what the ‘critical’? Old Testament of our day is like, he can go 
nowhere to learn it better than to this marvelously compressed and lucidly 
written volume, which is simply packed with detailed facts most skill- 
fully marshaled. If anybody wishes to know, however, what Jesus’ Old 
Testament was like—and this may be an interesting question to some even 
yet—he may as well go at once elsewhere.——Das Alte Testament im Licht 
des Zeugnisses Christi. Vortrag, im Kirchlichen Verein zu Hamburg am 7. 
October 1896 gehalten von Th. Beyer, Professor am Konig]. Fiirstin- Hed wig- 
Gymnasium in Neustettin. Herausgegeben als Flugschrift des Bibelbundes. 
8vo, pp. v, 48. (Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben, 1897.) It is cheering to 
learn from publications like this how far short negative criticism has as yet 
come to destroying the love of God’s Word in the hearts of the German 
people. It isa fervent assertion of the glory of God’s Word, issuing from 
the circle of a ‘‘ Bibelbund”’ in Hamburg, which, with this pamphlet as its 
first step, enters into the battle with modern criticism under the banner of 
‘*the Word of God, true throughout and in every detail, and free from every 
error.” Taking Cornill’s The Prophets of Israel as a typical expression of 
modern critical conclusions, Prof. Beyer first runs over the elements of the 
reconstruction of the history of Israel which it offers, showing that it evap- 
orates the whole supernatural element—whether in the way of miracle or 
prophecy (p. 17); and then he proposes to test it by the testimony of Christ. 
Previously to entering into the details of this testimony, however, he asks 
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what the modern tendency does with the testimony of Jesus, and exhibits 
its varied efforts to be rid of it. Some simply declare whatever words of 
the Lord do not fit into their conclusions not genuine: as, for example, 
Kamphausen and Valeton with respect to the testimony to the miracle of 
Jonah in Matt. xii. 40. Others discount the whole mass of Christ’s reported 
words by saying that we have not His words as He spoke them, but only as 
they have been modified by the enthusiasm and extravagance of His disciples. 
Others affirm that Jesus did not speak at all His own views, but accommodated 
His speech to the opinions of His hearers; whether like Harnack (History 
of Dogma, i, p. 42) they suppose the object of the accommodation to have 
been to gain for the Gospel a foundation which would stand against subse- 
quent enthusiasm, or like others (as for example Dr. Driver) they suppose 
Jesus was only indifferent to matters of criticism and absorbed in His mes- 
sage of life, or that the times were not ripe for such disclosures. Others, like 
Meinhold and Schwartzkopf, repudiating the idea of accommodation, affirm 
roundly that Jesus was ignorant of such matters and simply erred in His 
teaching. Having thus shown the attitude of modern criticism to the testi- 
mony of Jesus, Prof. Beyer turns to his main task of showing what bearing 
the testimony of Jesus has on modern conceptions as to the Old Testament. 
He groups his material here under a few captions. Jesus certainly testifies 
that the Scriptures are the Word of God—to their canonical authority, to 
their inspiration, to their inerrancy (Matt. xxii. 29). He certainly testifies to 
their historical trustworthiness and their revelation-character, as e. g., of the 
two first chapters of Genesis: to the origin of sin and death through the devil ; 
to the reality and antiquity of Old Testament prophecy of which He repre- 
sents Himself as the object ; and to the genuineness of the disputed Old Tes- 
tament books—naming Moses, Daniel, David as Old Testament authors, 
ascribing the second part of Isaiah to that prophet, the one hundred and 
tenth Psalm to David, and the book of Daniel to that prophet. The ques- 
tion, How we shall esteem this witness, Prof. Beyer affirms, will necessarily 
turn on the previous question, ‘‘ What think ve of Christ?” If we look 
upon Him as God manifested in the flesh we will humbly bow before His tes- 
timony: if we conceive Him as merely the son of Joseph, we will humble 
His words in proportion as we humble His person, and ‘“‘ make of them what 
we wish.”? As a sample of Prof. Beyer’s mode of treating his subject we 
quote a passage from his discussion of Christ’s witness to the Scriptures as 
the Word of God: 

“We notice,” he rays (p. 27), ‘that the Lord by preference used the words, ‘It is written,’ or 
‘ The Scripture.’ Of the forty passages in which He expressly refers to the Old Testament, there are 
fifteen in which He says, ‘ It is written,’ and eight in which He serves Himself with the words, ‘The 
Scripture,’ besides saying five times, ‘Have ye never read?’ In the remaining twelve passages He 
names the Law, the prophets or the sacred writer himself. To Him, therefore, the written word is 
very specially important; He declares it binding because it is written. He drives the devil out of 
the field by three times opposing to him the written word ; He could doubtless just as well have said, 
‘God has said, Man shall not live by bread alone,’ etc., but He wished to testify that this word stands 
written in the Bible that we might believe that the Scriptures are God’s Word. For, were they not so, 
He could not have appealed to them as an infallible, impregnable witness. When He says, John x. 
35, ‘ The Scripture cannot be broken,’ this declaration presupposes that the Scriptures are the errorless 
Word of God ; to a fabrication such as the Old Testament is made according to the conception of the 
modern theologians, that is only in part or not at all inspired, that is full of forgeries, the Lord 
could not have delivered this strong testimony ; of no human book could this word have been spoken, 
And where the Lord for the establishing of His precious, comforting word, ‘ Whosoever thirsteth let 
him come to me and drink,’ appeals to the Scripture and proceeds, ‘Whosoever believeth on me, as 
the Scripture saith, from his body shall flow streams of living water,’ He has here also in the clearest 
way testified that the Scriptures are (iod’s Word; all the words of Christ are (iod’s words given to 
Him of the Father, and if they are placed by the side of the Scriptures it can only be that these also 
come from the Father ; the Lord could as well have said, ‘As God says in His Word.’ We are taught 
the same by all the words of the Lord in which He speaks of the Scriptures. We adduce only one other : 
the Lord says (Matt. xxii. 29) to the Sadducees, “ Ye err, for you know not the Scriptures ;’ therefore 
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the Scriptures liberate from error, the grief of man, of which the wisest of all times and peoples com- 
plain. And how wonderful that He convicts the Sadducees of their error, precisely by a word which 
the modern theology now attacks and explains as mythical—by the word, ‘I am the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, of Jacob:’ we himbly thank the Lord that He used this word to show the Sadducees 
that they erred and that the Scriptures could free them from their error. How could it, however, 
fulfill such a high function, if it were not the Word of God? If it only contained that here and there, 
if, along with truth, error was to be found in it, who among erring men should distinguish the error 
from the truth? We, who wander by nature in error, need an errorless Word, and we have it, as the 
Lord witnesses, in the Holy Scriptures,” 


- As will be seen, the author makes no claim to scientific form: he is con- 
sciously addressing the heart—or ‘faith,’ as he prefers to call it (p. 47). 
But what he says is far from having no scientific value—it is rather founded 
on a careful study of Scripture and is often marked by real depth and acute- 
ness of exposition. Incidentally he has a word to say of the common asser- 
tion that ‘‘ it was among the Israelites, as in general among the ancients, not 
held a serious sin to write books under other names” (p. 45) ; and appeals to 
the contrary to Cicero (ad Att. 1,21) and Herodotus (vii, 6) to show that the 
same ideas attached to literary dishonesty then as now. In this he has the 
powerful support of Edouard Meyer, whose knowledge of antiquity is second 
to no living man’s. He, too, protests that ancient writers apprehended hon- 
esty and dishonesty in literary matters as clearly as we do to-day (Die Ent- 
stehung des Judenthums, p. 2). This does not mean, of course, that the his- 
toriography of the ancients was as free from dishonesty in practice as the best 
modern history: heathen viciousness naturally invaded this sphere too—to 
what extent and to what effect Prof. Perrin’s most interesting paper in the 
October (1897) number of the American Journal of Philology will instruct 
us.— Synonyms of the Old Testament : Their Bearing on Christian Doctrine. 
Second Edition. By the Rev. Robert Baker Girdlestone, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Christ Church, Late Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford; Author of 
Deuterographs, ete. 8vo, pp. xiv, 346. (London: James Nisbet & Co.; New 
York: Imported by Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897.) It is little creditable to 
Biblical scholarship that we have not even yet any really comprehensive 
work on the Synonyms of either Testament. Archbishop Trench’s stimula- 
ting treatise on the Synonyms of the New Testament, which was first pub- 
lished in 1854, remained to the last only a series of studies on select terms: 
and Canon Girdlestone’s treatise, which was first published in 1871 and has 
only now attained its second edition, does not attempt more than to present 
to the beginner in so fascinating and useful a study some specimens of the 
doctrinal synonymy of the Old Testament. This new issue of a work so 
long before the public is a great deal more than a mere reprint: no page 
probably has been re-presented in its original form. The changes are rather, 
however, in the interests of increased accuracy and compression than of 
increased fullness of treatment. The book remains through them all sub- 
stantially unchanged. According to its Table of Contents, indeed, it con- 
sists of twenty-eight chapters instead of the original thirty : but the differ- 
ence arises merely from an alteration in arrangement by which in two 
instances two chapters have been combined into one. As the eye runs over 
the pages, however, it misses the columnar marshaling of passages which 
was so marked a feature of the first edition: in some instances the passages 
are simply omitted, in others reduced to lists of references. The space so 
saved we judge ill-saved—estimating the work from the standpoint of the 
reader. Another point in which the old edition is superior to the new is in 
the clearness and size of the type. A good feature, on the other hand, of the 
new edition is the better arrangement of the material in paragraphs provided 
with separate headings. And ashas been already said, a large number of cor- 
rections and improvements in detail have been added, an interesting example 
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of which is the addition throughout, by the aid of Prof. Sayce, of the 
Assyrian words corresponding to the Hebrew terms treated. As a contribu- 
tion to the doctrinal understanding of the Old Testament, the book continues, 
(partially) to fill a place in our literature, and deserves a welcome from the 
new generation to which it offers itself in its new dress.—— The Books of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel. A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles, in the Text of the Version of 1884. By William Day Crockett, 
A.M., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Canton, Pa. With an 
Introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, D.D., Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature in the Auburn Theological Seminary. 4to, pp. x, 
365. (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1897.) Such fruits of the quickened 
study of Old Testament history and of the Biblical books as its depository and 
vehicle, as this volume offers, are certainly among the results of modern 
Biblical study which we shall all welcome. The usefulness of such a volume 
is far out of proportion to any pretension it makes, though, unfortunately, not 
so much out of proportion to the labor involved in preparing it. It covers 
somewhat the same ground and on somewhat the same plan as Mr. Andrew 
Woods’ The Hebrew Monarchy, recently noticed in these pages (see this 
REVIEW, October, 1897, p. 790); though it covers the common ground, of 
course, in its own way and with results of its own. It is a notable fruit of 
that “ investigation of the Old Testament itself’? which Dr. Beecher (with 
wise iteration) has been of late advising us to undertake, and which again, 
in the Introduction that he contributes to this volume, he presses upon 
us. The words are so golden that we repeat them here: ‘“‘In Old Testa- 
ment study, at present, the thing that most demands investigation is the Old 
Testament itself, .... the study of the contents and form of the books of 
the Old Testament as they stand. When we thoroughly understand the 
things which the existing Old Testament says, and the literary form in which 
it says them, we shall be better prepared to analyze our existing Scriptures 
into their primary component parts and to understand those parts; and we 
shall be qualified to perceive the true bearing of the information gained by 
recent discoveries, to examine traditional interpretations rightly, to appre- 
ciate more fully the religious teachings.” It is, as he justly says, because 
Mr. Crockett’s work is an honest, laborious and successful piece of this study 
of the Old Testament as it is, that it is to be so highly commended both as a 
piece of work and as an aid to others in the study of the central section of 
the history of the Old Testament as it lies in the documents. For the study 
of that history it will perform something like the same service that the 
familiar Harmonies of the Gospels perform for the study of the evangelical 
history, and it has not been prepared without something of the same strenu- 
ousness of work. It ought to have a ‘‘ wide acceptance and usefulness.’’ 

Dr. Martin Luther’s Auslegung des Alten Testaments (Fortsetzung). 
Auslegungen iiber die grossen und etliche der kleinen Propheten, niimlich 
Hosea, Joel und Amos. Aufs neue herausgegeben im Auftrag des Ministe- 
riums der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen 
Staaten. 4to, pp. xiv, and coll. 1837. (St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1897.) This goodly volume, the sixth in order of succession, 
though not in publication, continues the issue of the ‘* new revised stereo- 
type edition ’’ of Walch’s Luther’s works, which the ‘‘ Missouri Synod ”’ has 
been caring for. Like all the volumes of this issue, it is a noble piece of 
German typography and is edited with great care. Its contents diverge 
unusually widely from the corresponding volume of Walch. The discoveries 
of new material falling in the limits of expositions of this section of the Old 
Testament have been so extensive, that the matter for this volume has largely 
outgrown its proper size, and the expositions of the prophets after Amos 
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must needs be held over for another volume. The editorial work on the 
pieces here given, Prof. Hoppe informs us, has also been unusually great. 
It seems that of all his writings on the prophets Luther himself issued in 
German only those on Jonah, Habakuk and Zechariah: the rest have 
required either thorough revision from the Latin or entirely new transla- 
tion. Samples of the condition of the texts worked with are given by 
Prof. Hoppe and fully justify his claim on the gratitude of the readers of his 
edition. The volume continues the excellent standard set by previous issues 
in its series —-The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Works from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. By Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago. Daniel and the Minor Prophets. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Small 18mo, pp. xii, 286. Select Masterpieces of Biblical Literature. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Small 18mo, pp. xx, 278. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1897.) Former issues of this series have been noticed in 
this REVIEW for October, 1896 (p. 727), January, 1897 (p. 117), April, 1897 
(p. 326), and July, 1897 (p. 560), and to these notices the reader may be 
referred for a description of the plan of the work and the nature of its execu- 
tion. The first of the present volumes completes the four volumes which 
constitute ‘‘ The Prophecy Series,’ and the second is a supplementary volume 
of selected and representative pieces of Biblical literature, designed, as we 
’ are told, ‘‘ for the use of schools or of reading circles desiring an introduction 
to the Bible on its literary side.”? The faults which have attended the execu- 
tion of Dr. Moulton’s plan from the beginning do not leave it in these vol- 
umes: chief among which we account the intrusion of ‘“‘higher critical” 
theories into a work to the nature of which they are foreign, and from which 
we were explicitly promised at the beginning that they should be excluded. 
Yet Dr. Moulton goes so far in this direction in the final prophetic volume 
that he formally denies the latter part of Zechariah to that author and 
classes it, along with Malachi, as constituting a series of anonymous frag- 
ments. Thus the most destructive forms of ‘“‘ modern criticism ’’ are subin- 
troduced among an unprepared public, under color of exhibiting the literary 
quality of the Biblical books.——7he Expository Times. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Volume the Eighth: October, 1896-September, 1897. 
4to, pp. viii, 568. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896-97.) The eighth volume 
of The Expository Times fully.sustains the interest of its predecessors. 
Nowhere else can one be so sure of finding the latest doings in the exegetical 
world chronicled, not only readably but even brilliantly. The volume is or- 
namented with a portrait of Dr. A. B. Davidson. It gives us pleasure to 
note that ‘* The Christian Literature Co.,’’ 18 Astor place, New York, has 
arranged to issue an American edition of this sparkling monthly. 


IlJ.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


KRUEGER, GUSTAV: History OF EARLY. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
THE First THREECENTURIES. Translated by Rev. CHARLES R. GIL- 
LETT, A.M., with Corrections and Additions by the Author. New 
York: Macmillan, 1897. Pp. xxiii, 409, folding table. 


Mr. Gillett, of the Union Seminary, has placed all English-speaking students 
who are interested in the history of the early Church, or in the history of lit- 
erature in general, under distinct obligation by translating this work of 
Krueger’s, the original of which has already been noticed in this Review. 
The translation is, however, a much more significant book than the original, 
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not so much by virtue of the fact that the considerable additions and 
corrections give it the value of a second edition, as because, while in German 
they have the works of Alzog, Nirschl, Bardenhewer, Schmidt, etc., we have 
practically nothing whatever in English to correspond. Crutwell’s history 
is an excellent general running account ; the dictionary of Smith and Waceis 
a marvelous collection of biographical monographs; and the final pages of the 
various volumes of Schaff’s church history are the nearest approach that we 
have in method: but none of these works are adequate to the need of a com- 
pact survey and apparatus for “ orientation ’” and introduction to farther 
study of early Christian literature. This work is. It contains a brief ac- 
count of each known Christian writing of the first three centuries, with well- 
selected and considerable references to editions, translations and literature, 
everything being condensed to the last degree. 

This is what is generally known as a patrology, but as this term takes ac- 
count of the doctrinal as well as literary content, the author rejects it on the 
ground that the history of literature has nothing to do with doctrine. He 
has also, as he says in his Preface, ‘‘ endeavored to substitute an organic 
method of treatment in place of a mechanical sequence based on chronology 
and biography,’’ though he dares not hope that he has realized his ideal. 
Pursuing his organic treatment, he divides his material into: (1) Primitive 
Christian literature, including epistles, apocalypses, historical books and doc - 
trinal writings ; (2) Gnostic literature, theological and romantic ; and (3) 
Literature of the Church, which embraces three-fourths of the whole matter. 
This third division contains two chronological sections on patristic literature 
proper, one section on ecclesiastical literature, one on legends, and one on 
martyrologies. The first of the sections on patristic literature proper is 
divided into apologetic, anti-heretical and episcopal, etc., writings ; the second 
into Oriental, Occidental and episcopal writers. The folding chronological 
conspectus at the end gives a capital survey of the literature both geograph- 
ical and chronological. 

It must be said that the author takes the divorce between the literary and 
the theological a little too seriously. There is something to be said even 
for the ‘**‘ mechanical sequence ”’ of chronology and biography. <A history of 
literature properly traces the influence or ‘*‘touch”’ of the preceding on the 
succeeding writers, whether in respect of the form or idea. - Epistles, apoca- 
lypses, historical books, etc., are merely form-classification. The apologist, 
€. g., may and does borrow from all the preceding forms, and everything 
which precedes is required in order to explain what succeeds. The chrono- 
logical is therefore the only really organic or genetic method, and formal 
divisions are in reality the artificial ones, except in the case where the gene- 
sis of a particular form is in question. Moreover, it is not possible to di- 
vorce the literary from the theological. It might be conceivable in a history 
of Greek or Latin literature (although in this case even it practically ceases 
to become history and becomes bibliography), but in Christian literature, 
where the classificatory reason is not race or language but ‘‘Christian”’ ideas, it 
isa contradiction of terms. One might as well speak of a history of philosophy 
without doctrine. In spite of all this, however, it is true that the old- 
fashioned patrology, as used for instruction in theological seminaries, was 
not literary history; while it is true also that almost all recent patrvlogies 
are influenced by the conceptions associated with the name of Nitzsch and 
are more or less organic. 

It is probably because of the author’s point of view respecting the organic 
method that he feels it necessary to introduce what he himself calls ‘‘ the 
author’s peculiar views concerning the circumstances which gave rise to the 
New Testament writings,” for which he makes an extended apology in the 
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Introduction to this translation (p. viii). Ashe hasalready said (p. v) that 
‘* such a book requires that the author’s personality should be held in abey- 
ance,’”’ the ‘* various reviews”’ which have “ declared this feature undesir- 
able’’ may feel that they are justified by high authority in thinking that the 
author might have left out the part which involved his own “‘ peculiar views” 
and made a better text-book for those who hold other peculiar views. Prac- 
tically, however, these views do not injure the book much as a text-book. 
Nobody pretends to conceal from students that such views are held, and the 
peculiarity is one of degree rather than of kind. At worst it belongs in the 
expurgatorius rather than among the ‘‘librorum prohibitorum,’”’ and as the 
‘** peculiar ’’ matter is hardly one per cent. of the whole, the task of cancella- 
tion will not be hard. 

The execution of this second edition and translation has many good 
points. It is not always possible to say whether author or translator is re- 
sponsible for the additions to notes or literature, but the additions are con- 
siderable (some twenty, e. g., in the Introduction alone) and admirable, re- 
ferring as they do chiefly to English translations of the fathers—the most 
useful imaginable additions. ; 

In order to save this notice from the suspicion of being a mere appreciation, 
it may be said that here and there one may note a fault of omission or com- 
mission. It may be noted (p. 4) that the Texte u. U. ** Hieronymus’ belongs 
to ‘editions’? rather than “ literature,”? and there are two or three other 
transpositions of this sort. On p. 371 again the first edition of the Recogni- 
tions in 1504 is not ‘‘ J. Sichardus, Basil,” either in fact or in his authority, 
but ‘* Par. Imp. Joh. Parvi.”” Under Cyprian the translator adds Peters 
1877, but not to have caught Benson is an omission, and in general more lit- 
erature in English might have been gleaned. Tosuggest that here and there 
the translator gets a little nearer his ideal of ‘‘ adhering to the author’s own 
language ”’ than his other ideal of ‘ idiomatic English,” that e. g., ‘little 
minds” is less idiomatic than ‘‘ petty minds’? would doubtless be regarded as 
petty criticism, but on p. 280 ‘‘ and after’ is surely neither English idiom 
nor the author’s own language for “‘u. 6.”’ But like the gravestone which 
records, ‘*She had her faults,” it must be said also that, *‘ Her virtues far 
outnumbered them.” 

It takes only a glance at the bibiiographical references of this book to see 
how much such a work is needed in America. It appears that American 
scholars have done almost nothing in the way of original work in this most 
crucial department of theology, but it is to be confidently expected, in the 
nature of things, that from those who use this text-book will be evolved 
some who shall contribute to progress in this regard, and it is for this reason 
especially that the book is to be regarded as significant. 

Princeton University. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS. Edited by C. Horstman. 
Vols. i, ii. YORKSBHIRE WRITERS: RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE 
AND His FoLtLowers. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1895 and 1896. 8vo, pp. xiv, 442, xliii, 458. 


The first volume of this important work was adverted to in this REVIEW 
for October, 1896 (Vol. vi, p. 738). The appearance of the second volume ren- 
ders Dr. Horstman’s design more clear and exhibits the value of his perform- 
ance more fully. What he is essaying in these closely printed and carefully 
edited volumes is to gather together the material, from the study of which 
the literary activity of Richard Rolle and his followers may be estimated, 
and their place in the history of religious thought and of the development of 
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English literature may be understood. Hitherto confusion has reigned in 
this whole field. The name of Richard Rolle has been so closely associated 
with the English literature of devotion from the Middle Ages, that almost 
everythirig of that character has been attributed tohim. The only way to sift 
the material seemed to be to ‘ follow up the northern MSS. which contain or 
may contain his works”’ and to “‘ lay down in print both what, on philologi- 
cal evidence, may be or pretty certainly is his, and what, though associated 
with his works, is pretty certainly the product of other members of his school.”’ 
This Dr. Horstman. has done in these volumes, and the result is that they 
contain a thesaurus of the mystical writings of the northern English authors 
of the fourteenth century which must be a boon to students whether of 
mysticism or of early English. He has applied his purpose somewhat 
broadly so as, for instance, to include (ii, pp. 128-223) the metrical version 
of the Psalms previously printed by the Surtees Society, which pretty surely 
antedates Rolle and was drawn on by him for his prose version of the Psalter. 
Dr. Horstman mentions, to be sure, a “ tradition ”’ that this metrical Psalter 
was itself the work of Rolle, but this ‘‘ tradition” is only the assertion of 
a modern annotator of one of the MSS., and Dr. Horstman apparently con- 
siders it possible only on the supposition that Rolle was a very aged man 
at his death in 1349 and ‘‘ his earlier life belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury :’’ a supposition which he speaks of as if it were fact, no doubt, on p. 
130, but himself rejects, for reasons given, in his account of Rolle’s life in the 
Introduction (p. v), fixing on 1300 as the approximate date of his birth. 

This Introduction contains a very vivid and very sympathetic account of 
Richard Rolle’s life and teachings, as well asa sifted list of his writings. 
Dr. Horstman holds his hero in very high estimation. 

“ Richard Rolle,”’ he says, ‘‘ was oneof the most remarkable men of his time, yea, of history. 
It is a strange, and not very creditable, fact that one of the greatest of Englishmen has hitherto 
been doomed to oblivion. .... And yet he has rendered greater service to his couutry and to 
the world at large, than all the great names of his time. He rediscovered Love, the principte of 
Christ. He reinstalled feeling, the spring of life, which had been obliterated in the reign of 
scholasticism He ... . reasserted the individual, individual right and conscience, 
against all tyranny, both secular and ecclesiastic. He broke the way for the Reformers, and was 
the predecessor of Wicliffe and Luther He was a great religious character, made of the 
stuff of which the builders of religions are made Besides, he was one of the greatest 
English writers. He was the first toemploy the vernacular. He is the true father of English 
literature. He revived the alliterative verse. He made the North the literary centre for half a 
century. He is the head and parent of the great mystic and religious writers of the fourteenth 
century—of W. Hilton, Wicliffe, Mirk, ete., all of whom received their light from his light and 
followed in his steps” (ii, xxxiv). 

He even, thinks Dr. Horstman, affected the general character of the typical 
Englishman for generations. 

The birth of this notableman Dr. Horstman assigns to about 1300. He was 
educated at Oxford when that college was at the zenith of its glory; but 
profited from its scholasticism only by way of reaction. Already at the age of 
nineteen, he retired from the world, and, in the course of the next four years 
or so, went rapidly through the stages of the contemplative life—purificatio, 
illuminatio and contemplatio, with the three phases of the last—calor, canor, 
dulcor. Denied access to the pulpit he was driven to the use of his pen. He 
shows no signs of the direct influence of Erigena, whose influence in England 
began only after his time, nor does he go to the pantheistic extreme of the 
later German mystics, his formula for the mystical process being ‘*‘ in Deum 
pergere,” as over against their “in Deum redire.”” He represents rather the 
extreme height of individualism on the side of the feelings, as over against 
the extreme individualism of intellect as represented by Duns Scotus. He 
thus *‘ opened and started that revolution which commenced by restoring 
and reasserting individual right and conscience, and ended in the Reforma- 
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tion, the breach of obedience to Rome by Luther ;’’ for (says Dr. Horstman), 
‘*as a matter of fact, the Renaissance of letters and the Reformation were 
preceded by a regeneration of the heart, and R. Rolle is the link between 
Bonaventura and the Reformers.’”? His literary method was consonant 
with the general character of his thought. It ‘Sis lyrical or musical, not 
deductive—a translation into words of the canor, the chiming in his breast ; 
he is a poet, a lyric poet, not a philosopher, he writes from feeling.’ ‘‘ His 
strength lies in his lyric fervour, in the truth of his feeling, in the depth of 
his inner life, as in graphic descriptiveness, in happy illustration from nature, 
life, his own experience; he strikes some of the deepest chords that ever 
have sounded in the human breast; he excels in terse sentences, epigram- 
matically pointed and full of antitheses, which often convey truths far in 
advance of his time, and of almost modern impress—indeed, his style is 
largely made up of sentences, each the result of a spiritual experience, a 
momentary inspiration. He is strangely deficient in reasoning and all that 
pertains to reason and scientia acquisita; he is strong in point of feeling and 
scientia inspirata; he is all, entirely and nothing but, feeling.” 

It is the writings of this man and those to whom he handed the pen which 
these volumes contain. Dr. Horstman’s own spirit evidently has its affinities 
with the mystical type; and he may speak too enthusiastically of the quali- 
ties of his hero. It is just typical mysticism that we get in his writings. 
But enough has been said to show it to be a mysticism quite worthy of 
the attention of the historian and the student of religious thought. Every 
such an one will feel that he owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Horstman for 
placing this great body of treatises within his reach, and to the publishers, 
too, for issuing them so admirably and at such a moderate price. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Ordinary Professor of Church 
History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, 
Berlin. Translated from the Third German Edition by Neil Buchanan. 
Vol. ii. 8vo, pp. vii, 389. (London: Williams & Norgate; Boston: Roberts 
Brothers , 1897.) We must still refer our readers for a review of Dr. Har- 
nack’s greatest book to the account of it given by Prof. Hugh M. Scott, on 
its completion in its original German form (see this REVIEW, Vol. ii, p. 573); 
and for what needs be said in general of the English translation, to the 
notice of the first volume, published in our issue for October, 1896 (Vol. vii, 
p. 737). The present installment continues the work to a point about three- 
quarters of the way through the first volume of the German (containing the 
matter included between pp. 241-556, in Vol. i, Ed. i). It is a pity that it 
could not have completed the German volume, and therewith also a natural 
section of the subject-matter. As it is, the volume breaks off in the course 
of the development of what may be called the fundamental position of the 
whole treatise, and must leave the reader in a somewhat unpleasant state of 
suspense. This is aggravated by the fact that there are no guide-marks to 
warn him of the unfinished state of the argument. Nor, for the matter of 
that, is there anything in this volume anywhere to advise the reader of 
the place its contents hold in the disposition of the material in the treatise 
asa whole. The first volume of the translation contained a natural division 
of the subject: the introductory chapters and ‘‘ Book I. The Preparation,” 
of the first Division, ‘‘ The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the Genesis 
of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology and the First Scientific Eccle- 
siastical System of Doctrine.’? The second volume contains six out of the 
seven chapters which constitute the second book of this Division, called by 
Dr. Harnack, ‘‘The Foundation-Laying ” or ‘‘ Establishment” (Grund- 
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legung). But the reader receives no notification that he has passed from the 
first into a second book, either in the Table of Contents or in the body of 
the work: in both he simply begins afresh with a ‘‘ Chapter I,” and is left 
to his own conjecture to discover what the new commencement of chapter- 
numbers may mean. This is confusing. It is happily a confusion which can 
readily be remedied by the simple insertion, at the opening of the volume, of 
a leaf bearing the Book-title, as is done in the German edition with complete- 
ness, to wit: ‘‘ Part I. The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma or the Genesis 
of the Apostolico-Catholic Theology and of the First Scientific, Ecclesiastical 
System of Doctrine. Second Book: The Foundation.”’ The section of the 
treatise contained in this volume yields in interest to no other part of the 
whole work : it constitutes, indeed, as already hinted, the hinge of the whole 
construction. Here Dr. Harnack essays to trace the origin of the old Cath- 
olic Church in the gradual secularization of the Church and the invention 
by it of the fiction of apostolic authority and the setting up of apostolic 
standards for the government and teaching of the Christian body. Here we 
have, therefore, his account of the origin of the Episcopate, of the Rule of 
Faith, and, above all, of the ‘‘New Testament.” For, according to Dr. 
Harnack, it was the Church of the second century which invented the 
‘* New Testament ’’—not indeed in the sense of the composition of the books 
of which it is constituted, but in the sense of the erection of it into ‘‘an 
external authority ’’ for the direction of the Church. American Presbyte- 
rians should be particularly interested in this original presentation of a 
theory which is destructive of the whole foundation on which their Church 
is built, but which is none the less being now pressed upon them from their 
own midst by Dr. Harnack’s able and faithful pupil, Dr. A. C. McGiffert. 
So far as it concerns the origin of the New Testament canon—to us the most 
important and revolutionary element—the reader should consult the stric- 
tures made uponit by Dr. William Sanday in his Bampton Lectures on Inspi- 
ration, Ed. 3, pp. 13 and 61; where also he will learn something of ‘the 
methods of probably the most brilliant and most learned but certainly not 
the most trustworthy historian of the Church which our generation has seen. 
—Two Studies in the History of Doctrine. Augustine and the Pelagian 
Controversy: The Development of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation. By 
Benj. B. Warfield. 8vo, pp. viii, 239. (New York: The Christian Literature 
Co., 1897.) The former of the two studies here reprinted was originally pre- 
pared as Prolegomena to Augustine’s anti-Pelagian treatises: it consists of 
an account of Pelagianism; an introduction to each of Augustine’s anti- 
Pelagian treatises, with abstracts of their contents and illustrations from the 
Sermons and Letters; and a summary of the doctrine of grace developed in 
them. The latter of the two studies is a greatly enlarged edition of an essay 
published some years ago in the Magazine of Christian Literature. It 
seeks to trace the general drifts of doctrine on the intensely interest- 
ing subject with which it deals, and essays to show that on no other 
than the basis of the Reformed theology can a consistent doctrine of 
the salvation of all infants dying in infancy be framed. The truth of 
this conclusion may fairly be considered to be illustrated by a cour- 
teously written criticism upon this essay which has appeared in The 
Reformed Church Review (October, 1897, 4th series, Vol. i, pp. 520-530), 
apparently from the pen of the editor, the Rev. Prof. William Rupp, 
D.D. After passing the several opinions under review, Dr. Rupp, rejecting 
the historical Reformed view, can find no tenable position save in the exten- 
sion of ‘‘ the possibility of salvation, or of probation and moral discipline, 
into the spirit world beyond death.”? He adds: ‘‘The objection to this 
theory will be that it does not guarantee the actual salvation of all infants. 
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It assures us, indeed, that no infant is damned at death. But if the fate of 
a departing infant will depend ultimately upon the decision of its own will 
in relation to divine grace, we cannot be certain, here and now, that every 
infant will be eternally saved. This must, of course, be admitted. The sal- 
vation of the dying infant must be supposed to be liable to as much contin- 
gency as the salvation of the living one, but to no more.’’ Here Dr. Rupp 
places his seal on the entire contention of the essay—which is merely that on 
the Reformed doctrine alone can there be framed a consistent doctrine of 
the salvation of all infants dying in infancy; so that, if that doctrine prove 
to be Scriptural and true, it will become the test of systems and, in its light, 
the historical Reformed (i. e., the Calvinistic) doctrine only can live. The 
best that Dr. Rupp, on a basis other than this doctrine, can offer to bereaved 
parents is that their infants ‘‘ beyond the veil’’ are as well off as if they had 
not died: and even this seems, from his own showing, more than he is enti- 
tled to offer to them. For he is forced to add: ‘‘ There is only this differ- 
ence between living children and those who are no longer living, that for the 
salvation of the latter parents can do nothing more except pray, although 
there is a difference of opinion as to the propriety of that. . . . . The Chris- 
tian training which they can give to their living children, they can no longer 
give to the dead.”? Are not the dead, then, in worse case than the living ? 
And what ground can be suggested for really believing that a greater pro- 
portion of children dying in infancy will be saved, than of those living here 
under their pious parents’ care and made the objects of a prayer about the 
propriety of which there can be no difference of opinion? Dr. Rupp, indeed, 
tentatively suggests that parents may ‘trust that the place of their own care 
and training will be supplied by the loving service of beings holier and wiser 
than they, who will not even make the mistakes which they themselves 
would have been likely to make:”’’ and feels authorized on this suggestion 
to conclude that ‘‘ the salvation of dying infants, if not more sure, is at least 
not less sure, than is that of the living.’’ It were a pious hope: but it forms 
scarcely firm enough a basis for this great conclusion. While we are hoping, 
we may just as well hope that the loving Father will gather all whom He takes 
out of this world in infancy at once to His bosom. Only, then it would be 
all up with the ‘‘ mediating theology ’? which Dr. Rupp has embraced, with 
its ‘‘ ethical” postulates. Only the believer in the Reformed theology which 
Dr. Rupp rejects is entitled to hope that. On the whole and as far as it goes 
this would seem a commendation of the Reformed theology: and in this fea- 
ture of it at least there are not very apparent ‘‘ those elements of hardness 
and arbitrariness’’ which, he assures us, cling to the idea of God in that 
theology.— An Introduction to the History of the Church of England, from 
the Eurliest Times to the Present Day. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, Author of 
The Church and the Puritans, etc. 12mo, pp. xx, 508. Price, $2. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) This little volume is a seriously studied 
and well-written general account of the history of the Church of England, 
which aims not at a detailed chronicle of events but at an explanation of his- 
torical development, and accordingly seeks ‘‘to fix the attention of the 
reader upon that which has proved to be permanent in the history of the 
Church and to avoid burdening his memory with facts and details which, 
though often very important and interesting in themselves, have not had a 
lasting influence upon her fortunes.”’ It is high praise which must be given 
to a book when it is said, as may fairly be said of this one (on one proviso), 
that it succeeds in such a purpose. But no other mode of writing history is 
more liable to fall into one-sidedness. One’s own party standpoint inevitably 
supplies the criteria for determining the permanently useful factors in histor- 
12 
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ical development. This must be said also of Mr. Wakeman’s history, which 
thereby becomes not so much a history of the Church of England as a his- 
tory of the Oxford movement in its roots, in the previous manifestations of 
its formative principles in the Church of England, and in its rise and spread- 
ing influence in our own century. How his point of view has influenced 
Mr. Wakeman in his selection of periods and movements and matters for 
emphasis or for omission is apparent even to himself. Thus, he tells us in 
his Preface that he has been led to lay particular stress upon the revival of 
the Church in the nineteenth century, and to pass more cursorily over the 
period of its deterioration in the eighteenth century and the period of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, which, in his view, ‘‘are of the nature 
of interruptions in the story of her continuous growth.” This mode of 
dealing with the material does not detract from the value of Mr. Wake- 
man’s history: it only changes its subject. It does not even profess to be a 
history of all the fortunes of the Church of England which will do full jus- 
tice to all the phases through which it has passed and estimate impartially 
where its strength has from time to time resided and in what direction its 
best future development may be sought: it professes to trace the fortunes 
only of that element in her bosom which would fain have stopped reform short 
at the death of Henry VIII, and which loves to secure itself by ever-increas- 
ing bonds to the thought and practices of the ‘‘ undivided ’’ Church. If the 
Oxford movement, so powerful, so pervasive, so arrogant to-day, proves 
to be the final goal of development in the Church of England, Mr. Wake- 
man’s book may even claim to be, as it seeks to be, a history of that Church 
which lays stress only on what has proved to be permanent and has exercised 
lasting influence on her fortunes. Butif the end of the Church of England’s 
development is not yet, and God has something better in store for the Church 
which in many respects has heretofore proved the greatest bulwark of Pro- 
testantism, than that she should finally lapse into the corruptions from which 
she once emerged, it may haply prove that Mr. Wakeman has been chasing 
an eddy round and round and has missed the line of progress. Until it is 
certain, therefore, that the ‘ Catholic’ revival of our day has achieved the 
final goal of development in the Church of England, we can read Mr. Wake- 
man’s history as only a party one: and, so read, it is a very informing vol- 
ume. Whether our verdict on that history is Deo Gloria or Ichabod, will 
again depend on our party standpoint.——Memorial Volume of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, 1647-1897. Containing Eleven Addresses delivered before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., in May, 1897, in Commemoration of the Two Hundred and Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Westminster Assembly, and of the Formation of 
the Westminster Standards. Published by the Direction of the General 
Assembly of 1897. 12mo, pp. xxxviii, 297. (Richmond, Va.: The Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication [1897].) The honor of inaugurating a 
fitting celebration of the fifth jubilee of the completion of the West- 
minster Standards is due to Prof. Francis R. Beattie, D.D., of the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary ; and, at his instance, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, commonly 
known as the “Southern Presbyterian Church.’”’ It was on the proposal 
of a delegate from this Church that the Presbyterian Alliance, at its Glas- 
gow meeting, recommended to the Churches represented in it to take oppor- 
tunity during the year suitably to recognize the occasion, and thus made 
the celebration, in a Presbyterian sense at least, world-wide. It must 
have been a stirring occasion when the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States gave itself with such heartiness and 
with such elaboration to the expression of its appreciation of and its 
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delight in our Standards and of its gratitude to God for their gift to the 
world: and we welcome this goodly volume as a worthy memorial of the 
occasion. Here the eleven notable addresses then given are presented 
to an even wider audience than listened to them on their delivery, 
and an introductory historical statement from the practiced pen of Dr. 
Beattie supplies to the reader their appropriate setting. It is a volume 
which no Presbyterian will be able to read without satisfaction, and it can 
hardly fail, under the blessing of that God whose glory Presbyterians seek to 
subserve in the expression and living of their faith, to awaken echoes which 
shall increase His praise through many years. Let those who would know 
the historical circumstances out of which our Standards rose, the nobility of 
their conceptions of Christian truth, the faithfulness with which they pre- 
sent the teachings of the Bible, the blessings they have brought the Church 
and the world, turn to this volume. Of course all the eleven addresses here 
gathered will not be found to attain the same level and each reader will 
doubtless have his favorites among them. Our favorites, we frankly con- 
fess, are Dr. Witherspoon’s singularly attractive description of the meeting 
of the Westminster Assembly, its place, proceedings and personnel ; Dr. Dab- 
ney’s clear exposition of its doctrinal contents; Dr. Strickler’s instructive 
discussion of the Catechism ; Dr. Smith’s trenchant comparison of the pop- 
ular theology of the day with that of Westminster; and Dr. Cannon’s 
delightful study of the influence of the Westminster symbols on society. 
But it is invidious to draw distinctions among good things. He that sits 
down to this book sits down to a feast. Let him take the viands he likes 
and eat and be happy. There is strengthening in them all.——V7he Presbyte- 
rian Churches: Their Plice and Power in Modern Christendom. By Rev. 
J. N. Ogilvie, M.A. With a Chapter on the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, by Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., Author of Compendium of 
Church History. 32mo, pp. viii, 162. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. [1897].) Here isthe book we have been looking for 
—a brief, comprehensive survey of the Presbyterian Churches as a whole in 
their world-wide distribution and influence. The writer, of course, writes 
from his own point of view and has not sought to be more objective than his 
convictions allow. As a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
he looks upon the sister Presbyterian Churches which are blessing that land 
as originating ‘‘in misdirected conscience” and persisting in useless separa- 
tion and growing in a tendency to an unjustified condemnation of establish- 
ments on principle. But on the whole he has held the pen with notable 
restraint when writing on points like these and has not failed to appreciate 
what has been accomplished by others than his own communion for religion 
in Scotland. Dr. Zenos’ chapter on Presbyterianism in the United States is 
an admirable and admirably fair and judicious summary. The book will 
provide an excellent handbook for those who in our Sabbath-schools and 
Bible classes would fain know something of the Church to which they 
belong; and it ought to be widely circulated and used.—QA History of 
Methodism in the United States. By James M. Buckley. In Two Volumes. 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. xix, 472 + viii, 481. (New York: The Christian Liter- 
ature Co., 1897.) Noone of the volumes of the “American Church History 
Series,’’ published under the auspices of The American Society of Church 
History and now complete in thirteen octavo volumes, surpassed in volumi- 
nousness Dr, Buckley’s history of Methodism, and no one of them surpassed 
it in straightforward attention to its proper purpose or in the interest of 
its narrative. It was quite worthy of the honor that has been accorded 
it in this separate issue in luxurious form. The text does not seem to 
have been changed in any respect and it has been swollen from an octavo 
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volume of 714 pages to these two goodly quarto ones solely by the insertion 
of a rich collection of illustrations: the present issue is therefore distinctly 
an ‘‘ extra-illustrated ’’ edition. These illustrations consist almost entirely 
of portraits, and enable the reader to make the acquaintance of the worthies 
brought before him in the printed page, with the seeing of the eye as well as 
by the inner perception of the understanding. The volumes are handsomely 
printed, on fine paper, and are in every way a creditable piece of work. For 
an estimate of their historical character, see Dr. A. C. Zenos’ notice of the 
octavo issue in the number of this REv1Ew for April, 1897 ( Vol. viii, p. 845). 
— Doctor Tucker, Priest-Musician. A Sketch which Concerns the Doings 
and Thinkings of the Rev. John Ireland Tucker, 8.T.D., including a Brief 
Converse about the Rise and Progress of Church Music in America. By 
Christopher W. Knauff, M.A. 12mo, pp. ix, 351. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph Company, 1897.) A beautiful book commemorative of a beautiful 
life. We all have known Dr. Tucker as the editor of a musical Hymn Book 
and a pioneer of distinctively church music in America. The author of this 
book wishes us to know him also as a man—living a life that was wholesome, 
good-humored, filled with fun and yet not earthy, ‘* which was child-like and 
sincere, led by straightforward and lofty aims and so lifted up to an 
unworldly level.”?> He truly says that the sort of living capable of being 
justly so described is not so common among the sons of men that when we 
find it we can afford to let the obscurity of gathering years hide it from 
sight. Those who would like to see how the hymnody of the beginning of 
this century impressed those of a churchly taste and how ‘ Masonic ’’ tunes 
sound in a ‘‘ Dykesian ” ear would do well to read the sprightly chapter here 
given under the title of ‘‘ Shall it be Lowell Mason or Dr. Dykes?”’? The 
characterization of Mason by the Dykesians ran on lines like these: ‘‘ He 
did more to awaken interest in psalmody and to depreciate its standards 
than any other man of his time;”’ ‘“‘no one has done as much as he, in his 
day and generation, to extend the practice and lower the taste in satred 
music.”’ But the ‘* Masonics”’ got in their innings, anent at least the less 
palatable of the tunes in Hymns Ancient and Modern, when they offered this 
prescription for their making: ‘‘ Put your eight notes in a bag; shake them 
well and draw them out as they happen to come—that gives you your air.”’ 
Enough has been said, doubtless, to show that these pages are not dry: that 
they are also profitable they that will go to them will soon discern for 
themselves.—— Proceedings of the Sixth General Council of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System, held at Glasgow, 1896. 
Edited by the Rev. G. D. Mathews, D.D., General Secretary of the Alliance. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 480+ 216. (London: James Nisbet & Co.; New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) The Glasgow Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance has, indeed, as the editor remarks in the Preface, passed 
into history: but here is its record to preserve its memory and to increase 
its influence. It was in many respects a notable meeting, as the readers of 
the account of it given in this REVIEW by its President, Dr. William H. 
Roberts, will have had reason for knowing (see this REVIEW, October, 1896, 
Vol. vii, p. 679). This volume of its proceedings is admirably edited and 
printed and is full of instruction to those who would follow the trends of 
thought and feeling in the Churches. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. By JAMES 
Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History in the United Presbyte- 
rian College, Edinburgh; Author of The Christian View of God and the 
World, etc. Foolscap, 8vo, pp. xix, 276. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton; New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1897. 


The publication, five years ago, of Dr. Orr’s Christian View of God and the 
World (a new edition of which, we are glad to know, is now preparing), 
revealed to the wider theological public what had, no doubt, been long 
known to a narrower circle of cognoscenti, that there was a thinker among us 
of philosophical grasp and thoroughness of knowledge of recent drifts of 
opinion, who was quite able to deal with the puzzling new problems emerging 
in theology with both “Slight and leading.’? Among other things there was 
exhibited in that volume a very unusual familiarity with the ins and outs of 
Ritschlian thought; so that it can surprise none that there now appears from 
the same hand the most informing and satisfactory handbook on the 
Ritschlian theology which has as yet been published. It is interesting to 
observe the almost simultaneous publication in Germany of a work bearing 
a closely similar title and perhaps approaching Dr. Orr’s book, more nearly 
than any previous German study of Ritschlism, in combined thoroughness 
and fairness of exposition, geniality and faithfulness of criticism. We refer 
to Gustav Ecke’s Die theologische Schule Albrecht Ritschls und die evangelische 
Kirche der Gegenwart, the first volume of which, bearing the subtitle of Die 
theologische Schule Albrecht Ritschls, appeared after Dr. Orr’s book went to 
press, but in time to enable him to add in his Appendix a word of apprecia- 
tion of its able and instructive exposition and its irenical spirit. What Har- 
nack says of Ecke’s work, in two appreciative articles in Die Christliche Welt 
(16th and 28d September, 1897), might be transferred almost bodily to Dr. 
Orr’s and that with even greater right. For even Ecke has not learned 
better than Dr. Orr ‘‘ that first and highest rule which the historian must 
set for himself—incorruptible impartiality and love of truth, love of truth in 
that higher sense in which Goethe defines it, ‘knowing how to find and 
value the good everywhere.’”’ Certainly Ecke has not with more diligence 
prosecuted his study of the Ritschlian writings. And Dr. Orr’s point of view 
for estimating the value of the contribution made to theological thought by 
Ritsch] and his school, though not without strong affinities with Ecke’s, is a 
distinctly better one. 

Even Harnack’s description of the task undertaken by Ecke would apply 
very closely to that which Dr. Orr has carried through. ‘‘ There are essen- 
tially two problems,” he says, ‘‘the investigation of which the author has 
essayed. First, to study the theological individuality of Ritschl and to 
mark where there is anything to be learned from him. Secondly, to deter- 
mine in what directions the school of Ritschl is moving, in what points it 
departs from the master, and how these departures are to be judged.”’ This 
is a fair description of Dr. Orr’s plan. He begins with a brief account of 
Ritschl’s personality, traces the course of his life and especially of his 
mental development, enumerates his contributions to theological literature, 
and outlines the history of his growing influence. Then, coming to close 
quarters, he takes up the study of Ritschl’s own theological thought: its 
indebtedness to previous thinkers is traced out; its method is expounded ; its 
presuppositions in Ritschl’s theories of knowledge, of religion and of revela- 
tion are explained ; and then its main contents are studied—its doctrine of 
God and the kingdom, of the person and ‘‘ Godhead ”’ of Christ, of sin and 
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redemption, of justification and reconciliation, and of the new life. There 
follows a most informing chapter—brief and compressed, of course, but no 
less exact and discriminating on that account—on the followers of Ritschl 
and their various modes of dealing with the principles inherited from their 
master. And finally, in a comprehensive chapter, the teachings of the 
Ritschlian theology are compared item by item with the principles of the 
evangelical faith—a chapter which is full of encouragement to those who 
would fain see Christianity in its completeness and especially in the com- 
pleteness of its formative principles retain its empire over the minds of 
thoughtful men. For Dr. Orr makes it easily appear that the older system of 
evangelical religion and this new claimant upon the suffrages of Christians 
do not stand related to one another (as the Ritschlites would have us believe), 
as acrude attempt tostate the elements of Christianity, deformed with many 
accretions and corrupted with many adulterations borrowed from without, 
and the perfected result of a successful effort to cleanse Christianity of all 
foreign elements and stand it before us pure and clean in its own undeflected 
outlines. On the contrary, despite all the good which can be discovered in it 
by one determined to act on Goethe’s maxim and to recognize good wherever 
it can be found, Dr. Orr must needs pass sentence upon Ritschlism as nothing 
other than an emasculated Christianity—a sentence which will come with all 
the more force to the reader because it falls from the lips of one who is ob- 
viously set upon generosity of judgment and miidness of expression. 

Here is Dr. Orr’s judgment on the fundamental claim of Ritschlism—its 
claim to have shelled Christianity out clean and to have rejected all the chaff 
of human speculation which has from the beginning surrounded it and hid 
its real character from sight :— 


‘* No system has less reason to boast of independence of the conditions of the age in which it had 
its birth than Ritschlianism. If early dogma bears on itself the imprint of its Greek intellectual 
environment, assuredly the Ritschlian theology is no less unmistakably a product of the conditions 
of thought and knowledge of the nineteenth century The apologists of the second century 
are blamed for having departed from the true idea of Christianity in seeking to present it to the 
Greek mind as a system of natural theology. But it may be affirmed of Ritschlianism that it also 
throws over large and vital parts of Christianity in obedience to the supposed requirements of mod- 
ern thought, It would pot be an unfair description of the Ritschlian theology to say that it is an 
attempt to show how much of positive Christianity can be retained, compatibly with the acceptance 
of the modern non-miraculous theory of the world, This is not to keep Christianity separate from 
modern thought, but to make a surrender to it. Accordingly the real quarrel with the ordinary 
evangelical view often is, not that it is an amalgamation of the Gospel with metaphysics, but—pre- 
cisely the opposite of this—that, derived from Scripture and seeking to preserve its affirmation, it 
refuses to adapt itself to modern current views. The modern view of the world, e. g., refuses mir- 
acle ; the Scripture aflirms it—therefore such a fact as the Resurrection must be given up. The mod- 
ern view asserts the gradual evolution and primitive savagery of man; the Scripture affirms a ‘ Fall’ 
—therefore the notion of a Fall must be sacrificed. And so with every point in which collision is 
possible. It is the modern view which controls the Scripture statement ”’ (pp. 236, 237). 


Could a more damning judgment be passed’? Ritschlism, in a word, in the 
conflict between the Wisdom of God and the wisdom of man, sides with 
man’s wisdom and, substituting it subtly for the Wisdom of God, proclaims 
it as the Truth of God. It is the very spirit of our age. For look and see: 
is not the great question of the age just this—whether we are to take our 
firm standing ground in ‘‘ Science ”’ or in ‘* Revelation ’’; and in case of con- 
flict between them, from which point out are we to proceed ? 

Of course, Dr. Orr, in passing this judgment on “ Ritschlism,’’ does not 
fail to distinguish between “‘ Ritschlians.’”? There is no feature of his book 
more happy or more marked than the generosity of the interpretation it 
offers of the several writers of the school, and the cordiality of its recogni- 
tion of any reaction noticeable in any of them towards the centre of Christian 
truth. With the utmost care he enumerates all the tendencies observable in 
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each writer to give a more hearty recognition to elements of evangelical 
religion than the general logic of the system would point to. In this, too, 
he has a congenial fellow-worker in Ecke, with whose discriminations Har- 
nack seems fully to accord. These place, on the whole, Hiring at the top of 
the list as having drawn back almost out of the limits of the school. Near- 
est to him stand such writers as Bornemann, Kattenbusch, Loofs, along with 
whom are to be named also Hermann and Kaftan: then comes Reischle: 
then Gottschick: then such writers as Rade, Lobstein, Scholz and Drews: 
then Harnack himself: and after that the purer Ritschlians. 

It must not be inferred, however, that even the best of these writers stand 
on the foundations on which evangelical religion is built, or that their ten- 
dency exhibits the whole drift of Ritschlism. Perhaps Dr. Orr sometimes 
speaks concerning them with somewhat too strong an accent of hope. Other- 
wise Ecke and Harnack. For Harnack even passionately affirms the funda- 
menta! difference which hopelessly separates Ritschlism from evangelical or- 
thodoxy. What is that difference? It is already hinted in the quotation given 
above from Dr. Orr. It primarily concerns the authority of Scripture. That 
the conflict between the two will not die out, but must be fought to a finish, 
says Harnack, is the conclusion of Ecke, ‘‘ not only because by the side of 
the older members of the school there has emerged a group with which he has 
far less sympathy than with the master, and yet from which the older mem- 
bers of the school have not separated themselves ; but above all because in 
the case of all the members of the Ritschlian school (with the possible 
exception of Hiring) he feels the lack of something which to him is the 
main matter. They all like Ritschl esteem the Bible as the source of Chris- 
tian theology ‘only’ because of its historical aboriginality, and ‘ will not 
allow to it the authority which issues from revelation.’ ‘ For the Christian 
community, however,’ he continues, ‘the value of revelation belongs to the 
witness of the Paraclete who glorifies Christ.’’’? ‘* The matter concerns, in 
short,” comments Harnack not without some heat, ‘* the dogma of Inspira- 
tion, and accordingly the subjection of the Dogmatician to every Bible doc- 
trine, or, as Ecke euphemistically says, to the apostolic confession of Christ. 
What is meant, however, is that he must be prepared to accept all Bible 
teachings, nowhere to utter a non liquet, simply to discard considerations 
drawn from contemporary history and the like, and to abdicate historical 
criticism. Ecke is entirely right in recognizing that Ritschl, in spite of his 
strong Biblicism, was not at all so minded, and that his pupils, even the 
most conservative, do not so think.’’ Here is really, then, the fundamental 
point of difference between the Ritschlites and the Evangelicals: the Bible is 
an evangelical book—‘t an orthodox book,” as the Unitarian, Dr. Ellis, has 
said—and_ he alone who can bow to it will be ‘‘ evangelical.”’ It is the more 
interesting to note the clear recognition of this on the part of such un- 
deniable representatives of the two sides as Harnack and Ecke as the true 
line of demarcation between the schools, that it is just on this point that 
the Ritschlian challenge has been thrown down to us of the Presbyterian 
Church here in America. For Harnack’s pupil, Dr. A. C. MeGiffert— 
who by the way is the only English-speaking writer whom Dr. Orr names as 
“representing the cause’’ of Ritschlism—in his recent History of the 
Apostolic Church, has entered the lists precisely at this point—with a bold 
and bald denial of all apostolic authority. 

The most interesting thing about Ritschlism is Ritsch] himself; and it is a 
great merit of Dr. Orr’s volume that he has recognized this and given its 
largest portion toa study of the master’s own teachings. This study is 
carried through both sympathetically and systematically. The formative 
elements of Ritschl’s thinking are carefully pointed out and the changes 
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traced which he introduced from time to time, not only in treatment but in 
point of sight. It is not an easy task to reduce Ritschl’s teachings to 
a comprehensible summary: but Dr. Orr has accomplished it. What 
Ritschl’s governing impulse was he does not, indeed, presume to determine 
with any closeness, unless indeed he may counsel us to see it in his specula- 
tive effort to construe Christianity as a whole, and as an independent some- 
what over against and outside of philosophical conceptions. How difficult 
it is to put one’s finger on a single root out of which the whole circle of his 
conceptions may be said to have grown, is illustrated by the disagreement 
into which Harnack and Ecke fall in this matter. Ecke thinks that all of 
Ritschl’s system is to be explained by his hatred of Pietism : 

“‘ The strife against Pietism which filled the whole of Ritschl’s life and work gave a one-sided stamp 

to all his thinking, prevented his quiet development of his fundamental conceptions, essentially 
weakened the value of his good method, and has had the sad result of preventing his undeniable 
services from hitherto meeting with proper esteem in ecclesiastical circles,’ 
No, says Harnack, it was not his hatred of Pietism, but his polemic against 
Romanism which dominated all Ritschl’s work; and of this his assault on 
Pietism was but a symptom and a part. For, rightly viewed, what Ritschl 
meant by his attack on Pietism was nothing other than to cleanse and pro- 
tect Protestantism from crypto-Catholicism ; he considered Pietism as noth- 
ing else than Catholicism in evangelical drapery. And the greatness of 
Ritschl’s service will never be estimated at its true value until itis recognized 
that he spent his life in the service of Protestantism, a true Protestantism, 
the only stable Protestantism, a Protestantism freed from all Catholic 
admixture; and that he assaulted Pietism not because he underestimated 
and despised it, but because he overestimated and feared it,as the one power 
which bore down pure Protestantism and prevented it from coming to its 
full fruitage. 

From Ritschl’s judgment on evangelical Pietism, resting on the sharp an- 
tithesis which he drew between Catholic and a truly Protestant form of 
piety, Harnack, no doubt, freely expresses his dissent; and it is worth 
while to quote his dissent as it involves also the recognition on Harnack’s 
part of Ritschl’s failure to separate Christianity as sharply from ‘‘ mysti- 
cism ”’ as he professed to do. 


“T also hold the sharp antithesis with Catholic piety and Ritschl’s attempt to formulate evangel- 
ical-Protestant piety exclusively in contrast with the Catholic, untenable in the form in which 
Ritsch] gives it. On that very account I do pot share his estimate of evangelical Pietism, but rather 
find it one-sided, narrow and partisan, without denying, however, that Ritsch] has struck the nail on 
the head in what he has formulated as ‘ Christian perfection.’ But this ‘ Christian perfection’ admits 
a whole series of elements—yes, demands them—which Ritsch! has discarded as ‘ pietistic.’ ”’ 


How little Ritschl was able to keep ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ elements either out of 
his construction, readers of Dr. Orr’s book will soon learn. Dr. Orr truly 
says that to no recent theory of Christianity is a metaphysical theory so fun- 
damental. And it is just this kind of inconsistency between profession and 
performance which makes it so difficult to understand Ritschl and rightly to 
estimate the meaning of his work. And it is just the success with which 
Dr. Orr has unraveled the tangled skein, that gives his little book a value 
and interest so far beyond its size, and makes it notable not only as a lucid 
historical account of Ritschlism but also as a contribution towards its under- 
standing. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Die Verwischung der Grenzen, von Dr. A. Kuyper, Professor an der Vrije 
Universiteit zu Amsterdam. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von W. Kosthaus, 
Pastor zu Radevormwald. 12mo, pp. iv, 92. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche 
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Verlagsbuchh. Nachf., 1898.) We greet this German translation of Dr. 
Kuyper’s striking and illuminating address with a very hearty welcome. It 
was delivered as a ‘‘ Rectoral ’’ address in the Free University at Amsterdam 
on the 20th of October, 1892, and at once published in Dutch ; it has already 
received publication in English; and now it appears ina German form. It 
deserves the widest possible circulation, that its ‘* strong, broad and masterly ’’ 
treatment of a subject lying close to all modern thinking may work its good 
work. This characterization of the treatment given by the address to the 
prevailing pantheizing trends of thinking is borrowed from Dr. G. Vos’ 
review of the Dutch original: and to that review we must refer the reader 
for an account of its contents (TnE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW, iv, 330). Suffice it here to express the gratification which we feel that 
this noble utterance of the first of living Dutchmen is given a new tongue 
by which it may speak to yet more hearts than it has heretofore gladdened. 
— Fiir unser Bekenntnis, ** Geboren von der Jungfrau.” Entgegnung auf 
die negierende Schift, ‘‘ Geboren von der Jungfrau.’’ Von Ad. Lichtenstein, 
nebst Vorwort von Superintendent Lic. Holtzheuer. 8vo, pp. iii, 59. 
(Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben, 1896.) This is a young theologian’s first 
book, and it is directed toward the defense of the credal assertion that Jesus 
was ‘* born of the virgin,” against the attack of an anonymous writer of the 
school of Harnack. Mr. Lichtenstein’s method is to follow up his author 
page by page criticising his positions seriatim, and then to adda few conclud- 
ing remarks. The attack, it seems, included such contentions as the follow- 
ing: (1) That the New Testament contains a number of statements which 
exclude the idea of the virgin birth, such passages as Mark vi. 2-4, iii. 20,21, 
31-385; Luke ii. 27, 41, 48; Acts ii. 29; Rom. i. 3, being adduced in proof, as 
implying that Jesus’ claims were not believed in His family, inclusive of 
His mother; that Joseph was currently believed to be His father; and that 
He was understood to be bodily descended from David, which could only be 
through Joseph; and the like. (2) That the narratives of the infancy are 
discredited on internal grounds, because they are hopelessly inconsistent with 
one another, and with other Scriptures (as John i. 31, which implies that John 
and Jesus were stangers). (3) That it is unaccountable that the rest of the 
New Testament should know nothing of the virgin birth, if it were true. 
And (4) that the origin of the story may readily be traced to a misunder- 
standing of Isa. vii. 14. In connection with the first of these points, ap- 
parently, much is made of the Lewis Syriac codex, as if it showed that an 
earlier form of the very genealogies of Christ embodied an express asser- 
tion that He was the son of Joseph. Mr. Lichtenstein patiently follows 
his author through all. the details of this argumentation, correcting his 
exegesis, pointing out the overstraining to which he subjects the material 
and generally bringing out the true view in opposition. There may be some 
immaturity of judgment exhibited here and there, but in the main his po- 
lemic must be pronounced successful. That the people in general were ig- 
norant of the virgin birth, he points out, was involved in the nature of the 
case. That Mary had no belief in her Son’s high claims he shows is unproved, 
and such occurences as the scene at Cana show that she did expect great 
thingsfrom Him. That He came out of the household of David’s son Joseph, 
he urges, will satisfy the ascription of Davidic descent to Him. The difficul- 
ties of harmonizing the details of the two accounts of the infancy, he argues, 
do not disprove the main facts which both accounts agree in. And there 
seems no reason to infer from the absence of direct allusion to the virgin 
birth in the rest of the New Testament that it was either not known or dis- 
credited : the epistles were written not to give the details of Jesus’ life, but, 
presupposing them, to apply His Gospel ; Mark’s is the Gospel of action and 
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a baby does not act; John’s of the inner life of Jesus and hence of the adult 
years. The suggestion that the virgin birth was invented to fit Isa. vii, he 
says is only an assertion and marks a return to the discredited methods of 
Strauss. At the end Mr. Lichtenstein speaks seriously of the lowered view 
of Christ’s nature which the “ liberal’? theology is proclaiming ; of its be- 
littling of the resurrection and the doctrine of redemption; and, above all, 
of the lapse of honor in men who have given up the Apostles’ Creed being yet 
willing to affirm their acceptance of it as a condition of entering office. As 
a specimen of his style of reasoning we transcribe thefollowing. He is argu- 
ing against the objection that there is no reason to believe that God could 
come to men in no other way than these narratives say. Let this be as it 
may, he urges; this is the way He came, and there is a certain perceptible 
fitness in it: 

“He was atrue man. As man He must be born; as marvelous, incomprehensible man, He must be 

marvelously born ; as man in whom God dwelt bodily, as God become man, He must be theanthrop- 
ically born, So far the understanding may lead us, though no further; and the virgin birth is not, 
as it might appear, proven by this: it is a historical fact.and may not be proved on logical grounds. 
.... The history of that Christmas night, however, solves all questions : here is Christ, begotten of the 
Holy Ghost ; therefore the fullness of the Godhead is His, And born of the virgin, the pure maiden, 
unsoiled by earthly marriage: as the true man who bears in Himself the whole human nature. Had 
Christ sprung from natural marriage He would not have been sinless; original sin, evil inclination 
would have been inherited, as it is by every natural man. He would no longer therefore have been 
the holy One, and therefore also never our Redeemer” (pp. 53-55). 
The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature. Edited 
by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.L.S. Vol. vii. 8vo, pp. 508. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1897.) This volume of the Critical Review, which worthily sustains the 
reputation for scholarly estimates of the theological literature of the 
time acquired by previous volumes, contains contributions by some fifty- 
six writers, criticising something under three hundred volumes. These are, 
of course, but a small portion of the works in the department of theology pub- 
lished during the year in the languages whose theological literature is con- 
sidered in this journal: but the selection of books to be noticed is generally 
a good one, and they are generally adequately, though it must be confessed 
somewhat one-sidedly, noticed. The Review can scarcely be acquitted of de- 
cided leanings in the direction of the radical criticism of the Biblical 
literature and even of the Biblical history. Witness the notice, for example, 
of Dr. McGiffert’s History of the Apostolic Age with which the volume 
closes: not an indiscriminating notice by any means, but one which is far 
from arraigning the critical postulates on which that book is wrought out as 
they deserve, and one which is in this a fair sample of the general tone of the 
Critical Review. But the Review is ably conducted and always worth con- 
sulting ; and it gives us a very fair conspectus of what is doing in the world 
of theological literature as viewed through ‘‘ modern ”’ spectacles. 


V.—ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Tur EG@ypr OF THE HEBREWS AND HEROpOTUs. By the Rev. A. H. 
SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. Pp. xvi, 342. Price, $2. 


If it were possible to overwork the materials recently brought to light in 
connection with the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, the most fascina- 
ting period of Egyptian history, it would surely have been done by Prof. 
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Sayce. In his bellicose book on The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments, he presented them with great fullness along with much other 
matter, new and old, relevant and irrelevant. In his later book on Patri- 
archal Palestine he threshed again much of the straw which he had already 
thoroughly threshed in the former work. He has flailed it again with a 
strong arm in numerous and more or less bumptious Review articles. In all 
of these he has evinced that broad scholarship, that easy command of his 
materials, that refreshing cocksureness about matters still under dispute, 
that fine English disdain of the opinions of other equally eminent scholars 
which, when it is affected by your scholarly Briton, shames even Teutonic 
self-complacence, that pride of paternity which makes it almost impossible 
for him to abandon a theory which he has once put forward, however badly 
discredited, and that rich suggestiveness, which together have kept us con- 
tinually divided between admiration, amusement and distrust. 

In the first four chapters of the book before us he presents these materials 
again, his priest-king Ebed-tob and all, but with less fullness of detail and 
much less pugnacity of manner than in the works just referred to. Indeed, 
the book is admirably done throughout and makes good at every step the claim 
made for it by the author in his Preface: “It is intended to supplement the 
books already in the hands of tourists and students, and to put before them 
just that information which either is not readily accessible or else forms part 
of larger and cumbrous works. The travels of Herodotus in Egypt are fol- 
lowed for the first time in the light of recent discoveries, and the history of 
the intercourse between the Egyptians and the Jews is brought down to 
the age of the Roman empire. As the ordinary histories of Egypt used by 
travelers, end with the extinction of native Pharaohs, I have further given a 
sketch of the Ptolemaic period. I have, moreover, specially noted the 
results of the recent excavations and discoveries made by the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund and by Prof. Flinders Petrie, at all events where they bear upon 
the subject-matter of the book. Those who have not the publications of the 
Fund, or of Prof. Petrie, or who do not care to carry them into Egypt, will, 
I believe, be glad to have the essence of them thus extracted in a conveni- 
ent shape. Lastly, in the Appendices I have put together information 
which the visitor to the Nile often wishes to obtain, but which he can find 
in none of his guide-books. The Appendix on the names embodies the 
results of the latest researches, and the list will, therefore, be found to differ 
here and there from the lists which have been published elsewhere.” The 
subjects of the other five Appendices are ‘‘ The Egyptian Dynasties, accord- 
ing to Manetho,” ‘* The Ptolemies,”’ ‘‘ Biblical Dates,’ ‘* The Greek Wri- 
ters upon Egypt,” and.‘ Archeological Excursions in the Delta.’? In the 
Preface reference is made to results as recent as Dr. Naville’s clearing of the 
magnificent temple of Queen Hatshepsu at Der el-Bahari; Prof. Petrie’s 
excavation near Zawedeh of the tombs of those strange barbarians, who set- 
tled in the Nile valley between the sixth and eleventh dynasties; Mr. de 
Morgan’s disinterment of another lot of exquisitely wrought jewelry from the 
tombs of the princesses of the twelfth dynasty at Dahshur; and Dr. Botti’s 
discovery of the site of the Serapeum at Alexandria. 

About half of the body of the book is occupied with a lucid and interest- 
ing sketch of ‘‘ Egyptian History during the Patriarchal Age,” ‘‘ The Age of 
Moses,”’ ‘* The Exodus and the Hebrew Settlement in Canaan,” ‘The Age of 
the Israelitish Monarchies,”’ and ‘‘ The Age of the Ptolemies.”’ The other 
half contains, besides the Appendices already mentioned, a careful study of 
the sites visited and the stories told by the genial but credulous old tourist 
and plagiarist of Halikarnassos, whose diversified and picturesque misinfor- 
mation is thoroughly sifted and corrected. 

Hampden Sidney, Va. W. W. Moore. 
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History OF EGYPT DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGH- 
TEENTH DyNASTIES. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology in University College, London, Mem- 
ber of the Imperial German Archeological Institute, Member of the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries. With Numerous Illustrations. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, 1896. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 353. Price, $2.25. 


This work is “‘ caviare to the general,’’ but to the student it is literally a 
treasure-trove. Its author has done more than any other living man in 
bringing to light that vast mass of monumental materials out of which the 
students of the present day, for the first time, may construct a scientific and 
approximately satisfactory history of the earlier periods of Egypt’s life, and 
substitute facts of actual and extant record for the baffling mass of myth 
and legend and distorted information at second-hand with which all former 
students of the subject had to be content. Having in view the needs of the 
student rather than the entertainment of the general reader, the author 
assumes that those for whom he writes have already acquired such an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the subject as will enable them to appreciate a con- 
densed, critical exposition of the materials, and he treats them with a thor- 
oughness and fullness of detail which satisfy the earnest student in just that 
proportion in which they discourage the dilettante reader. This is especially 
true of the volume before us, for while this second volume comprises only a 
short period of a few centuries, yet, as the author states in his Preface, it is 
“a period which is more full of material than any other age of Egypt. The 
foreign wars, the contact with other nations, the architectural activity, the 
luxury and brilliance of this cycle, all render it the most attractive in the 
long history of the country. 

‘* The present statement of the material is, therefore, on a far Jarger scale 
than in the previous volume ; the standard of leaving no fact or monument 
referring to the regal history unnoticed having been maintained throughout. 
Such a text-book is of necessity only a work of reference in many parts; 
but general observations on the condition of the country and the circum- 
stances of the rule have given scope for summarizing the view suitably for 
the historical reader. In particular, the decline of Egyptian rule in Syria 
has been for the first time treated as a consecutive history.” 

Moreover, the style, while condensed, is clear and suggestive, and there 
are many fine examples of succinct and graphic description. Further, it 
would be impossible for any competent writer, however rigid and statistical 
his method, to be uninteresting when describing such events as the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, the conquest of western Asia, the Aten reformation, and the 
decline of Egypt in Syria ; such characters as Aahmes and Nefertari, Hats- 
hepsut and Tahutimes ILI, Teie and Amenhotep IV, and such discoveries as 
those of the mummies at Deir el Bahri and the tablets at Tel-el-Amarna,— 
and all these great subjects fall within the present volume. 

Still, the work is not so much a history as a collection of historical mate- 
rials. In connection with each king, a list of the known monuments of his 
reign is given, and the most important of them are illustrated, one hundred 
and sixty-one such illustrations being given in this one volume, besides three 
maps of Syria. The author devotes fifty pages to abstracts of all the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters, and all will agree that the space is well used, in view of 
the immense importance of this mass of cuneiform correspondence. Espe- 
cially valuable, interesting and suggestive are Prof. Petrie’s studies of the 
geography of the Syrian campaigns, and the relationships and chronology of 
the-kings. Some of his conclusions on both these sets of questions we should 
like to discuss, but of course cannot do so here. 
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On the whole, the work is one of the most valuable contributions ever 
made to our knowledge of ancient Egyptian history. The completed work 
will comprise seven volumes: Vol. i, Dynasties i-xvi, by W. M. F. Petrie; 
Vol. ii, Dynasties xvii-xviii, by W. M. F. Petrie; Vols. iii-iv, Dynasties 
Xviii-xxx, by W. M. F. Petrie; Vol. iv, Ptolemaic Egypt; Vol. v, Roman 
Egypt, by J. G. Milne; Vol. vi, Arabic Egypt, by Stanley Lane Pool. 

Hampden Sidney, Va. W. W. Moore. 


The Tel-el-Amarna Letters. By Hugo Winckler. (Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard.) This is a translation by John M. P. Metcalf of the original Ger- 
man edition published in Schrader’s “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek.’’ It does 
not aim “ to give the final exposition of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, but only 
the beginning of such exposition.”? By a fresh comparison of the published 
texts with the originals, many new readings have been discovered by the 
author which have helped to clear up difficulties which existed hitherto. 
Many thanks are due to the indefatigable Professor for the progress which is 
marked by his work in the elucidation of these difficulties; for as he justly 
remarks in his Preface: ‘* Difficulties already solved are no longer difficul- 
ties and seem the most natural thing in the world.”” Vocabularies and a cata- 
logue of proper names have been added “ in order to make easy the penetra- 
tion and independent investigation of the subject.’? These vocabularies 
contain numerous, but not complete, citations of the places where the vari- 
ous words and forms occur. This has been found by the redactor a very 
useful addition, both for the study of the variation and syntax of the verbal 
forms and for the following up of the persons and places mentioned in dif- 
ferent letters. We call attention to a few incongruities which might best be 
corrected in the new edition which is promised by the author. Since the 
translation is designed in large measure for the use of those who know no 
Assyrian, it would be better, where possible, to place in brackets, in the trans- 
lation, the words which correspond to the bracketed words in the translitera- 
tion. Also, when a word is of doubtful reading in the original, it should be 
marked as doubtful in the translation. If these rules are not followed, well- 
meaning but ignorant persons will be citing as certain many of those render- 
ings and making a use of them which Prof. Winckler and his coadjutors 
would be the last to admit. Again, would it not be better always to render 
the same original, where a proper name, by the same English form ? For ex- 
ample, why should we find Keila on pp. 293 and 295, whereas on pp. 313 and 
815 the same original is rendered by Kilti ? Moreover, it seems to the redac- 
tor that some indication should be given in the version of the distinction that 
is clearly brought out in the original texts between land, city, etc., and 
between ‘men ”’ and “‘ soldiers.’? For example, on p. 147, there is nothing 
to indicate to the reader of the English version that Amurri and Mitani are 
names of countries, Gebal and Simyra and Akko of cities, and Janhamei the 
name of aman. Onp. 109, we read: ‘* The king of Hattiis staying in Nuhash- 
shi. I keep guard lest he go to Martu. For if Dunip falls,’ etc. It would be 
perfectly proper in English to say Hatti-land, Martu-land, etc., as we say 
Becuana-land, Swasi-land, ete., and the reader unacquainted with Assyrian 
would be relieved from all ambiguity. Moreover, the author does say “the 
land of Hatti’’ once on p. 33, without as much, or at least any more reason, 
than at other times. On p. 115, the prince of Amurra (ra instead of ri: 
see author’s note) is mentioned; but the signs before Amurra are first 
that for man, secondly that for city. Everywhere else Amurri has be- 
fore it the sign for land or lands. In about one-third of the cases this 
sign is so rendered in the version. But in the case mentioned above with 
the ideogram for city, and in about two-thirds of the cases with the ide- 
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ogram for land, the translation has no word or sign showing that there 
is any ideogram at all. Again, there is nothing in the version to indi- 
cate the different ways of spelling the same proper names, which were 
used by different scribes or nations. For example, compare the cases of 
Gaza, Ajalon, Zidon and Simyra. The first of these is spelled in two ways, 
Azzati and Hhazati, both of which are rendered by Gaza. Moreover, 
Assyrian y should be given in English proper names as y, notasj. Forexam- 
ple, read on p. 287, Tapaya, not Tapaja. <A careful reading of these texts 
will convince one that no certainty as to the variations of meaning in the 
use of the verbal forms in Assyrian has as yet been arrived at. Indeed, this 
author translates often after wu just as if it were equivalent to a wau con- 
versive. The importance of these letters and of the histories which pre- 
cede them in the German series should stir up some who have the leisure 
and ability to as thorough an investigation as the times will permit of this 
indispensable department of Assyrian grammar. Finally, we are sorry that 
the learned Professor could not have added more footnotes. The few that 
do occur are so interesting and illustrate so many points, which one would 
like to know, that one naturally cries out for more. On the completion of 
their great work, Prof. Schrader and his compeers are to be congratulated, 
and those, also, who shall enjoy the fruits of their labors. Though we have 
not been informed of his death, it is possible that Prof. Schrader is already 
beyond the reach of earthly encomiums where the gloria mundi transit. 
Whether dead or alive, his services to Assyriology will never be forgotten. 
—Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Exercises and Glossary. By 
Dr. A. Socin, Professor Ordinarius in the University of Leipzig. Second 
English Edition, Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. 
Arch. R.S. Kennedy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1895.) Prof. Socin is right in 
calling this English edition an entirely new translation. Scarcely a sentence 
is the same as it was in the first English edition. We may add, as the due of 
Prof. Kennedy, that this translation is throughout an improvement upon 
the old. That was very poor, often not to be understood by one who was not 
conversant with the German original. This is very good. The English is 
idiomatic and is an exact rendering of the German. The opinion which we 
expressed in The Presbyterian Review, when the first edition was reviewed, 
can now be reiterated with greater confidence, to wit, this is one of the very 
best text-books which exist for teaching how to read and write a language. 
This edition is not merely better translated than the old, but it is improved 
in every part. Especially to be commended are the enlargement of the syn- 
tax, so that “it will now be found, with few exceptions, sufficient for the 
understanding of the new chrestomathy,’’ and the comprehensive selection 
of examples, illustrative of the forms and constructions of the grammar, 
which is given in the exercises. We think it would have been better if the 
references to the paragraphs had been more copious; and if those ‘‘ few 
exceptions,’’ to which Dr. Socin refers in his Preface, had been explained in 
footnotes with, possibly, a reference to the appropriate section in Wright’s 
Grammar, where the exception is more fully treated. This would have 
required little time and trouble on the part of the Professor, but would save 
much of both for the student. We agree with the author that he has done 
well in omitting from an elementary grammar the technical terminology of 
the Arabian grammarians. We are not so sure that it would not be better 
if he had based his exercises for translation from English into Arabic upon 
his Arabic selections. As it is, while the references have been increased above 
what there were in the first edition, we think that an enlargement of the 
number of references would facilitate the usefulness of this part of the book. 
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A writer of a text-book has no right to throw upon the student or his 
teacher the duty of supplementing the deficiencies of the text-book. A 
text-book should seek to make the learning of the subject taught as easy 
and rapid for the student as possible. It is waste of time for the beginner to 
be spending the hours which he might have expended on learning the mean- 
ing of words or the rules of syntax upon the mere physical labor of hunting 
- up those words and rules. The space which is given to the synopsis of 
Arabic literature might well have been reserved for notes and references on 
the chrestomathy.— Aramdische Dialektproben. Lesestiicke zur Gram- 
matik des jiidisch-palistinischen Aramiisch zumeist nach Handschriften 
des britischen Museums, mit Worterverzeichnis, herausgegeben von Gustav 
Dalman, a. 0. Professor an der Universitit Leipzig. M.1.80. (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896.) This reading book is designed to 
supplement and illustrate the author’s grammar of the Judo-Palestinian 
dialects of the Aramaic and to serve as an introduction to the study of these 
dialects. A few old documents and pieces selected from the Targum of On- 
kelos and the Targum to the Prophets represent the Judaic dialect ; selections 
from the Midrashim and the Palestinian Talmud, the Galilaic dialect ; and 
from the Jerusalem Targums to the Pentateuch and to the Prophets and from 
the Targum to the Song of Songs the mixed dialect ; while at the close is a 
piece from the Babylonian Talmud to illustrate the characteristic variations 
of the Aramaic spoken in Babylonia from that spoken by the Jews of Pales- 
tine. In the interest of beginners, the texts have been supplied with vowel 
points and a vocabulary has been added. The references to the grammar, in- 
stead of being inserted in the body of the text, or in marginal or footnotes, are 
placed in the vocabulary, and count up to more than an average of one for 
each word. About one-third of each page of the text is taken up with manu- 
script variations and occasional references to the grammar. The selection 
of portions for reading is excellent. For example, the Targums on Gen. iii. 15, 
xlix. 30,11; Num. xxiv. 17-24; Isa. ix. 5,6, xi. 1-5, lii. 13-liii. 12, and other 
Messianic passages, are given, so that the student is not led merely by the 
desire of learning the language to read the extracts, but his labors are repaid 
by the knowledge which he gains of the Jewish interpretation of these im- 
portant passages. The other selections also are interesting in themselves as 
well as because of their linguistic purpose. The author has not attempted 
to reéstablish the original text. He merely gives the witnesses and varia- 
tions. Indeed, he maintains that it is impossible to be sure of the orig- 
inal text in every particular, especially in the case of the Midrash and 
Talmud, which did not enjoy the protection which was thrown around 
the targums, through their close relation to the Hebrew, of which they were 
translations. We translate the remarks in the Preface bearing upon the 
condition of the text: ‘‘ The copyists have sought by means of interpreta- 
tions, abbreviations and changes to make the sense clearer, or the better to 
suit themselves, they have superseded unknown expressions by known ; 
they have passed arbitrarily from the Hebrew to the Aramaic and from the 
Aramaic to the Hebrew; they have, also, handled the stories throughout as 
freely as though they repeated them from memory alone, and it is only alto- 
gether too probable that they have proceeded in this manner ever since these 
writings have existed. The textual critics of the Bible can understand from 
this condition of the text-transmission what fortune the Biblical text will 
have had before it became an authoritative whole, and they will thereby re- 
main on their guard against setting too high a valuation upon text-recensions, 
whether these have been the result of individual caprice or of official sanc- 
tion. Here and there (as, for example, in the Targum to Isaiah liii) inter- 
polations can, indeed, be recognized with some certainty and can be sepa- 
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rated from the text. But should one not wish to compose out of the pres- 
ent text-recensions a new recension, such as, so far as can be seen at pres- 
ent, never did exist, nothing else remains to be done than to make as good a 
purification and restitution of one of the present recensions as possible. Thus 
has it been done with the text here given.” If it be true that ‘‘ an historical - 
understanding of the person of Jesus can only be won by returning to the 
original linguistic form of His doctrines,’’ then the author’s desire to remove ° 
every hindrance which stands in the way of gaining a clear insight into 
those Aramaic dialects, which would have to be considered as bearing upon 
this question, cannot be too highly commended. We know of no grander 
work that any one is doing for the cause of Christian truth than that which 
Prof. Dalman is, so thoroughly and devotedly, so slowly but surely, accom- 
plishing. Along the lines which he is so carefully laying may yet be fought 
out, not merely some of the great controversies about the Synoptic Gospels, 
but also the in many respects greater questions that centre about the books 
of Ezra and Daniel.— Koptische Grammatik, mit Chrestomathie, Wérter- 
verzeichnis und Literatur, von Georg Steindorff. (Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard, 1894.) This is one of the series of the Porta linguarum orientalium, 
and is one of the best of the series. The author has learned from his expe- 
rience as a teacher in the University of Berlin what a beginner needs ; and 
his complete mastery of the Coptic and Egyptian languages, which has 
caused him to be selected as Georg Ebers’ successor in Leipzig, enabled him 
to proceed with confidence in his efforts to elucidate for us the principles of 
the Coptic tongue. This text-book was much needed. Tattam’s and 
Schwartz’s grammars, while good for their time, are antiquated; and, 
besides, they were never well fitted for beginners. Stern’s thorough and 
comprehensive work, while unsurpassed and unsurpassable for reference, is 
too complicated and extensive, especially for the self-instructed ; though it 
is still indispensable for those who would comprehend the-language in its 
entirety and useful for all who desire to have special points explained more 
fully than the narrow limits of Steindorff’s compendium permit. The 
strong points in Steindorff’s grammar are: (1) Clearness of statement. No 
one can misunderstand what he means. (2) His examples illustrate his 
rules. They are always pertinent, short and well selected, and every state- 
ment of a rule or exception has an illustrative example. (3) His reading 
lessons are easy and progressive and they have many references to the articles 
of the grammar, which aid the inexperienced student in understanding the 
meaning of the text. (4) The vocabulary to the chrestomathy is complete 
and is enriched by frequent references to the grammar. If we may harp on 
a familiar string, we should suggest that these references be still further in- 
creased. We think, also, that an Index might be useful and acceptable to those 
who do not possess Stern’s larger grammar. 
Allegheny. ROBERT D. WILSON. 








